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HE short prophecy known to us by the name ‘ Malachi’ de- 
serves more attention than it has generally received. Its real. 
value as a source for the history of Judaism has hardly been recog- 
“nized by students of the Old Testament. This is chiefly due, I 
believe, to the fact that one or two of the most important passages in 
the book have been generally misunderstood ; but partly, also, to the 
fact that the problems presented by its title and the question of its 
date have tended to draw off the attention of students from its con- 
tents. The aim of the present investigation is to make some contri- 
bution to a new interpretation of the book. Without attempting any 
thorough criticism of the text, or even touching upon the many | 
minor difficulties of exegesis, I hope to present in consistent outline | 
the main features of the prophecy viewed from a standpoint some- 
what different from that usually occupied.’ 
/ It may be assumed that the prophecy is anonymous, the proper 
‘name ‘ Malachi’ having originated in a misinterpretation of the word 
son50 in 3', aided perhaps by Hag. 15,7 as well as by Mal. 2’. The 
superscription 1', in which M. is evidently intended as a proper 


1 The numerous references to Wellhausen, in the sequel, are to the second 
edition of his indispensable ‘ Kleine Propheten’ (Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, v.). 

2To the combination of this verse in Haggai with Mal. 11 3! is probably due 
the addition of the words 0é00 5 émt ras xapdias judy in the LXX superscrip- 
tion. Similar words appear, to be sure, in 22; and it might be argued, though 
with little plausibility, that we have here an old and independent superscription 
of the book; but Jerome is probably right in his opinion (comm. i /oc.): “ Hoc 
in Hebraico non habetur, sed puto de Aggaeo [215, cf. v.18] additum.” Cf. the 
similar proceeding in 1 Ki. 22% (MT.). The addition is thus one more witness 
to the tradition that the book was anonymous, and to the fact that its authorship 
was at an early date attributed to Haggai, as well as to Ezra, Mordecai, Zechariah, 
and others. Bachmann’s 355 WW! (Alitestamentliche Untersuchungen, 1894) 
hardly deserves serious mention in such a book as Cornill’s Zinleitung. 
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name, is not only a later addition,® but stands quite outside the main 
line of Jewish tradition represented by LXX,* Jerome and the Targum. 
/ The book falls into two main divisions: 1, a rebuke addressed to 
the priests (1%-2°) ; 2, a series of oracles addressed to all the people, 
consisting mainly of charges brought against priest and layman alike 


\ (2-32), 


/ The theme of the brief introduction (12°), Zsrael God's peculiar 

| people, plays a very important part in the book from beginning to 
end. See 1° 2” 3°, and cf. 2°*. That the prophet should choose 
here as his sole illustration of this truth a reference to calamities that 
have recently come upon Edom, Israel’s brother nation (vs.**),° is 
characteristic of the time at which he wrote (see below). 

Of the charges brought against the priests, the foremost is that of 
gross misconduct in their performance of the temple service (1°"). 
That which is holy they treat not only with indifference, but with 
open contempt (vs."”). Defective and worthless offerings are habit- 
ually offered upon the altar without scruple. The priests themselves 
provide, as they also readily accept from others, the crippled and 
diseased of the flock as good enough for the worship of Yahwé 
(vs.*"%), They have thus publicly desecrated the sanctuary and 
profaned Yahwé’s name (vs.*""; cf. 2?).6 Such worship as this is 


8 No certain conclusion as to the origin and relative date of this verse can be 
drawn from the comparison of Zech. 9! 12!. The phrase V7" "35 NW in all 
three places is, or forms part of, a later superscription. The words following it in 
Zech. 9! are the middle of a sentence of which the beginning has been lost. It 
is possible that the two oracles in Zechariah may have received their superscrip- 
tion from Malachi. 

4 The later Greek cit/e Madaxuas (cited again recently by Kénig, Zinleitung), 
which is evidently made after the analogy of the preceding Zogomas, Ayyacos, 
Zaxapias, has no bearing on the question of the proper name. 

5 In vs.3, the reading mun is condemned both by its form and by the ve 
&°w, whose meaning here is already determined by the first clause of the half- 
verse (cf. also Jos. 8%).’ The reading MN), proposed by Stade, Gesch. ii, 112, 
and adopted by Nowack, Kleine Propheten, has beyond question the support of 
both LXX and Syr., and seems certain also in view of Zeph. 2° (where N75 is 
out of place); cf. Ez. 255. The form of the word, however, must be m3; without 
& (so also Zeph. 2°), and without the preposition 5 (as shown by the ‘preceding 
clause; cf. also Jos. 9, etc.). It is easy to see how this form, which looks like 
a mere ending, could have been joined by mistake to the last letters of the pre- 
ceding word. 

6 Wellhausen’s interpretation of 5X3 in vs.’- 12, and his treatment of the text in 
vs.7, seem to me to be unjustified. It is evident, to be sure, that the text is not 
sound in either verse. But the idea of ‘ pollution, uncleanness,’ which is generally 
expressed by the word 543, is present here, and in its full force. The prophet is 
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worse than useless ; it would be better that the service of the temple | 
should cease altogether (vs.*™). Even the heathen are not guilty 
of such mockery ; their service is at least reverent ; what is more, in 
all heathen lands where there is sincere worship of the supreme God, 
Yahwé accepts it, and his name is truly honored (vs."). But among 
the Jews, the chosen people, it is profaned (vs.™). x 
While it is primarily the priests who are addressed in this section, 
yet the prophet’s rebuke concerns the people as well; the sin of 
bringing unworthy offerings lies also at their door; and in vs.” it is 
they, the laymen, who are warned. 
The second item in the indictment of the priests is the charge that 
they have betrayed their trust as the official guides of the people in 
religious matters (2**). This second accusation is made to grow out 
of the first. After the prophet has warned the priests of the punish- 
ment that awaits them if they persist in dishonoring Yahwé and his 
worship (2'*), he reminds them of the sacred trust which they inherit 
vas members of the priestly tribe, and especially as bearers of the 
min, or (oral) teaching concerning the religion and worship of 
Yahwe (vs.’). In the days of old, the house of Levi was worthy of 
this trust, and walked in the right path; the people were shown the 
\ way, and many were saved from error (vs.*°; cf. Dt. 33"). But now 
the priests have broken the covenant and turned aside from the path ; 
their teaching has become a stumbling block to the people (vs.*). © 
In vs.’, until the last clause is reached, we seem to have the 
announcement of the punishment which the priests are to suffer for 
the unfaithfulness just described ;\but the last three words of the 
verse give it an unexpected turn, for they seem to contain an entirely 
new accusation, namely, that of partiality in the use of the ‘ teaching.’ 
The meaning of the charge is not clear— especially in the present 
context, after this long and severe arraignment ; moreover, its posi- 
tion in the passage is a still greater difficulty, for it appears quite 
' incidentally, as though it were an accusation that had been previously 
made or implied, and thus brings confusion into the whole context.’ 


o . 


speaking vehemently. The ‘ pollution’ is due, not to the quality of the bread, 
but to the attitude of those who present it, as the prophet himself says. At the 
middle of vs.?, read, with LXX, W582. In v.22, it may be doubted whether 
5x29 is in the right place, if, indeed, it belongs in the verse at all. Notice the 
corrupt state of the text in the latter part of the verse, and the evidence of confu- 
sion with vs.” (cf. LXX). 

7 This is excellently illustrated by the note on this verse in Rosenmiiller’s 
Scholia ; “Neque enim hic versus cum iis quae praecesserunt ita cohaeret, ut 
poenam subjungat peccatis vs. 8 commemoratis; sed novam poenam novo crimini 
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The cause of the difficulty is probably a scribal error, by which the 
original "JB became 0°35; a very easy mistake because of the fol- 
lowing 3. ‘The true reading would thus have been: “ because ye do 
not keep my ways nor regard me in your teaching”; the negative 
[PS_governing both "371 OVW and "35 O'NW3, as is natural.® 

/ With 2” begins the second main division of the book, containing 
admonitions designed for all the people. As in the part addressed 
to the priests the laymen were not forgotten, but were included in 
the rebuke, so in this second part it is evident that the priests still 
hold a prominent place in the thought of the writer (see especially 
21%. 13 43.4), 

The passage 2" is well marked off from the rest of the book, 
both by its isolated position and by its contents. Almost all inter- 
preters since Jerome have seen(in these verses the prophet’s rebuke 
of two evils: marriage with heathen women (so also Targ.), and 
_divorce. But this interpretation fails to meet the requirements of 
the text (see below). The rebuke is rather directed against the 


encroachment of some foreign cult in Israel (so LXX, Syr.).” ( The 


statutam indicit, videlicet sacerdotum in jure dicendo injustitiae, quod recte 
Grotius vidit.” 

8 The phrase 8°35 NW) is here simply equivalent to ‘regard, respect,’ as not 
infrequently in the Old Testament; cf. especially Prov. 6%: "D3 55 Bp xvr xb, 
‘he will not regard any ransom’; also such passages as 2 Ki. 314 Lam. 41° Is. 38 
g!t Job 228, etc. The charge "25 S°NW3 O253°S is thus the same one with which 
this section was introduced: "w5 ISD Onn xd) onpaw x, vs.2. As for 
the meaning of the word *™1M, as used by Malachi, it seems probable from the 
tone of the whole passage (see especially vs.® 8) that it refers to religious teach- 
ing in the broader sense; not merely instruction as to ceremonial requirements, 
but also guidance into the right way of life (see Baudissin, Gesch. des AT. 
Priesterthums, 256 f., 290 f.). This is the natural way of understanding SWA 
pv O'S", vs.8, for example. The ‘teaching’ of the priest is not clearly distin- 
guished from that of the prophet, in the Old Testament; nor could it well be, in 
the nature of the case. The “FM as ‘moral instruction’ (often in a general 
sense; Prov. 13!* Ps. 1191, etc.) belongs to the priest (Ho. 4°, cf. vs.!f Zeph. 3*) 
as well as to the prophet (Is. 9! Zech. 7!2). Malachi 27 might be the description 
of a prophet as well as of a priest. 

9 It is not clear in what way the beginning of vs.!6 was understood by LXX 
and Targ. They seem to have translated, as the Massoretes pointed, with faithful 
adherence to an impossible text and in despair of making anything out of it. 
I can see no ground for the theory that the original meaning of the passage has 
been intentionally perverted. 

10 LXX and Syr. have nothing here to correspond to the word M5, but use 
only the most general terms for idolatrous worship.. It is quite possible, however, 
that their Hebrew text in this verse was not different from ours. 
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unfaithfulness of a part of the people threatens to forfeit for all | 


the covenant of the fathers (vs.”). ( Judah has dealt falsely with the 


wife of his youth, the covendnt religion, and is wedding a strange cult.. | 
The sanctuary of Yahwé is profaned (vs.""). The worshippers | 


(who, of course, insist that they are still worshipping Yahwé) lament 
because their offerings fail to bring a blessing, and are strangely 
unable to see why ill fortune has come upon them (vs. ™*)." Such 
sin merits the severest punishment, and Israel may well be warned 
(vs.!* 5-16; in each of these three verses the text is very difficult) .” 
The remainder of the book (2”—3") is more homogeneous. The 
prophet is rebuking the distrust and indifference of the people, as 


11 In vs.18, the preposition ]!3 in [8 must be rendered ‘ because.’ 

12 The phrase "1301 “W (vs.!2) has always been, and is still, a riddle. Well- 
hausen’s argument in favor of 730) “IY (the text actually read by LXX) is 
ingenious, but not convincing. In the first place, the definite technical mean- 
ing which he claims for the nouns "IY and 39, ‘ Klager’ and ‘ Vertheidiger,’ can- 

”not be deduced from actual Hebrew usage. “IY is simply a ‘witness’; whether 
‘for’ or ‘against’ is always determined by the context. The verb /3¥, as a legal 

» term, is also used in both ways, and more frequently for accusing than for defend- 
ing. But even granting that these words might have the signification claimed, 
and that *2D' “WY might be a standing expression (of which we have no proof), 
the chief objection still remains. The phrase would be more than far-fetched; it 
would be quite meaningless. The great majority of the people were not concerned 
in any way with courts of law. It can hardly be assumed that every Jew, as a 
matter of course, had his "W and his 32; nor is it plain, on any theory, how the 
‘utter destruction’ of ¢hese should be a curse to him — it might rather seem to be 
a blessing. It does not appear, moreover, that the prophet is speaking of a legal 
tribunal at all. The “Y and the 32 are to be cut off, not from the judgment seat, 
but ‘from the dwellings of Jacob.’ The first half of the verse treats of the private 
life; the second half, of the religious privileges. 

There can be no doubt as to what sort of an expression would best suit the 
context here. At the place where the two troublesome words stand we should 
expect the equivalent of ‘all his house, remembrance, posterity,’ or something of 
the kind. The Syr. has (as a mere guess, but a sensible one) ‘ his son and his son’s 
son’; cf. the footnote to Marti’s translation (in Kautzsch, 47.): “‘ wachenden 
_und antwortenden,’ d. h. wohl [!] ‘jeden lebendigen.’” A comparison of 3° 
suggests that the words that stood here originally may have been *})30' W"W. 
There, where the writer is uttering a similar threat, he uses the words: ‘it [the 
day of Yahwé] shall not leave them (and) root or branch.” A corresponding 
use of the same expression in 2!2 would complete the prophet’s threat in as 
forcible a manner as could be imagined: FR) Ww Mwy AWK wd mT MAD 
app" “Saxe; “'Yahwé destroy, for the man who does this, root and branch from 
the tents of Jacob!” Some accident to one of the earliest MSS. rendered the 

words only partially legible. This is also the probable explanation of the corrup- 
tion of the text in other parts of the book, especially ia 215 16, 
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shown in various ways. This naturally leads him to combine reas- 
surance with his censure in the series of predictions (3'% %! 7f 921) 
which play an important part in this portion of the book. 

The two passages 2”—3° and 3"! are very much alike in character 
and contents. In each the starting point is an assertion taken from 
the mouth of some of the people: ‘Yahwé does not interfere in 
human affairs; he does not take vengeance on evildoers, but treats 
all alike’ (2") ; ‘it is of no use to give time and pains to the service 

“of Yahwé; the impious fare at least as well as the pious’ ( on, a8, 
vs.'8), The prophet’s answer is the same in each case. The great 
and terrible day will soon come, when the rewards and penalties shall 
be meted out, and the righteous shall finally triumph over the wicked 
(vs.%1), Yahwé, preceded by the angel who announces his coming, 
will enter his temple (vs.'), and the good shall be separated from the 
evil as by the fierce heat of a refiner’s fire (vs.2*). In the meantime, 
those who remain faithful to him are not forgotten (vs.""). 

This oracle concerning the ‘day of Yahwé’ is interrupted by a 
characteristic passage (vs.*") in which the people, or a part of them, 
are severely censured for neglecting to pay their tithes. They are 
defrauding their God (vs.*), in spite of the curse that rests upon 
them because of just such sins as this (vs.°). Let them bring in 
their dues faithfully to the temple storehouse, and Yahwé will reward 
them with prosperity (vs."*”). From the manner in which this pas- 
sage is introduced (vs.*"), it might seem as though Malachi regarded 
the prompt payment of temple taxes as a religious requirement of 
the very first importance, and the evasion of this duty by the people 
as one of their most grievous sins (see especially vs.”). That this 
cannot be his meaning, however, is plainly shown by all the rest of 
the book ; notice also in particular vs.5 It seems most reasonable to 
suppose that the train of thought upon which he enters in vs.°* was 
suggested to him by vs.°. It is then evident that this particular 
delinquency occurred to him while he was in the midst of his more 
general accusation (vs.*’), and that he at once seized upon it, aban- 
doning (with vs.*) the main line of his thought. ) (See below, for a 
further discussion of the significance of this passage.) 


18 T regard it therefore as a mistake to make a division in the book at the end 
of vs.5 in such a way as to deny to vs.6 any connection with the preceding, as is 
done by most recent commentaries. The whole section 217-32! is continuous, and 
was probably composed and written rapidly, at a single sitting; the episode 3°12 
is itself proof of this fact. Cf. also Kuenen, Onderzoek®, ii. 427, note 5. The 
exegesis here is important for our estimate of the prophet and his work. 
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/_ It is probable that 3° *t is a later appendix to the book. VIt has no 
natural connection with the preceding, but has all the appearance of 
\ an addition by another hand, having for its chief object the providing 
of an impressive close for the collection of the prophetic writings. 
It is hardly by accident that Moses and Elijah, the two great repre- 
sentatives of Israel’s golden age, appear together in these discon-~ | 
nected verses a¢ the end of the last of all the prophets.) Obviously, 
the addition was made after the compiling of the AwSexampddyrov." 
The most interesting passage in the book from the theological 
point of view is 1": “ For from the rising of the sun unto his setting 
my name is great among the heathen, and everywhere a pure oblation 
is offered to my name; for my name is great among the heathen, 
saith Yahwé of hosts.” The prophet i j ish priests 
for the gross negligence with which they perform the service of the 
temple, and especially for their shameless practice of offering blem- 
ished things to God. He represents Yahwé as saying: ‘I can take 
no pleasure in you or your offering (v.”). Even the heathen (who 
in worshipping the one God are truly worshipping me) bring worthy 
oblations to their altars. They truly honor my name (v.", cf. v.™); 
ye alone profane it in this manner’ (v.”). This interpretation, 
apparently the one intended by the LXX, adopted by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and in recent times by Hitzig, Kohler, Baudissin, Kue- 


14 Bohme, ZA 7 W., 1887, 210 ff., has attacked the genuineness of these verses, 
arguing chiefly from the language and style. Nowack, K/eine Propheten, has 
followed him to the extent of rejecting vs.2f, while retaining vs.”; a strange 
proceeding. Béhme’s argument, perhaps not conclusive in itself, can be consid- 
erably strengthened. The writer of 3! is certainly not likely to have been also 
the author of 323, and the improbability is only increased by the proximity of 
vs.1*21, _ from which vs.” is completely insulated by vs.22, The words ¥13 "355 
svi Sys swt ar in vs.28 are plainly derived from Joel 3*. Cornill, Zisdei- 
tung’, p. 181, says, “Joel 34 ist offenbar Citat aus Mal. 37°”; but nothing more 
than a comparison of Joel 3* with 21! is needed to show that the evidence points 
just the other way. Again, vs.2# sounds strangely indeed after vs! 19, But 
the chief argument against the genuineness of vs.2?-*4 is that derived from the 
juxtaposition in them of Moses and Elijah, combined with their lack of coherence 
with the preceding or with one another. The feeling that originally prompted 
the addition of this appendix may be recognized in the comments of later writers. 
Thus Abarbanel (preface of his comm. on Malachi) says of this prophet : anvad 
moan ist fax) wats p> Sew axis apops ines) ox'sim S25 pons 
"3 “ws. Ephrem Syr. (comm. i Joc.) explains in similar words why Moses 
and Elias are both introduced in this place. It was this same reflection — Moses 
the beginning and the end of the Hebrew Scriptures — that led to the transposi- 
tion of vs.22 in some Greek MSS. to the end of the book, after vs.?4, 
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nen, Cheyne, Smend, Wellhausen, Baethgen (on Ps. 65°), and others, 
is the one required by both the language and the context of the verse. 
To take the words as a prediction (Oehler, and most of the older 
commentators) is plainly inadmissible. To understand them as 
referring to proselytes (Ewald, Dillmann [/70d', p. xxxv.]), or to 
Jews of the Dispersion (W. R. Smith, Schulz), is to deny to the 
expressions ‘everywhere,’ ‘in all the earth,’ ‘among the heathen,’ 
their natural meaning, and to lose sight of the obvious contrast 
between OJ and OMS. See especially Kuenen, Zhe Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1882, p. 180f., and cf. Wellhausen’s masterly summary, /svae/. 
u. iid. Gesch., S. 180 ff. It is no wonder that so many scholars 
should have hesitated to interpret the words of this verse according 
to their most obvious meaning, for the passage stands alone in the 
Old Testament as a clear and concrete statement of the belief that 
all sincere worship of God under whatever name, in whatever way, 
and by whomsoever offered, is accepted by Yahwé as offered to him. 
(In the New Testament, Rom. 1 [cf. 2%* Wisd. 13°] Acts 10.) ® 
In Ps. 65*, which is sometimes cited as the nearest approach to a 
parallel, the language is much less definite, and it is not plain how 
much the writer meant by his words.’® Any psalmist might burst 
forth into such expressions of praise as this, without for a moment 
being willing to subscribe to the bold assertion in Malachi. Cf. also 
such passages as Ps. 1458, Still, remarkable as the expression 
is, the idea was certainly not foreign to Judaism — it is quite in the 
spirit of the ‘Wisdom’ literature, for example — nor can it be said to 
be out of keeping with the character of this prophet as it appears in 
the_rest of the book. 

A passage of foremost importance for the right understanding of 
Malachi is 2°, These verses, which have always attracted especial 
attention, have been generally thought to contain a rebuke of the 
custom of intermarriage with gentiles ; and it has been the well-nigh 
universal belief, at least since the first centuries of the Christian era, 


15 It is hardly likely that Malachi had in mind any particular heathen nations, 
or that his attention had been attracted by any special signs of monotheism among 
the neighboring peoples. The utterance is a general one, like those above referred 
to (cf. especially Acts 10%5); and testifies to a remarkable theological development 
among the Jews themselves, — and perhaps especially in the heart of this prophet, 
—rather than to any progress, real or supposed, on the part of their gentile 
neighbors. 

16 The words are: 1¥2° "Ws 55 Tw mbpn yaw. According to Wellhausen 
(Notes to his Trans. in SBO7.) this psalm was composed for an assembly at a 
religious festival; vs.? is parallel to vs.2, and to be explained accordingly. 
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that the historical setting of this prophecy is to be found in the 
narratives contained in the Book of Ezra But, as has already been 
said, the current interpretation here is untenable. The text of the 
passage is, unfortunately, very corrupt (in vs.” *, beyond all remedy) ; 
but the greater part is intact, and it is not difficult to recognize the 
nature of the charge brought by the prophet against his fellow-coun- 
trymen. ~The sin which he is attacking is one of unfaithfulness, of 
false dealing with YahweAverb "33, vs." etc.; notice also S5mS 
WMS M3 in vs.”). The accusation is first stated definitely in 
v.'%: “Judah has profaned the sanctuary of Yahwé," which he loves, 
and has espoused a "33 bx ms (daughter of a foreign god).”* A 
few verses further on (vs.“") occur the words, “Thou hast dealt 
falsely with the wife of thy youth, the wife of thy covenant.” To 
treat these expressions literally, as referring to actual marriage and 
divorce, involves one in insuperable difficulties. To assume, in the 
first place, that divorce of Israelitish wives stood in any necessary or 
even probable connection with the wedding of women from other 
nations is ridiculous. Jews occasionally married gentiles, not because 
they were dissatisfied with their own countrywomen, or with their 
religion, but because they found some of the gentile women attrac- 
tive. Jewish women were married to foreigners for a like reason. 
Many modern commentators, in the desire to avoid this difficulty, 
have supposed a change of subject, from intermarriage with gentiles 
to divorce in general (Kohler, Orelli, Wellhausen, al.). But it is not 
possible thus to separate vs.’*" from vs."*". ‘Wife of thy covenant 
religion’ (that STV" MWS cannot mean ‘wife of thy marriage 
vows,’ Kraetzschmar, Bundesvorstellung, 240 f., has shown conclu- 
sively) is plainly contrasted with ‘daughter of a foreign god’ ; ‘ with 
whom thou hast falsely dealt’ (vs.“) refers to the charge made with 
the same word in vs." ;® F\""\3 in vs." is repeated from vs. Better 
evidence of continuity could hardly be desired. (T here is one, and 
only one, admissible interpretation of the passage; namely, that 
which recognizes the fact that the prophet is using figurative lan- 
guage. Judah, the faithless husband, has betrayed the wife of his 


17 Or perhaps, ‘ that which is holy to Yahwé,’ but the meaning of the passage 
is the same in either case. That the sin is one connected with the cult is plain 
from the words used; cf. especially “1 W7 55n in Lev. 198 Zeph. 34. 

18 Not ‘daughters’ (plur.), as in Wellhausen; Marti, in Kautzsch’s 47.; 
Nowack. It is not a mere accident that the Hebrew does not read M33. 

19 In all the cases where Malachi uses the word "a3 (vs.10. 1. 14.15.16) he is 
speaking of this same sin. 
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youth, the covenant religion, by espousing the daughter of a strange 
god, z.e. a foreign cult (cf. the striking passages in Is. 5 7-66 in which 
the Jews are accused of this sin). The whole passage, from begin- 
ning to end, is a telling rebuke of unfaithfulness to Yahwé, which 
would prove the suicide of the nation (vs.). ‘Wedding’ a strange 
form of worship necessarily involved ‘divorce’ from the covenant 
religion. The figure employed by the prophet is a very natural and 
effective one; and was certainly better suited to his time than the 
form of the metaphor introduced by Hosea.” That the true meaning 
of the prophet’s words should have been so long forced into the 
background has been due largely to the reflection that a community 
of ‘ returned exiles,’ ‘ only’ 80-100 years after the restoration, would 
have had nothing to do with foreign cults. 

It is a very interesting feature of this brief, and at first sight not 
altogether attractive, composition, that it gives us in small compass 
such a many-sided view of the religious conditions in which the 
writer lived. Widely diverse characteristics, each one sharply drawn, 


2) As has already been remarked, the text of vs.!5-16 is hopelessly corrupt. 
The attempts at emendation that have been made are rather curious than plaus- 
ible. In vs.!54, a half-verse of quite respectable length, no two consecutive words 
can be connected so as to yield any satisfactory meaning. With vs.1® the case is 
no better. Apparently, the figure of speech is still continued (divorce); but even 
this is far from certain, for, aside from the particle “5 and the twice repeated 
phrase 2) “VT “WN, there is not a single word in the half-verse that seems 
possible in its present surroundings. 

Wellhausen proposes to read in vs.15 xm for x1, NW" for WNW, 25 for oh) 
(all these conjectures unsupported), and translates: “Hat nicht der selbe Gott 
uns den Athem geschaffen und erhalten? und was verlangt er? Samen Gottes!” 
But "NW" could not possibly mean ‘erhalten,’ in this sense. Nor would any 
shade of the proper meaning, ‘iibrig bleiben, iibrig lassen,’ be in place here. 
Thus the whole emendation falls. It may be added, further, that this translation 
puts a great strain on almost every part of the text. The unmodified SM8 (LXX 
read “IM&) is not a natural designation for God (in vs.! the case is quite differ- 
ent). The combination >) sb mn swy is as unlikely as possible; though it 
is perhaps not worse than ome Do. 

In vs.16, Wellh. conjectures $IWN, and omits the clause "31 M1" “VSN, trans- 
lating: “ Denn ich hasse es, dass man sein Weib entlasst und sein Gewand mit 
Frevel bedeckt.” But this translation cannot be extorted from the Hebrew text. 
For ‘ich hasse’ we should expect "ANS, not NIWK. The phrase by pan sp>1 
swis> is mere nonsense. “O05 is not an infinitive, moreover; and the suffix in 
ws has nothing to which it can refer. 

Of the two verses only this can be said with confidence, that they are the 
continuation of vs.1-14, and are concerned with the same accusation (cf. vs.15. 16 
with vs.!*), 
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are put side by side, and form together a consistent picture. It was 
a time when Israel was beginning to feel the effects of her more 
intimate acquaintance with the great nations round about. The 
world had grown larger, and the perspective had changed. A new 
type of sceptics had arisen ; men who belonged to the better part of 
the nation,” but who doubted Yahwé’s interference in human affairs 
(2” 38"). The feeling that the old beliefs and observances were 
outgrown was gaining ground. The effect of these tendencies showed 
itself plainly in the public worship. A considerable number of the 
priests did their work in a merely perfunctory way, until their indif- 
ference (to call it by no worse name) became a public scandal. There 
were many of the people, moreover, who did not hesitate to ‘ betray 
the nation’ (as Malachi insists) by openly espousing foreign cults 
(2°*-), On the other hand, the orthodox, the ‘ God-fearing,’ formed 
a sort of inner church or sect by themselves (3"*) in opposition to the 
growing scepticism of the others and their free attitude toward the 
prescribed forms of worship. ‘Then those that feared Yahwé spoke 
with one another,” and he heard, and a record was written before 


21 So we may certainly conclude from Malachi’s treatment of them. In their 
impatient questions and assertions, which Malachi somewhat impatiently repeats 
(and possibly exaggerates), there is no evidence of scoffing or of insincerity. It 
is plain from 3% that these free-thinkers whom Malachi is addressing, and 
against whom he is justly incensed, are quite distinct from the ‘ungodly’ in 
Israel] (OVW, vs.5-18), as they are also from the pious orthodox (vs.!*), The 
charge against them is similar to that with which Malachi assails the priests; in 
fact, all parts of the book contain one and the same accusation, in varying form. 
The prophet is not dealing with such forms of evil as receive passing mention in 
3°, but with the more insidious evils which were threatening the church from 
within, and were all the more dangerous because not a few were ready to defend 
them. The people whom he is attacking are respected members of the com- 
munity. This is probably the explanation of the abrupt transition at 3°. The 
prophet has begun in vs.*7 a soliloquy (perhaps suggested by vs.5, and at any 
rate directly connected with it) on the shameful conduct of the chosen people. 
But as he cries out, “ Come back again to your God!” he can hear the retort of 
these respectable sceptics: “ How shall we ‘come back’? We are not ‘sorcer- 
ers,’ or ‘ perjurers,’ or ‘ adulterers,’ or even irreligious.” Then the prophet turns 
on them, and delivers a thrust that was not to be parried: ‘ Why is the support 
of the public worship so shamefully neglected by you?’ We may easily believe 
that this was the one unanswerable argument at his disposal; certainly none of 
those with whom he was reasoning would have wished to have the temple service 
cease altogether. What the prophet then adds in vs.!©!? is the soundest practical 
advice for these doubters. 

2 To emend '& to (7, and regard the "1" "N'Y in vs.6f as the same Israelites 
whose utterances (in vs.4f) have just been rebuked (Wellhausen, with some 
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him for those that feared him and regarded his name.’* The prom- 
ise is added, that these faithful few shall be ‘ Yahwé’s own’ in an 
especial sense (notice the emphatic position of 510) in the coming 
day of judgment. It must be evident that the prophet is speaking 
here of real, not imaginary, lines of division, more or less distinct, 
which have already been consciously drawn in the community. Cf. 
especially Is. 66°. That the pious orthodox were actually a small 
minority may, indeed, be doubted; they would naturally speak of 
themselves in. this way. The situation closely resembles that which 
produced the two parties of the Pharisees and Sadducees at a later 
day; the liberal—often far too liberal— party, recruited largely 
from the priests; and the exclusive sect (B°WI"D, OOM) made 
up of the pious, patriotic adherents to the traditional religion and 
worship. We have in this book a document of unique value for the 
history of this inevitable result of Israel’s progress, the growth of 
distinct sects which become more and more widely separated from 
each other. Of course a somewhat similar contrast had existed in 
Israel since the earliest times ; nor would it be difficult to imagine, 
from what we know of the Jews in the Greek period, what their 
previous history must have been; but in Malachi we have direct 


hesitation), is to turn the whole passage upside down. As for the LXX reading 
’ radra, it is simply a witness to the fact that the Greek translator also misunder- 
stood the. passage. That he had before him the Hebrew word /1 is not at all 
probable. The presence of 38 in our text, moreover, would be very difficult to 
account for on the supposition that the original reading was “1. In Gen. 4%, 
which Wellh. cités in support of the possibility of such an accident, it is true that 
some have wished to emend 5mm 1 to Sm AT (or 7 N17; Ball, in SBOT.). 
But there also the emendation is unsound. If the LXX reading ovros 9\mcey 
proves anything, it proves that the translator had before him Sm with 4, not 
without it.. The phrase ona (8171) * is one that no translator could possibly 
misunderstand; and a theory of intentional perversion of the meaning would have 
very little plausibility here. On the other hand, the Hophal Sm, which occurs 
only here, would not readily be recognized; we need no better demonstration of 
this than the Targum to this verse. The Greek translator, supposing this to be a 
verb in the active voice (and therefore from bm), and not knowing then what to 
do with 1%,—possibly also misled by the following ™,— wrote odros nAmiev; 
but we are certainly not therefore justified in suspecting our Massoretic reading, - 
omn 8, which is at least as well suited to its context as are the proposed 
substitutes. 

28 For the ‘record book,’ cf. Is. 65°. The expression WY "SWM is exactly in 
line with the thought with which the prophet’s mind is filled; cf. 35 nnd 
"aw, 22; “ID O'R) DIPX, 2%, etc. For this use of SUM, cf. Is. 53%, etc. This 
is certainly not a place to think of emending the text. The verse division, too, is 
quite correct as it stands. 
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testimony from the Fersian period, giving us, as it were in a single 
flash, a clear view of the actual course of events. The writer is not 
only one who is excellently well informed, but he is rebuking in 
unusually plain and unequivocal terms the heterodoxy of his day. 
His own point of view, under these circumstances, was that of one 
who could appreciate the new, while remaining faithful to the old ; 
such a position as might have been held,for example, by a broad- 
minded Pharisee of the Maccabaean age. \The bold utterance 1” is . 
not to be passed over lightly ; it is one of-the-greatest things in the 
Old Testament. The tendency to abandon the worship of Yahwé, 
or to introduce into it foreign elements, was strong. It was inevit- 
able that for many of the best of the people the significance of the 
phrases ‘Yahwé the God of Israel’ and ‘Israel the chosen people’ 
should be lost altogether. It was a momentous period in the history 
of the Jewish religion, and Malachi realized the fact. That under 
these circumstances he should have uttered such words as those in 
1¥shows the strength of his faith quite as strikingly as the breadth 
of his view. He saw that there was sincere worship of God outside 
of Judaism, but his grasp of the old article of faith, ‘Yahwé the 
God of Israel,’ was in no way loosened. There was only one chosen. 
people. Israel stood in a peculiar relation to the God of all the 
world, as its history showed. This being the case, the thought of 
any negligence or unfaithfulness in the performance of the divinely 
appointed and time-honored religious: observances was not to be 
tolerated. In the appreciation of this attitude, which is consistently 
maintained by the prophet, lies the key to the right understanding 
of the book. 

As for the date of Malachi, this much seems certain, that it was —_ 
written at some time in the Persian period — to the ‘ gover- i OH 
nor’ in 1°) after the completion of the temple (3”).) Regarding the 
other criteria, it may be said that they all point distinctly to a late 
rather than an early dateg’ The remarkable passage 17° (Edom the 
arch-enemy of Israel) belongs with Am. 9” and Obad.” ;* the apoca- 
lyptic passages 31" *, with their conception of the day of judgment 
as the day when ‘the wicked’ (O°}W) shall be destroyed out of 
Israel, remind of the Psalms (Wellh.) ; the theological development 


% The passages Is. 345 6311, which are probably to be dated in the fourth 
century (see Cheyne, Jtrod. to Isaiah), are also to be included here. The 
utterance in Malachi is characteristic of the time rather than of the prophet 
himself. See my article, ‘The Edomites in Southern Judah,’ in this number of 
the JOURNAL. 
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_ presupposed by the book finds its nearest parallels in the Psalter and 


the Wisdom literature ;* and finally, the position of Malachi in the 
collection of the Prophets may be adduced, though the argument is 
not a weighty one. (We may, therefore, assign the hook with some 
confidence to the first half of the fourth century.* _/ 

It has often been argued, from the fact that Malachi calls the 
priests by the name ‘sons of Levi,’ that he was not acquainted with 
the priestly law book (see, ¢.g., Wellh., p. 203). But this conclusion 
is not justified. It is evident in all parts of the book that the writer 
is profoundly influenced by Deuteronomy (in which respect he has 
many companions among the latest Old Testament writers). Nothing 
could be more natural than that he should use this familiar designa- 
tion of the priests in his solemn warnings addressed to them.” The 
same may be said of 3” (probably not written by Malachi; see 
above) with its mention of Horeb instead of Sinai. The words are 
all taken from Deuteronomy. The ‘laws and statutes’ which were 
‘enjoined by Moses upon all Israel’ were, of course, associated with 
the name ‘ Horeb’ by all who were familiar with Deuteronomy (see, 
¢.g., Dt. 5'*; cf. also Sir. 48’ Ps. 106”). From 3” (cf. Nu. 18"*) it 
is natural to suppose that the priestly law of tithes was already codi- 
fied, as it was certainly recognized. 

The diction of Malachi is pure; the style vigorous, though often 
prosaic and sometimes awkward. In more than one place the mean- 
ing is seriously obscured by an abrupt transition, due apparently to 
the writer’s impulsive haste. A personal peculiarity of his style is 
seen in his favorite way of opening an argument ; by introducing the 
supposed objections of his hearers, which he then refutes (1°* ®* 2” 


25 It must also be observed that the religious situation in Malachi is in many 
respects strikingly parallel to that in Deutero-Isaiah, especially ch. 57-66, as 
many have noticed. The extent and significance of this correspondence have 
hardly been realized, however. If I am not mistaken, a thorough study of 
Malachi will yield new and important material for the interpretation of the diffi- 
cult poetry of these chapters in Isaiah. 

26 There is nothing to preclude the possibility that the “M5 mentioned in 1° 
was Nehemiah himself. Nehemiah 514f does not speak of gifts, but of tribute 
and (especially) of exactions. But in the Malachi passage the reference can be 
only to voluntary gifts (made for the purpose of gaining favor; 725 NW). For 
the evidence that the date of Nehemiah’s residence in Jerusalem as governor was 
in the early part of the fourth century, see my Composition of Ezra-Neh., p. 8 
(note 2), 65. 

27 Cf. perhaps Is. 6621. 

28 Accidental corruption of the text may be partly responsible for this, to be 
sure, 
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3i#8%) 2 (Originality and earnestness-are marked characteristics of 

the_book in all its parts. The estimate that pronounces it a monu- 
ment of the degeneracy of Hebrew prophecy, the product of an age 
whose religious teachers could only imitate, but not attain to, the 
spiritual fervor of the old prophets (De Wette-Schrader, Duhm, 
Reuss), is in the highest degree unjust. 


29 It is a curious fact that many scholars, following Ewald, have seen in this 
(in itself by no means remarkable) habit of style a mark of the transition to the 
dialectic manner of the Jewish schools— although dating Malachi in the fifth 
century ! 
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The Edomites in Southern Judah. 


DR. C. C. TORREY. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


N the Hebrew writings of the Persian period we encounter 
repeated allusions to the northward advance of the Nabatae- 
ans, who invade the districts lying south and east of the Dead Sea, 
including especially the territory of Moab, Ammon, and Edom. The 
encroachment of these Arab tribes on the domain of their more 
civilized neighbors on the north is a fact of considerable significance 
for the history of the Jews. As the Nabataeans, pushed from behind,! 
gradually moved northward, the Edomites were the chief sufferers 
from their advance ; and these in turn, being at length driven out 
from their old territory, were forced into southern Palestine, of which 
they finally gained possession; certainly not without a fierce and 
protracted struggle. The result was a complete shifting of the posi- 
tion of these two peoples ; the Nabataeans ultimately occupying old 
Edom, while the Edomites moved into the region (new Edom, or 
Idumaea) lying between the southern part of the Dead Sea and the 
Mediterranean, territory formerly occupied for the most part by the 
tribe of Judah. 

There is certainly every reason for supposing that the gradual 
advance of the one people was on the whole contemporaneous with 
that of the other.? The encroachment of the Nabataeans must have 
begun to be serious at least as early as the seventh century B.c. Even 
Ezekiel could prophesy with the utmost confidence (25***) that 


1 Such shifting of tribes has been an important feature of the history of Arabia. 
Cf. especially the extensive migrations in the second century A.D. (Miiller, /s/am, 
i. 27). 

2 See especially Cheyne, /ntrod. to Isaiah, p. 210 f., where many of the principal 
facts are brought together. Professor Cheyne’s conclusions differ widely from my 
own, however. He regards Mal. 1% as referring to a Nabataean attack on the 
Edomites while the latter were still in their old home, and supposes the main step 
in the northward advance of these two peoples to have taken place in the latter 
part of the fifth century. See also Wellhausen, /srae/. u. jiéd. Geschichte}, p. 147. 
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Ammon and Moab— also Edom and the Philistines (vs.!*"”) ? — shall 
be wiped off the face of the earth by the Arab invaders. 

The first definite information that we have regarding the Nabataean 
occupation of old Edom is in an account of the campaigns of Antigo- 
nus in this region in the year 312 B.c., preserved by the Greek histo- 
rian Diodorus (xix. 94 ff.).2 At that time, the Arabs were in full 
possession, and apparently had been for a considerable time; at all 
events, the historian of the expedition, who had been at some pains 
to inform himself about these nomads, evidently supposed them to 
be the old inhabitants of the land. From passages of this same 
narrative in Diodorus it appears that the Edomites also were at that 
time firmly established in their new domain. Thus xix. 95: do 
ths ‘ISoupaias éxapxias; cf. 98, in which the Dead Sea is said to lie 
Kara eonv THY caTpareiay THS ‘[Sovpaias. 

Of the Old Testament passages which seem to refer to blows 
inflicted upon Edom,‘ —Is. 34°* 63'* Obad.! Jer. 49’* Mal. 1%, 
hone can be dated with certainty; nor, if this were possible, 
would anything be gained for the history of these tribal movements, 
for new Edom had to suffer in the same manner as old Edom from 
repeated invasions of the Arabs. We have in the Old Testament, 
however, data for determining approximately the time when the prin- 
cipal advance of the Edomites into southern Judah took place. In 
Obad.”, as Wellhausen has remarked,’ they are already established 
in Jdumaea, including ‘the Negeb and the Shephela.’ But we have 
still earlier testimony to the same effect in Zech. 7’, a passage which 
has been sadly misused. It reads as follows: B™A"7 emoy xin 
naw pow myn OuwNIn Os Ps oT RP WR 


3 The historical sources which Diodorus is copying in this part of his book 
seem to have been in the main trustworthy; see Wachsmuth, Zindeitung in das 
Studium der alten Geschichte, p. 101 f. 

* The two passages in Isaiah (34, 63) which announce the approaching doom 
of the enemies of Israel, with special mention of Edom, may perhaps have been 
suggested by the arrival in Jerusalem of such tidings from the south as those which 
occasioned the utterance Mal. 14. This is hardly more than a possibility, however, 
for at the time when these chapters were written (fourth century B.c.?) such 
oracles against Edom needed no particular occasion (see below). The passages 
in Obadiah and Malachi are much more definite and historically valuable. In the 
former there is evident reference to a Nabataean invasion (see especially Well- 
hausen, Skizzen, v2. 206); while Graetz has shown (Monatschrift, 1875, pp. 60- 
66; Gesch., ii. 2, p. 164) that the devastation of Edom described in the first verses 
of Malachi was also the work of these Arab neighbors. 

5 Skizzen, v?. 205. 
6 So MX must be emended (Wellhausen). 
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sw mbawm sam PADS M1 mown, “Are not these the 
words which Yahwé proclaimed through the former prophets, in the 
days when Jerusalem and the surrounding cities were still in quiet, 
and when the Negeb and the Shephela were still undisturbed?” It 
has been customary to give to the participle SW", MSW" in this verse 
a passive meaning (which it has nowhere else), and to translate, 
“when Jerusalem and ... the Negeb and the Shephela were inhad- 
ited.” ‘Thus Wellhausen: “als Jerusalem noch dewohn?¢ und in Ruh 
und Frieden war, und ihre Stadte ringsherum, und als auch der Karst 
und die Niederung dewohnt war.”’ Nowack (Kéeine Propheten, 
1897) adds the note: “Man sieht, . . . wie wenig angebaut und 
bewohnt Juda um diese Zeit war.” But, aside from the intrinsic 
difficulty of such an expression even regarded as a strong exaggera- 
tion, this translation is rendered quite inadmissible both by the well- 
known meaning of the verb SW", and by the fact that Zechariah uses 
the very same expression in 1”, where its signification is plain. No 
one would think of translating the words MOpwi Naw" pax bs 
by “all the earth is zzhadited and in quiet”! At the end of 7’ the 
idea expressed by mw is to be supplied with SW", where the repe- 
tition of the word would be awkward (so Kohler, Machexil. Proph., 
p- 223 f., where the passage is correctly translated). As for the 
meaning of the words, “ while the Negeb and the Shephela were still 
undisturbed,” there would be every reason, even without Obad.”, for 
supposing that Zechariah is referring to the Edomite invasion, the one 
great calamity which we know to have come upon southern Palestine 
not far from this time. And this probability is greatly strengthened 
by other important evidence. A few Old Testament passages (espe- 
cially Ez. 35° 36° and Obad.™) seem to make it plain that the 
Edomites first succeeded in forcing their way into southern Judea 
and gaining permanent possession of the land dy saking advantage 
of the Chaldaean conquest of Jerusalem and the surrounding cities 
‘Cue a nowr, Zech. 7‘). Edom rejoiced in his brother’s calam- 
ity; laid hands on his property when he was in distress; entered 
into possession of (verb YW") a part of the territory of Israel when 
the land:was weakened. It has been generally agreed that we have 
in these passages the evidence of an Edomite invasion of Judah 
following the Babylonian conquest ; but the fact has not been recog- 
nized that the invaders came to stay. From a mistaken estimate of 


7So also the English A.V. and R.V.; Reuss; Marti in Kautzsch’s Heilige 
Schrift des A.T.; cf. Buhl, Gesch. der Edomiter, p. 77. 
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the worthless list Neh. 11%, in which the Chronicler is narrating 
how ‘all Israel’ came back to the unoccupied land of Judah and 
Benjamin after the exile, it has been thought necessary to suppose 
that this occupation by the Edomites was only a temporary affair ; 
that they were in some way dislodged by the Jews, and did not take 
permanent possession of the land (Idumaea) until some time in the 
latter part of the Persian period. The supposed retreat of the Edom- 
ites (into their former territory?) has been accounted for in various 
ways. The theory now in favor, that they were compelled by the 
Persians to give back their new possessions to the Jews (Smend, 
Listen, 21 ff.; Stade, Gesch., ii. 111 f.; Buhl, Gesch. der Edomiter, 
77) is a conjecture first put forth by Herzfeld,? without external 
support or intrinsic probability. 

The history of the Nabataean-Edomite migration would seem then 
to have been, in its main features, something like the following. Be- 
fore the end of the seventh century, the Nabataeans began to press 
yhard upon the Edomites. The latter were not long able to hold 
them back, but were soon obliged to yield up one portion of their 
territory after another to the invaders, or else to share it with them. 
Increasing numbers of the Edomites, driven from their old homes, 
began to force their way into Palestine, but were at first held in 
check. While matters were in this state, the Babylonians invaded 
Judea, in the early part of the sixth century. The Edomites, whose 
own condition was becoming desperate, turned the situation to ac- 
count, and seized a part of the ‘ Negeb and the Shephela’ ; either by 
actually allying themselves with the Babylonians, or— what is more 
likely —simply by taking advantage of the temporary weakness of 
the land. Once firmly settled there, they were steadily reénforced ; 
so that by the middle of the (sixth) century the main shifting had 
already taken place; the former territory of Edom being chiefly in 
the hands of the Nabataeans, while the Edomites had advanced into 
their new domain, which included the greater part of that which we 
find them occupying in the time of the Maccabees. At the same 
time, and as another part of this same movement, a portion of the 
old inhabitants of southern Judah, dislodged by the advancing Edom- 
ites, moved northward and settled wherever they could find a place ; 
¢.g.in and about Bethlehem (Wellh., De Gentibus et Familis Judaeis, 


8 According to Ewald (Gesch. d. V. Israel, 1864, iv. pp. 105-107) the Jews 
themselves finally succeeded in driving them back. 
9 Geschichte d. V. Israel, 1847, i. p. 475; cf. 446. 
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1870, pp. 22-33). When Zechariah, writing in the year 518, speaks 
of the happy days of old ‘ before trouble came upon the Negeb and 
the Shephela,’ the words refer (as would be natural to suppose, even 
without further evidence) to a catastrophe which had taken place 
either during his own lifetime, or at all events within the memory of 
some of those to whom he spoke. 

The Old Testament passages above mentioned (Obadiah, Jer. 49, 
Malachi, Is. 34, 63), in which reference is made to disaster that has 
come, or is coming, upon Edom, are all post-exilic. Now that the 
Edomites were the next-door neighbors of the Jews, and were even 
crowding farther and farther into the sacred territory, the people of 
Jerusalem were in a way to be well informed of the devastating 
attacks of the Arabs, as these in turn invaded the Negeb and the 
Shephela.” For this same reason — the proximity of the Edomites, 
with its continual menace — the Jews came to look upon this people 
as their peculiar enemies. The part they had played at the time of 
the Chaldaean conquest was’ never forgotten. Edom becomes the 
representative of hostility to Israel (Mal. 1*°; cf. especially Am. 9”). 
This way of using the name becomes more and more common ; until, 
for example, among the Rabbinical writers “Edom” is a frequent 
designation for Rome. That in such passages as Is. 34°" 63'* 
Obad.”' etc., the name is used in its proper sense, referring to Israel’s 
real (and typical) enemy, not as a figurative designation of Babylonia 
or (merely) of the nation’s enemies in general, is made probable by 
the passage in Malachi, as well as by the more striking later utterance, 
Ps. 137’. 


19 Buhl (Gesch. der Edomiter, p. 78), following Smend and Stade, finds in 
Mal. 11-5 evidence that the Edomites were still in old Edom in the days of this 
prophet (... “dass die Edomiter damals nur ihr eigenes Gebirgsland und nicht 
theilweise Juda bewohnten”). This interpretation of the words of Malachi, which 
is made necessary by the theory above mentioned combined with the supposed 
date of the prophecy, is quite arbitrary. As for the word 1", from which the 
argument is mainly derived, cf. Obad.!®, where 3237 is actually interpreted by 
wo aw! 
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The Confession of Nathanael, John i. 45-49. 


PROF. RUSH RHEES. 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


HE present paper does not aim to present a minute exegesis 

of the passage under discussion, for the verses offer few exe- 
getical difficulties ; nor will it enter the great debate of the Johannine 
criticism, except in so far as this confession constitutes one of the 
problems of that criticism. The argument here offered can readily 
concede that in the Fourth Gospel the phraseology of the whole 
ynarrative may be colored by the Christological concepts of the 
author, and that the Johannine picture of Jesus may be partial, 
and to that extent disproportioned, from the standpoint of strict 
history. It is maintained, however, that this narrative of Nathan- 
ael’s first meeting with Jesus contains nothing which vetoes for the 
fact as here narrated an early situation in the course of Jesus’ 
ministry. 

I. It is needful to notice briefly three expressions in the passage : 
(1) “ An Israelite indeed ” (vs.”), (2) “ I saw thee under the fig tree ” 
(vs.), (3) “ Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art King of Israel ” 
(vs.”). Treating them concisely we remark : 

(1) The expression “Ide dAn Pas “Iopandcirys is not self-explanatory. 
It may signify, one true to the hope of Israel as the elect people of 
God (cf. 1"), or it may derive its significance from the name Israel, 
and designate Nathanael as “one who has striven with God and has 
prevailed” (Gen. 32%). The words which follow (év @ dedos: ovx 
gor) naturally recall the change of name from Jacob to Israel ; 
while the allusion to another scene in the life of the patriarch in vs.™ 
(cf. Gen. 28") lends further probability to the second of these 
interpretations. In either case this comment of Jesus is no sufficient 
cause for the ardent confession of vs.”, but must be taken with Jesus’ 
response to Nathanael’s “ Whence knowest thou me?” 

(2) It is plain that Nathanael found in Jesus’ words, “I saw thee 
when thou wast under the fig tree, before Philip called thee,”’ more 
than a mere statement of commonplace fact ; they constitute in this 
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narrative a sign which quite swept away Nathanael’s earlier incredu- 
lity (vs.“), and brought him to the conviction earlier ascribed to 
Philip (vs.*) and Andrew (vs.“’). Opinions differ as to what consti- 
tuted the sign. The readiest explanation, and the one most in 
accord with the rest of the argument in this Gospel, is that Nathanael 
when sitting under the fig tree was either so far distant from Jesus 
(Holtzmann), or so concealed from ordinary vision (Weiss e¢ a/.) 
that the fact that Jesus saw him was evidence of supernatural power. 
However, such a mere supernatural seeing does not answer Na- 
thanael’s question, nor account for his confession, unless it is further 
assumed that Nathanael’s occupation when under the fig tree was 
such as to justify the opinion of him which Jesus had expressed ; ze. 
the words must be held to indicate that Jesus had read the man’s 
heart, and knew him to be a worthy representative of the true Israel. 
It is commonly noted that in the East the fig tree, whether beside the 
highway, or at a man’s own door, was a customary place for retire- 
ment for reading, meditation, or prayer. It is fair to infer that 
Nathanael, as one who was ‘looking for the consolation of Israel,’ 
had been indulging this pious longing during his quiet hour under 
the fig tree. Hence the aptness of Jesus’ words and the surprise of 
Nathanael at hearing so true a description of himself. Such an 
‘Israelite indeed’ would inevitably be awake to the expectancy 
aroused by the preaching of the Baptist (cf. Lk. 3”), whatever his 
personal relations with the new prophet may have been; and such a 
reading of his inmost thoughts and yearnings by the stranger whom 
Philip had so exaltedly introduced to his attention, taken with the 
extraordinary circumstance of the fig tree, might readily persuade the 
longing and expectant heart that Philip was right, and that the Bap- 
tist’s message, ‘the kingdom is near,’ was to find fulfilment in the 
man from Nazareth. 

(3) With this we are brought to the confession itself, and must 
note that Nathanael’s two declarations concerning Jesus form a poetic 
parallelism which is a marked anticlimax, unless the title 6 vids rod 
eod is taken as essentially equivalent to, and not as of signally higher 
dignity than, the other title BaotAets rod “Iopayr. If this anticlimax 
is to be avoided, we do wrong to read into this confession any of the 
more metaphysical content which has come to predominate in the 
Christian use of the term ‘the Son of God,’ notwithstanding the fact 
that that transcendental significance is quite at home in the circle of 
ideas which we meet in the Fourth Gospel. 

That the expression ‘ King of Israel’ is a simple Jewish Messianic 
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designation seems to be proved by the title mockingly affixed to the 
cross of Jesus (Mk. 15”), by the taunt of the multitudes who stood 
by, “Let the Messiah, the King of Israel, now come down,” etc. 
(Mk. 15), and by the other current title ‘Son of David’ (Mk. 10%). 
Mention only is needed of the Messianic picture of the theocratic 
king in the 2d Psalm; of the prayer of the devout Jew in the first 
century B.c., “ Behold, O Lord, and raise up unto them their King, 
the son of David” ;* and of the fact that in the Targums the Messiah 
is always called King Messiah.® 

It is not otherwise with the other term in this parallelism. To the 
Jewish mind the title ‘ the Son of God’ served to designate one among 
men exalted to high dignity, either as God’s chosen (so collectively 
Israel*), or as God’s representative (so the theocratic king, the 
Messiah*). The collective use is not peculiar to the Old Testament ; 
it appears as well in the Psalms of Solomon.’ For the specific ref- 
erence of the title to the Messiah it would seem to be conclusive to 
refer to the question of the High Priest at the trial of Jesus, “Art 
thou the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed?” (Mk. 14%; Matthew 26° 
has “the Son of God”); while the Book of Enoch (105?) and 
the Fourth Book of Ezra (7%” 13°” 14°) furnish extra-canonical 
confirmation from late pre-Christian and early post-Christian Jewish 
literature. 

The language of this confession of Nathanael appears thus to be 
simply and purely Messianic, in the sense in which this hope was 
held in the early decades of the first century a.D., and the inci- 
dent depicts a devout Jew, who finds one who can read his inmost 
thoughts, which have been turned with longing towards the promised 
hope, and who is therefore moved to join with others in hailing the 
new Master as the expected King of Israel. With this conclusion 
the discussion of our passage would be complete, were it not that 
such an interpretation meets at once two serious difficulties: (a) Is it 
conceivable that with no further acquaintance than Nathanael as yet 
had with the character and power of the lowly Nazarene, any Israel- 
ite could have thought of him as the nation’s Messiah? (4) Even 
if such a confession is conceivable in the circumstances, is it cred- 
ible in view of Jesus’ question and comment at Caesarea Philippi 


1 Compare the certainly quite Jewish words of the Annunciation (Lk. 152f) and 
of the Song of Zechariah (Lk. 1°). 

2 Psalms of Solomon 1723; cf. vs.%, * Exodus 4 Jer. 319 Ho. 110 111, 

8 Weber, Jiidische Theologie, 383. 5 Psalm 27 8977 2 S, 714, 

6 184: % wadela cov ép’ Huds ds vidy mpwrbroKoy povoyery. 
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(Mt. 16%), when he welcomed as an advance on all that had 
preceded a confession by Peter essentially equivalent in terms to 
this one of Nathanael? We will take up these questions in the order 
named. 

II. The first necessitates a consideration of the remarkable com- 
plexity of the Messianic hope in the time of Jesus.’ It is noteworthy 
that the one hope of Israel appears in diverse forms according to the 

documents from which we draw our impression. This is no more a 
' matter for surprise than that no two party organs should represent 
precisely the same conception of the significance and relative impor- 
tance of public questions in modern politics. But it is not always 
taken into account. Among other phases we will notice four which 
seem to have had considerable emphasis in New Testament times. 

(1) Baldensperger is probably right in finding the most character- 
istic Messianic development of Judaism in Apocalyptic. This mode 
of conception is defined by him as “a separation of the Messianic 
hopes from the earthly, political ideal, to bring them into conformity 
to the later Jewish idea of God, and an elevation of them into the 
realm of the supernatural” (p. 100). Apocalyptic holds fast to the 
theocratic watchword, “ ‘The Lord is King,” but abandons all idea of 
human effort in connection with the establishment of the Kingdom. 
That is to be a “ stone cut out of the mountain without hands.”* The 
chief sign by which the approach of deliverance is to be inferred is a 
present of seemingly intolerable trouble. The deliverance will come 
by a catastrophe — a judgment which will mean peace to the right- 
eous and eternal destruction to the ungodly and the sinners. In this 
type of thought the Messiah comes to be a heavenly Being, the Son 
of Man,’ who will be revealed when the time for judgment is ripe. 
Now many of the lines of this picture appear in the Christian writings 


7 Reference may be made, for the hope as found reflected in the writings of 
the rabbis, to Weber, Jiidische Theologie, 348 ff. (Leipzig, 1897, the 2d edition of 
his System der altsynagogalen palastinischen Theologie). The Talmud, however, 
is now held to be of quite secondary worth as a source for New Testament times. 
A concise and clear setting forth of the hope as reflected in Jewish literature 
more nearly contemporary with the New Testament is to be found in the first 
part of Baldensperger’s Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu, 3-122 (2d ed., Strassburg, 
1892). Schiirer draws from both sources and presents results very concisely 
(History of the Jewish People, Il. ii. 126 ff.). Use has also been made of the 
summary introductions to Briggs’s Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 1-40 (New York, 
1894), and Wendt’s The Teaching of Jesus, i. 33-84 (New York [1893]). 

8 Dan. 2#f., 
9 Dan. 7}5f and Enoch 37 to 71 passim. 
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of the New Testament, and in the pre-Christian teaching of John the 
Baptist there is much that is apocalyptic in character, e.g. ‘the axe 
lying at the root of the trees,’ ‘the fan to purge the threshing floor,’ 
‘the baptism with the Spirit, and with fire (of judgment).’ The call 
to repentance too would be at home among thoughts so set on a 
coming of God to judgment, although Apocalyptic is generally con- 
cerned rather with the troubles and hopes of the righteous, than with 
a call to sinners. 

(2) The summons to repentance is, however, the characteristic of 
the Messianic teachings of the Za/mud.” And in the strict legal exact- 
ness of Pharisaism as it appears in the New Testament, as well as the 
flocking of the multitudes to John the Baptist, we see that repentance 
was not an unfamiliar theme in the current religious thought. Every- 
thing that we know of the Scribes in the New Testament period, their 
love for tradition, their scornful criticism of the ‘ people of the land,’ 
their early interest in and later contempt for John the Baptist, leads 
to the conviction that such Messianic ideas as they would cherish 
would be much the same as we meet in the later rabbinic lore. In 
fact Baldensperger seems to have a good case in arguing that Apoca- 
lyptic itself is a sort of Messianic Haggadah," a child of the synagogue, 
testifying to the hunger and thirst after the living God, which found 
only a salt mockery in the dry Halachoth of the Scribes, and yet was 
not able to fall back on the more straightforward conceptions of the 
prophets. We are not surprised, therefore, to find in the Talmud an 
essentially apocalyptic expectation of a coming catastrophe. Yet this 
is not the main feature of the rabbinic picture of the future, the 
interest is rather centred in the permanent exaltation of the Law and 
the synagogue ; and if repentance is emphasized as a prerequisite to 
the coming of the Messiah, Israel’s unrighteousness being the cause 
of the delay, righteousness and penitence are legally conceived. Only 
a superficial agreement can be found between this demand for repent- 
ance and the preaching of him who ignored the privilege of descent 
from Abraham (Mt. 3°). 

(3) A third phase of Messianic thought in New Testament times 
is the Zealot, or Nationalist. With this party, as with the Apocalyptists 
and the Pharisees, the fundamental article of faith was, “The Lord 
is King”; only these nationalists were not able by means of legal 
refinements nor elaborate hopes to quiet present impatience with 
Israel’s subjection to a foreign Master. ‘The familiar words of 


10 Weber, 348 ff. 1 he, 117. 
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Josephus ” tell of the indignant restlessness of many of the people 
in their longing for the restoration of the theocracy. We meet with 
this feeling in the Fourth Gospel (6"), in the remark that, after the 
feeding of the five thousand, the multitudes sought to compel Jesus 
to assume the 7d/e of a king ; while the hypocritical question concern- 
ing payment of tribute to Caesar (Mk. 12%) and the account of the 
fears of the priests because of Jesus’ popularity (Jn. 11%) testify to 
the widespread influence of Zealot hopes among the masses of the 
people. In fact Edersheim has some warrant for maintaining that 
“a deeper view of the history of the times would, perhaps, lead us 
to regard the whole country as ranged either with or against this 
party.” 

(4) But that word of Edersheim’s does not do justice to the quiet 
‘remnant’ in the land, —readers of the Scriptures, devout worship- 
pers of God, too simple-minded to be quite carried away by the 
apocalyptic visions, though loving them; too genuinely religious to 
be content with Pharisaic legalism, though revering the Scribes ; too 
quietly trustful in God to join in the Zealot movements, though 
longing for ‘the consolation of Israel’; the ‘seven thousand in 
Israel’ that had not lost the sense of the nearness of God, — not 
because they critically rejected the speculations and casuistry of the 
learned (so far as they thought on these lines they seem to have 
followed the Scribes), but because they were content to take their 
hearts for guides and to make their own in simple faith the words of 
the older prophets and psalmists. Such seem to be the Simeon and 
Anna, the Zachariah and Elizabeth, who appear in the first chapters of 
Luke, such a Joseph of Arimathaea, and such most of the disciples of 
Jesus, members of the common people who heard Jesus gladly. And 
we have extant the outpourings of heart of such devout souls from 
the time of the beginning of that Roman dominion which in Jesus’ 
day was such an offence to Zealot patriotism. I refer, of course, to 
the so-called Psalms of Solomon. 

Now we read in Luke (3”) that while John the Baptist was prose- 
cuting his ministry, preaching righteousness, rebuking all sham reli- 
gion, announcing an approaching judgment, and baptizing a baptism 
of repentance, “ the people were in expectation and all men reasoned 
in their hearts concerning John, whether haply he were the Messiah.” 
To a strict Apocalyptist such an earthly Messiah would be an impos- 
sibility ; to a Pharisee, one so disregardful of Jewish privilege could 

12 Ant, xviii. 1,6; Bell. Jud., vii. 10, 1. 
18 Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. 237. 
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not be the great Fulfiller; to a Zealot, John’s purely ethical and 
unrevolutionary method would be a stumbling block. But one 
feeling as did the author of the 17th of these Solomonic Psalms 
might have judged so concerning John. For there we meet an 
expectation which looked for a Messiah made like unto his brethren 
(vs. 8. 88. 42.44) | who should, to be sure, sit on David’s throne (*), 
but whose chief work should be to purge Israel from all uncleanness 
(* f 8: %- 4) and to rid the people of their oppressors, but not by 
physical prowess (*** 7-9. #4) Efe should lead his people in holi- 
ness (“), himself being pure from sin (“*), a Saviour thus who 
should deliver Israel, but by spiritual agencies, winning moral victo- 
ries through the aid of the full possession of the Spirit of God (*), 
gentle, holy, convicting of sin, full of trust, and of the fear of God. 
Such a Messiah some were looking for, longing for, only a generation 
or two before John and Jesus began their work. Such a Messiah 
earnest and trustful souls were doubtless waiting for when John’s 
»word rang through the wilderness, and men of that temper might 
readily have questioned in their hearts concerning John, whether he 
were the Messiah ; still more might they have bowed with Messianic 
recognition before that Greater One to whom John handed over his 
work. 

Now Nathanael, as described in our passage, is just such a one as 
we conceive to have been the author of this late pre-Christian psalm, 
an Israelite indeed, one true to Israel’s name, to Israel’s hope, ‘ look- 
ing for the consolation of Israel.’ He probably shared much with 
Zealot, Rabbi, and Apocalyptist. It is as impossible to set men of 
that day off into exact classes with reference to the Messianic hope, 
as it is to-day to say of any group of earnest students that each is 
the advocate of some definite social programme, Anarchistic, Social- 
istic, or ‘ Laissez faire.’ Only we may surely trace in his picture the 
features of one who was at home in the warm religion of the prophets, 
and might have shared the feelings of Simeon, or of the late psalmist 
already quoted. 

Given the preaching of John the Baptist, his announcement of a 
Greater One soon to come, the stirring of all hearts by the preaching 
and the announcement, and any sort of occasion for disciples of John 
to guess that in the Man of Nazareth a greater than John was present, 
and it seems very probable that such men as Andrew, and Philip, and 
Nathanael would, on the first experience of surprise with their new 
Master, reach some such conclusion as is ascribed to Andrew (Jn. 1*'), 
and make some such confession as is here put into the mouth of 
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Nathanael. That such a confession signified any adequate apprecia- 
tion of the words as applied to Jesus does not follow. It means 
simply that these men found in him a promising candidate for the 
fulfilment of their cherished hopes, — hopes different in quality from 
the insistent purpose of the later multitude which Jesus repelled 
(Jn. 6%) only as Nathanael and the others were more profoundly 
religious than that multitude. 

III. If the preceding argument is valid, and we conclude that the 
confession ascribed here to Nathanael is such a one as suits the times 
and the particular circumstances here pictured, we still have to meet 
another difficulty before we can maintain that this narrative can be 
true to fact. If, at the very outset of his public career, Andrew, and 
Philip, and Nathanael owned Jesus as the Messiah, wherein was 
Peter’s confession near Caesarea Philippi in any way remarkable? 
Jesus certainly found it to be so (Mt. 16"*). Does not this fact 
exclude such a. confession as is here ascribed to Nathanael, however 
possible such a confession might have been for a man like Nathanael? 

Calling to mind the conclusion of the preceding discussion, viz. 
that Nathanael is pictured as one of the ‘devout’ in Israel who 
looked for a holy, gentle, spiritual Messiah, and that something 
(namely, the sigz of Jesus’ far and penetrating vision) led him to 
find in Jesus a promising candidate for the fulfilment of his hopes, 
we shall find at our hand the material for answer to our larger ques- 
tion. The confession of Peter was made after months of intercourse 
with Jesus had opened the eyes of the disciples to the completeness 
of his contradiction of the current Messianic thought. What could 
the Apocalyptist make of the maz, lowly, needy, in many ways subject 
to common human limitations, and, in addition, one actively opposed 
to the idea of a kingdom which comes with observation? ‘To be 
sure Jesus adopted many features of the apocalyptic picture in his 
own teaching concerning the future of the kingdom, but this was for 
the most part after the confession at Caesarea Philippi, and in per- 
plexing conjunction with the doctrine of a kingdom already among 
men, unobserved, acting like leaven, growing like mustard seed. 

In even sharper contradiction did Jesus stand to the Pharisaic 
notions of an ultimate supremacy of rabbinic casuistry over all life. 
A lord of the sabbath, sovereign in his disregard of all current teach- 
ing concerning it; a setter aside of Levitical ceremonies, though 
claiming rather to discover thus their true significance ; he could not 
be accepted by any who looked for a Messianic confirmation of the , 
traditions of the elders. 
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The Zealots, in their turn, could scarcely have had a harder prob- 
lem than to find the Messiah in him who ‘ did not strive nor cry, nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the streets,’ who sought systematically 
to check the growth of ill-advised Messianic enthusiasm concerning 
himself, enjoining silence on the objects of some of his most marvel- 
lous cures. 

Nor to the simpler minded disciples was the problem of Jesus an 
easy one. Their disillusionment as the days passed on, and their 
Master contradicted one after another of their cherished Messianic 
notions, steadily increased the difficulty of their problem. They con- 
tinued with Jesus, not because he satisfied their preconceptions, but 
because he had given them something larger than their expectations 
(cf. Jn. 6%), and had himself become the new and supreme fact for 
their lives. But how far they were from abandoning their preconcep- 
tions is seen in Peter’s remonstrance with Jesus immediately after the 
great confession of Caesarea Philippi (Mt. 167%), and in the frequent 

,later references of the disciples to a material realization of the king- 
dom (cf. Mk. 10%). Peter’s confession was a high declaration 
of faith in the face of seemingly insuperable obstacles to faith ; it was, 
moreover, only the first step in the path of independent faith, as the 
immediate sequel proved. The disciples had still harder lessons to 
learn, more difficult stumbling blocks to pass. Compared thus, with 
that word of disciplined faith, the confession of Nathanael is as child- 
hood’s innocence to the established virtue of manhood, or rather to 
the victorious righteousness of youth. Nathanael owned at once a 
Lord who seemed to fit his ideas, little knowing the questionings and 
perplexities which were in store for him. Peter spoke from a long 
fellowship with a Master who had upset many cherished ideas, but 
who in some way would at length make all plain, and who in any 
case was the Master of his heart. The earlier does not rob the later 
confession of significance. The two differ as the utterances of simple 
hope and of at least partial knowledge. 

If one inquire further why Jesus should have asked the disciples as 
he did “ Who do ye say that I am?” after having been owned as 
Messiah by the disciples at the outset, answer may be made, that 
although we may not follow Baldensperger™ in assuming that the 
period between the Temptation and Caesarea Philippi was one of 
readjustment of his Messianic ideas on the part of Jesus, reaching 
certainty only shortly before putting this question to the disciples, it 


44 Lc, 253 ff. 
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is altogether probable that after the first flush of enthusiasm passed off, 
the disciples had to go through a period of questioning and wonder 
in their own hearts concerning their Master. He certainly held them 
to himself by an irresistible charm, but it is doubtful whether in the 
days of growing knowledge of Jesus’ disregard of current notions 
they found Messianic confessions so easy as they would have been in 
the first days. Then, when most of the popular following of Jesus 
had melted away, and his ministry seemed almost to be a thing of 
the past, Jesus put the searching question to these loyal disciples, 
and he heard the reply ringing true from Peter’s lips and heart. Well 
might he rejoin “ Flesh and biood did not reveal it unto thee,” for 
nothing short of the divine revelation could have wrought such a 
transformation of ideas as would allow Peter to recognize the actual 
Jesus, despised and rejected of men, as the Messiah. 

The conclusion is simple. Nathanael’s confession is what might 
have been expected when such a man as Nathanael in times thrilled 
by such preaching as the Baptist’s, and big with such hopes as filled 
all hearts, met with the Man of Nazareth and experienced for the 
first time the unique power and holy elevation of that Personality. 
It was not, however, the expression of disciplined conviction, but of 
confident hope. It rings with the buoyancy of youth. Peter’s word 
at Caesarea Philippi, on the other hand, has the serious undertone 


of life’s battle in it, as of a victory won against strong foes, but leaving 
the victor armed with courage for battles still to fight. How little 
Peter saw the severity of the coming struggles, his remonstrance with 
Jesus shows ; how truly the victory announced in his confession was 
the arming for later warfare, the following months, and Easter, and 
Pentecost, proved. 
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Peter: the Man and the Epistle. 
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HERE is a point of view from which Peter seems to occupy a 

position in New Testament criticism quite as prominent as 
that assigned him in the life of the church by Roman Catholic 
believers. For not only does the determination of individual ques- 
tions, like the authorship of the Epistle that goes by his name, 
depend upon our understanding of his attitude; but broader and 
, more important questions are involved, like the historical validity of 
the Acts of the Apostles, and consequently the history of the Apos- 
tolic church ; indeed the nature of original Christianity itself. All 
these questions shape themselves to us as we regard him and his 
views. 

I. A great school of critics has made him a representative figure, 
standing at the head of a great party in the church: the Jewish 
Christian party. It has characterized this party with distinctive 
Jewish features, holding a certain fealty to the Jewish law and forms 
of worship. It has assumed the outbreak of a revolt against this 
party led by Paul, who first caused conflict in the church, then 
overthrow of the Jewish party, and, finally, revolution in the govern- 
ment, faith, and worship of the church. 

Stated baldly, this was the position of parties in the Apostolic 
church as it was sketched under Baur’s historical imagination. And 
his great influence has impressed the features of this sketch to a 
greater or less extent upon much of the criticism that has arisen 
since his day. The fact that these features have been changed 
somewhat, and that the process of change is still active in the world 
of New Testament criticism, presents inducements to those interested 
in such work to give time and thought to the problems included in 
the field under consideration. 

At first glance the field seems rather narrow and unpromising, as 
we have but a single brief epistle from Peter’s hand, and that not 
free from doubts as to its genuineness. But as one enters the field 
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it becomes broader, taking in Paul’s references to Peter in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, certain speeches in Acts that are credited to Peter, 
some brief character sketches in the Gospels, which reveal certain 
mental traits that may fairly enough be taken as genuine, and, finally, 
the second Gospel, whose material, form, and motive are generally 
believed to be due to Peter’s preaching. 

We will turn first to the references of Paul in the second chapter 
of his Epistle to the Galatians ; because they are most explicit and 
direct to the problem in our inquiry: Peter’s attitude to the Jewish 
law on the one side and to the Gentile Christians on the other. In 
them we have account of two conferences between Paul and Peter 
over this question. In the first (Gal. 2”), Paul represents himself 
as going to Jerusalem to hold a private conference with them of 
repute (rots doxodow) in order to secure approval of his Gentile 
ministry, so that he might not have “run in vain.” In this confer- 
ence two parties appear beside that of Paul: the apostolic band and 
certain “false brethren.” These last people had been “ brought in 
privily” by some one, and had come in “to spy out the liberty” of 
Paul and his converts that they might lead them into bondage — to 
the Mosaic Law. There appears to have been a contention in the 
conference from which Paul came off victorious ; since the apostles 
did not require Titus to be circumcised, but gave Paul the right hand 
of fellowship to go to the Gentiles. 

We have in this report of the first conference of Paul with Peter an 
unqualified rejection by the apostles of the requirement of circum- 
cision as a condition of admission to the church. But the report of 
the second conference is even more explicit in its definition of Peter’s 
attitude. Soon after the first conference had ended Peter went up 
to Antioch and associated freely with the Gentile Christians, even to 
the extent of eating with them. But when certain envoys came to 
Antioch from James, Peter became timid before them and separated 
himself from the Gentiles because of his fear of the party these 
envoys represented. In writing of this conduct of Peter, Paul uses 
two words in defining its nature: doxpivoyat and its noun imroxprors. 

How any one with this story of Paul’s before him could imagine 
that this conduct represented Peter’s real sentiments is one of the 
marvels of modern criticism. The attempt of Hausrath to show that 
in associating with Gentiles and eating with them Peter “ had rushed 
impetuously into a position intrinsically foreign to him” (ew Testa- 
ment Times, English translation, iii. p. 175 f.), and then on sober 
second thought retreated, is not only without evidence in its favor, 
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but directly opposed by all the evidence at our command. Both the 
writer of Acts and Paul draw a sharp distinction between the attitude 
of Peter and that of the party of the circumcision on this matter of 
keeping the Mosaic Law. Then Paul states that Peter was acting 
from fear and contrary to his real feelings and convictions: in the 
expressive force of the verb he was playing a false part. He was 
hiding his real opinions ; he was not walking uprightly, nor according 
to the truth of the Gospel. 

The supposition that Peter adhered to his false attitude and made 
it the permanent thing in his ministry can be made only by one who 
has laid aside his knowledge of Peter’s mental habit, or who considers 
him capable of deliberate and sustained defiance of conscience. One 
might as well suppose that Peter had made his denial of his Master 
the end of his relations with him. No; we have in this desertion 
of his Gentile brethren an instance of those occasional lapses from 
his better knowledge and ways of which the Gospels furnish other 
examples. 

The cause of this particular display of weakness is not far to seek. 
In the Apostolic Council at Jerusalem there was a division of the 
missionary field ; Paul was to go to the Gentiles and Peter to the 
Jews (Gal. 2”). Under this arrangement Peter was not only under 
no obligation to champion the cause of the Gentiles, but he was 
bound to maintain harmony among the Jews, and avoid so far as 
possible every occasion of offence. So when the envoys came from 
James demanding that the Law of Moses be heeded by the Jews, 
Peter felt that to offend these men would be to wreck “his work 
among his people. What he might do with entire freedom and 
confidence when among the Gentiles, became a threat to his success 
when he was called upon to act in the face of Jewish prejudices. He 
had not the courage to announce his faith in a universal bond of 
fellowship when that meant conflict with the accredited envoys of 
the head of the Jerusalem church. This was his temptation; and 
for yielding to it Paul declared that he was not walking according to 
the truth of the Gospel. 

A brief further look at the details of Paul’s rebuke will serve to 
define Peter’s attitude more clearly. Paul writes to the Galatians that 
Peter had been accustomed to eat with Gentiles (2), implies that he 
had lived as did the Gentiles (2); and, moreover, held with him 
that a man is not justified by the works of the Law but by faith in 
Jesus Christ (2%). Here, then, is Peter’s attitude as it is interpreted 
by Paul: denial of the necessity of circumcision for admission of 
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Gentiles to the church, free association of Jews and Gentiles in the 
church, the rejection of the Mosaic Law as the justifying principle, 
and the adoption of faith in Jesus Christ in its place. And the only 
significance his separation from the Gentiles had was a cowardly 
denial of his own principles made for the eyes of the strict Jewish 
party in the church. 

We have a very instructive and interesting result when we apply 
this conclusion to the criticism that has declared Acts to be unhis- 
torical in treating the conduct and teaching of Peter as friendly to 
the Gentiles. If Paul’s representation be taken as trustworthy, Acts 
has not overstated Peter’s universalism. His eating with Cornelius is 
only an instance of the practice he followed afterward at Antioch ; and 
his utterances in the Apostolic Council are in close accord with Paul’s 
statements. As this result becomes plain to New Testament students, 
not only will the historical validity of Acts be acknowledged in this 
particular, but the whole superstructure of the school of criticism 
founded on the false interpretation of Peter’s attitude will crumble to 
the ground. 

Not only was there no conflict between Peter and Paul; but they 
were in full accord on all those positions that have been held as char- 
acteristic of Paul’s attitude. What conflict there was was between 
Paul and the party of the circumcision. Peter had no other share 
in it than to be betrayed into temporary cowardice when it had 
waxed hot. This is a very different thing from being a leader in 
the conflict. And by no stretch of a just imagination can Peter’s 
cowardice be construed to indicate -the original attitude of either 
himself or of the rest of the apostles. Even the attitude of James 
cannot be judged from the surface indications of this single event. 

II. From the standpoint of this conclusion the criticism of 1 Peter 
takes on a very different appearance from what it usually has under 
the treatment of the adverse critics. For they seem to proceed 
upon the assumption that what we find in the teaching of Paul 
cannot have been held by Peter; and that all they need to do to 
secure the rejection of any document accredited to Peter is to show 
the presence in it of “ Pauline” ideas. But we must consider that 
both Paul and Peter were Jews, and so must have held common 
Jewish notions. Moreover, we must take into account the fact that 
both were converted from Jewish Messianic beliefs by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus ; and so they must have held common Christian notions. 
We must eliminate both these classes of ideas from the problem 
before we can declare what is distinctively Pauline and what is dis- 
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tinctively Petrine. The first great problem in every safe work of criti- 
cism is to determine the full content of the common Christian faith. 

It has also been assumed that the Epistle was written for Paul’s 
churches, and that so Peter could not have written it. The same 
fallacious assumption of deep antagonism is hidden behind this posi- 
tion. Besides, the assumption that the churches addressed were of 
Paul’s founding is unwarranted. If we look at the address in the 
Epistle, we shall find two very significant classes of facts. We have 
no record of Paul’s ever having preached in Pontus, or Cappadocia, 
or Bithynia. On his second missionary journey he “ essayed to go 
into Bithynia, but the spirit of Jesus suffered him not” (Acts 16’). 
Regarding Asia we note the fact that on the same journey Paul was 
forbidden to preach the word in Asia (Acts 16°), but at the conclu- 
sion of this journey he reasoned with the Jews in Ephesus (Acts 18”). 
That there were churches in Asia other than those founded by Paul 
is as certain as anything in New Testament criticism. The churches 
addressed in the Apocalypse were Jewish in their faith and composi- 
tion. These form one class of facts. The other is found in the 
reference in Acts 2°” to those converted by Peter at the Feast of 
Pentecost, in which Jews and proselytes from Cappadocia, Pontus, 
and Asia are mentioned. These facts drive us to the conclusion that 
not only were the churches mentioned in the address of the Epistle 
not of Paul’s founding, but that they probably held some relation to 
Peter. The fact that there was a church in Rome existing before 
Paul ever visited the city, and of sufficient importance to call for the 
writing of his greatest epistle, should warn us that there was a field 
of work, and movements in it, not described in detail in the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

But it is said that 1 Peter shows marks of having been written for 
Gentile readers. That there were Gentiles in the communities to 
which the Epistle is addressed is without question ; but this does not 
indicate the general or fundamental character of these communities, 
especially when they are called “sojourners of the Diaspora” (1°), 
and are besought to have their “ behavior seemly among the Gen- 
tiles” (2”). A singular reference to the wives (3°) contains the 
statement that they have become (éyevj@yre) children of Sarah. 
These two classes of indications can have but one explanation: 
that the churches to which the Epistle is addressed were founded 
on Jewish ground, and contained such Gentile members as Jewish 
synagogues permitted, in numbers greatly increased when the syna- 
gogues became churches. 
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So generally is the opinion held that the writer of 1 Peter knew 
and used Paul’s epistles that it seems almost presumptuous to call the 
opinion into question ; but an examination of the alleged parallels will 
help us understand better the relation existing between the two writers. 
Comparing 1 Peter 2°* with Rom. 9* we find that they both bring 
together quotations from Is. 28 and Is. 8“*. The combination of 
the elect cornerstone with the rock of offence is the common idea ; 
but the differences between Paul’s use of the two passages and Peter’s 
are so great that no one can safely assert that Peter was dependent 
upon Paul in this case. Paul says nothing about the elect element ; 
he combines the two passages, writing only of the rock of offence. 
In this he does violence to the original. On the other hand Peter 
treats the two passages separately, dwelling at length upon the elect 
of God. This suggests to him the thought of the disobedient ; this 
calls to his mind Jesus’ reference to the cornerstone disallowed of 
the builders; and this suggests the rock of offence. Moreover, the 
application of the two passages is very different in Romans from that 
in 1 Peter. In Romans the rock of offence concerns the unbelieving 
Jews ; in 1 Peter, the disobedient who have stumbled at the word. 
It is also worth remarking that with Paul the passage has a dialectic 
and in 1 Peter a practical use. 

1 Peter 3”, paralleled by Rom. 8* and Eph. 1”*, gives us the 
common idea of ascension to the right hand of God, clearly an apos- 
tolic notion, and a necessary product of conversion from Jewish 
Messianic belief to Christian. 1 Peter 1 4° and Eph. 2° 4” give us 
references to the lusts of the flesh, a confessedly apostolic expression. 
If we examine the terms employed, we shall find but a single word 
common to the two passages out of a full dozen, and that the com- 
mon and almost necessary term doéAyeua. How two writers could 
have referred to the common enemy of the Christian faith with less 
use of common phraseology it would be hard to imagine. The con- 
nection with this of the appeal to the expectation of the last days 
was also a common apostolic habit. 

The exhortation to servants, wives, and husbands found in 1 Peter 2 
and 3, paralleled in Eph. 5 and 6, has been cited as showing depend- 
ence of Peter upon Paul; but such appeals were common long years 
before the days of the apostles. And when one examines the two 
sets of passages he will find that the only features they have in com- 
mon are these great social relations themselves. The teaching differs 
in form and content, and the language is wholly unlike. The same 
may be said of the injunction to be subject to the civil rulers, an 
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ancient Jewish precept found frequently in pre-Christian Jewish lit- 
erature. If one believes that the Apostolic church had any common 
faith and dealt at all in any common topics and relations, he will 
find himself driven to insist that all such common features shall be 
excluded from the tests of dependence, or if they are admitted, that 
they shall be used only when they show plain marks of common 
rhetoric. He who holds himself to tests of this nature will find the 
problem taking on a very different appearance from that given it by 
the critics who have rejected the Epistle as spurious. 

When we turn from the consideration of individual passages to the 
doctrines of the Epistle, we find that it contains passages that remind 
us of the teachings of Paul: such as the connection of the resurrec- 
tion with salvation (13=1 Cor. 15”), and with baptism (37= Rom. 6*) ; 
the connection of faith with salvation (1?= Rom. 17°) ; the hostility 
of the flesh to the soul (2 = Rom. 8°) ; Christ’s suffering in the flesh 
and being quickened in the spirit (3'® = Rom. 6”) ; and Christ’s bear- 
ing our sins in the body that we might die unto sin and live unto 
” righteousness (2 = Rom. 62). This last parallel is so striking that 
it fixes our attention and calls for special examination. But when we 
read Paul’s treatment of the idea, we find that he assumes that his 
readers are familiar with it and believe it, although they have never 
seen his face or heard his voice. It is then a common Christian 
notion which Peter must have held irrespective of any relation what- 
ever to Paul. 

Side by side with these resemblances to Paul we have some striking 
resemblances to James: as the temptations of the believers securing 
proof of their faith (1° = Jas. 1**°); love covering a multitude of sins 
(4° = Jas. 5); God resisting the proud, but giving grace to the hum- 
ble (5° = Jas. 4°) ; humbling one’s self under the hand of God that 
He might exalt him (5°= Jas. 4”); and especially the emphasis laid 
upon obedience and good works as a condition essential to salvation, 
which is found in all parts of our Epistle. 

It has been charged that 1 Peter gives a weakened form of Paul’s 
doctrines ; but this is to miss its chief characteristic. For whenever 
the two writers agree in any teaching, Paul gives it a dialectic aim 
and 1 Peter gives it a practical aim. The doctrine of faith in the 
two well illustrates this difference. In Paul’s writings it is the attrac- 
tion which exists in the soul of the believer toward the life of Christ, 
which results in a common experience; while with Peter it is trust 
in the unseen, cleansing the heart by reliance upon God. The right- 
eousness of Paul consists in the accord of the believer with God ; 
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while that of Peter consists in right conduct. Paul’s regeneration is 
secured by sharing the life of Christ through faith; with Peter it is 
wrought out by obedience. The death of Christ with both Paul and 
Peter redeems men from sin into righteousness ; but with Paul it is 
an experience which the Christian shares by faith, while with Peter 
it is an example to be copied by Christ’s followers. 

Turning now to the speeches of Paul and Peter as given in the 
Acts of the Apostles we are confronted by an equally striking similar- 
ity with that exhibited by the epistles of the two writers. Whatever 
one may think about the origin and authorship of these speeches he 
must deal with this similarity as a part of the problem. The speech 
of Paul at Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13’) has been considered an 
imitation of Peter’s speech at the Feast of Pentecost (Acts 2'**). 
But with all the common ideas, — which, it must be remarked, were 
such as all converts from Judaism must have held,—there is this 
difference: Paul aims to convert his hearers to faith in Jesus as the 
Christ ; and Peter aims to convict his hearers of sin in assenting to 
the crucifixion of Jesus, and to secure their repentance for the act, 
and the consequent forgiveness of their sins. With Paul the appeal 
is to convictions ; with Peter the appeal is to motives. 

Examining next the Gospel of Mark, whose material, form, and 
motive have generally been traced to the preaching of Peter, we 
find that Papias called attention to the fact that it had no methodical 
arrangement (owvragts), but disposed its materials in accordance with 
the practical aim of Peter in his preaching. In passing, a single 
remark as to the lack of methodical arrangement, which has so puz- 
zled critics, may be pardoned. All we need to see in this remark of 
Papias is evidence that Mark’s Gospel was not built in accordance 
with the generally received opinion of that day as to the order of 
Jesus’ ministry. To call the modern idea of Mark’s Gospel into the 
field is to be guilty of a very misleading anachronism. But this is a 
little aside from the line of our inquiry. The significant fact in the 
testimony of Papias is the practical nature of the Gospel of Mark. 
And our Mark is in full accord with the testimony of Papias. The 
doctrinal aim is almost altogether absent from this Gospel. It gives 
rather a series of pictures of Jesus’ ministry designed to secure and 
strengthen faith in him as the Messiah. Then the prominence of 
the suffering of Christ in the plan of the Gospel is significant when 
compared with the prominence of the same idea in the speeches of 
Peter in Acts and in the teachings of 1 Peter. It is singular that the 
practical religious aim of this Gospel should give it the same position 
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midway between the Judaism of Matthew and the universalism of 
Luke that 1 Peter holds between the Epistle of James and the Epis- 
tles of Paul. This correspondence can hardly be an accidental one. 

An examination of the character of Peter as it is touched upon in 
the Gospels and in Acts reveals a trait that helps to explain this 
peculiarity of the Epistle: his disposition to conform to the opinions 
of the people with whom he comes in contact. This trait is too 
prominent and well known to require mention of instances. But it 
sufficiently explains how Peter, in writing to a circle of Jewish-Chris- 
tian churches with a large Gentile element, could use the universalism 
of Paul with the practical teaching of James and the stress which 
James put upon conduct. As one reads this Epistle with the teach- 
ing of the Epistles of Paul and of James in his mind, he thinks 
instinctively of the three men as they stood in the Council at Jerusa- 
lem: Paul fighting for the admission of the Gentiles to the church 
and their freedom from the bonds of the Mosaic Law; James yield- 
ing the admission of the Gentiles without the rite of circumcision, but 
insisting upon their adoption of the morals of Judaism; and Peter 
declaring for Paul’s doctrine of faith in Christ as the sole bond of 
union, but agreeing to the conditions imposed by James. This is 
precisely the attitude of 1 Peter; and the fact that it is declared in 


detail in Acts, and explicitly stated by Paul in Gal. 2, points conclu- 
sively to the genuineness of 1 Peter. A harmony so pervasive, so 
just, and so sober is clearly beyond the skill of the pious forgers of 
the second century. 
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Isaiah xxi. I-10 reéxamined. 


DR. WILLIAM HENRY COBB. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PINIONS so various that they cannot all be true are still held 
concerning this brief poem, whose fine dramatic content is 
so wrapped in obscurities of form as to attract and to baffle successive 
generations of expositors. 
The point which naturally comes first in order is the determination, 
so far as possible, of the passage to be explained. 


I. TEXT AND TRANSLATION. 


Ginsburg’s edition of the Hebrew Bible, 1894, gives no important 
change from the ordinary reading and pointing. I would not cling 
to the Massoretic text when it gives an impossible or a manifestly 


improper sense ; it is not a fetish to be worshipped when it can be 
obviously corrected. But how often it is forgotten that the same 
ingenuity of invention should first be expended in attempting a 
rational account of the text that now is, that has been handed down 
for unknown centuries, and that always has the presumption in its 
favor! Even Duhm insists on this, as in the passage before us 
(21°). “Several critics have found that the consonants may be 
differently combined; eg. (Buhl) ABS AWY or ABYOT Wy 
(Stade).... Both scholars seem to me to have given an example 
of how not to emend. Although the present text may be faulty, 
at any rate we must first attempt to understand it, and even let a 
real difficulty remain in it, rather than travesty it into the modern 
and trivial.” 

The value of the Septuagint as an aid to sober restoration of the 
text cannot be denied, but it can be over-estimated. My own con- 
viction, gained about fifteen years ago, after comparing the entire 
Hebrew Bible, verse by verse, with the LXX renderings, has never 
been altered ; namely, that the translators have shown such a capac- 
ity for misunderstanding their originals that we need to exclude this 
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source of error with the utmost care, before concluding in any case 
that their text differed from our own. The section before us may be 
regarded as a typical one; the list which follows presents all the 
deviations, in Swete’s edition of the Septuagint, from a fairly faithful 
translation of the Massoretic text, minute changes being disregarded. 


Verse 1, D3, om.; MBID, caracyls; MB, epxouévn; MBN, PoBepdv (sc. Spaua, 
vs.?), 

Verse 2. “by, éx’ guol; “Wd “VE, cal ol rpéoBes rv Iepodv; vac., éw’ eve 
Epxovrat; ‘M3UR Pal alaPl J 53, viv orevdtw kal wapaxadéow éuaurdy, 

Verse 3. MOM, Ecdvous; “NY, Hdlenoa; POTS, éomovdaca. 

Verse 4. “NHS mizde, (cai) ) dvoula we Barriga; oY ‘Pen Fw nx, 7 
ux} wou (subj. of) épéornxer. 

Verse 5. YDS MIDE, om. 

Verse 6. vac. ceavT@; Ti ANT, loys dvd-yyerdov. 

Verse 7. TSI, eldov; DWP, axpbacat 

Verse 8. TIAS NIP", kal xddeoov Ovpelav; pK, Kupuos elrev; ridn, Thy vixra, 

Verse 9. WX, om.; vac., kal ra xetporolnra avrijs. 

Verse 10. vac. axoboare; “IAF 733 “nwo, ol xaradedippuévoe kal of ddurdpevor; 
vac., dxovoare; ‘ax, [subject of clause]; “F237, dvfyyyedev; 3, jutv. 


When the whole list is carefully studied, it is plain that the lack of 
agreement is generally due to carelessness. It must be conceded 
that the LXX should not be blamed for not translating MBE ray 
(vs.°) ; for no one since their day has been able to give a satisfactory 
account of that phrase. The same charitable construction, and for 
the same reason, should be put upon the omission of ©? in the title. 
But when it is proposed to alter the next word into MBIOD to agree 
with the LXX, I answer that the latter, if original, would never have 
been changed to the plural, while the reverse change is easy. The 
two cases that follow are minor instances of the translation of words 
rather than thoughts. The same thing runs to an amusing extreme in 

Verse 2. Here “Sy (imv. mp) is supposed to come from by, and 
as Delilah cried “ Philistines upon thee,” the prophet is made to 
exclaim, “Upon me are the Elamites.” The confusion next of 
Medes with Persians is a small matter, but “i% (imv. “Wi¥) is taken 
for the plural noun """R, xai of xpéxBas. To complete the sentence, 
these ambassadors also “come upon me.” The last word in the 
verse was apparently taken for the Hithp. of 31¥@ (Duhm). 

Dr. Paul Ruben, one of whose conjectures Professor Cheyne favored 
in this JouRNAL for 1895, has since published Critical Remarks upon 
Some Passages of the Old Testament (London, 1896). His method 
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is to re-translate into Hebrew the Septuagint of each passage consid- 
ered, and, by comparing this with MT., to deduce a text accounting 
for both. The result in the verse before us (Is. 217) is as follows : 


én’ éué Epxovrar’® viv crevdtw xal mapaxadéow éuaurdv. 
G{ OMNIS) Maa TAD KD) “Oy 


M (transposed), mms smaw Sp 


n miyarmae “Mat “b> 


“ Destroy, annihilate, O Ecbatana!” 


Ruben refers to Schrader (KATZ”. p. 378), but neither there nor 
elsewhere do I find this form FWSM in place of the usual MIVA. 
The Greek phrase at the beginning of the selection simply repeats, 
for grammar’s sake, as already mentioned, the error é7’ éyo¢. 

Verse 3. “ExXvots is rare in the LXX, but as it elsewhere repre- 
sents only nm and ra" (once each), neither of which resembles 
monn, there is no reason to suppose that the Hebrew here was 
different. *H&ixyoa, in its disregard of sense, is an important witness 
to our present text; éozovdaca is the common word in LXX for 
Sr2. 

Verse 4. What suggested Barrie to the translator is a mystery. 
Just below, WH} is read for "WWJ, and made the subject of OW in 
defiance of MIN, while "PWM is left out of the account. The phe- 
nomena of this verse may well be recalled when we are tempted to 
give undue value to the LXX version. 

The one blunder which seems to point to a different text is in vs.’, 
“and summon Uriah to the guard.” In spite of many attempts, 
there has been no success in interpreting "8%. Duhm conjectures 
IN", S& being a doublet from NWP". Possibly Oipe‘ay points to an 
original “INH, “And he cried, Now behold, Lord,” etc. However, 
as all things are possible, the LXX may have read M8 with MT., 
and pointed it MNS (cf. 8’). The last example in the above list 
seems to be the familiar itacism jpiv for iuiv. The others call for 
no further remark, except a reference to Buhl’s theory (ZATW. 
1888, pp. 157-164), which does not bear on my present purpose. 

Let us return to the title, which, of course, stands outside the 
prophecy proper. It has always been a crux interpretum. NWID 
pe"\ad, “oracle of the wilderness of the sea”; a dark oracle, 
indeed! The old Protestant commentators took refuge in a mysti- 
cal sense; the wilderness of the sea is Babylon, #.e. Rome, z.¢. the 
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papacy ; for the woman in the Apocalypse was in the wilderness and 
sat on the waters. Most moderns strike out B° with the LXX, and 
read simply "3% NW. But, as we have seen, the LXX here is a 
precarious guide both in omissions and additions. Analogy may 
give us more light. 

There are ten prophecies in the Book of Isaiah, which are dis- 
tinctly headed NW3, with an addition giving the name of the oracle. 
Five of these are perfectly clear, being simple names of countries. 
The other five are more or less enigmatical, as follows : 


pra xv 21) Pn wa Nw 221 
gt NID 2111 32) Piensa XPD 30° 
SWS XY 2118 


The third of these, as even Vitringa saw, suggests the hand of an 
editor ; for it is not the oracle of Arabia, or concerning Arabia, but 
in Arabia, which gives no good sense. But the oracle itself begins 
with the words 3°33 “P"3. This 3, then, bewrayeth the editor, 
who plainly means, "Oracle containing the word 2993. No sensible 
prophet would have prefixed such a title. Critical emendation of 
the text is no recent affair; for Vitringa, two hundred years ago, 
went on to observe that the title in 22' points simply to the phrase 
valley of vision in 22°; and that, by parity of reasoning here, RW 
“3'V> would be an editor’s way of saying, Oracle containing the 
word "35. As to the O° that follows, he suggested, without adopt- 
ing it, the theory that it might be the last two letters of an original 
O22, referring to Ez. 20% OY391 “Ba, which he interpreted to 
mean Babylon. Upon further study Vitringa gave up all these 
amendments and returned to the traditional text. “ID NW 
does not mean “oracle containing the word “37M,” he then said ; 

for an editor would have written the exact form in the text, "ST, 
corresponding to 3193. 

I do not accept this objection, and I hold that the great scholar’s 
first thought was better than his second thought. The title of 22' 
does not mean the oracle whose subject is the valley of vision; that 
phrase is merely subordinate, and if the editor had copied it with 
Chinese fidelity, he must have written [M7 N23 NW, whereas the 
2 is omitted, like the 7 in our passage. In all three cases, the 
reference is incidental, and either more or less precise as the editor 
pleases. Take the last case, 30°: ‘“ Oracle, beasts of the southland.” 
This, too, is not the subject of the oracle, but an incidental reference ; 
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not now to a word, or even a phrase, but to a subordinate topic; it 
is just as clearly editorial as the others. One more case remains, 
21; “Oracle, Dumah.” After all that has been written to elucidate 
this word Dumah, I can only express my conviction that the word 
means just what it means in the Psalms, silence, with a play, no 
doubt, on the word Edom. I think the incidental reference is to the 
watchman’s refusal to give any satisfaction to his anxious questioner. 
“It will be morning ; it will be night. You may ask if you choose; 
you may come again ;’’—that is all he says. It results that to all 
five of these massa passages titles are prefixed on a common plan, 
and that in the case before us the title must be “3 NW, not 
O° "22 or OYSY or anything of the sort.’ 

It may throw some light on the text of our passage if we examine 
next its metrical form. One needs to proceed with utmost caution, 
for in nothing are the theories of present-day biblical scholars more 
at variance than in the matter of Hebrew metres. An agreement as 
to elementary structure must be reached before there can be harmony 
in the higher divisions of the subject. It is useless to deny the exist- 
ence in some compositions of true rhythm, not only of parallelism, 
but of what is properly called metre, with uniform accents and a 
good degree of regularity ; although the Hebrews carried the princi- 
ple of variety in rhythm much farther than our tastes would sanction. 
The statement may be verbally true, but certainly the implication is 
wrong, when Driver’s /nxtroduction (even in the last edition, 1897, 
p. 362) asserts that “the poetical instincts of the Hebrews appear to 
have been satisfied by the adoption of lines of approximately the 
same length.” Although metre = measure, the measurement does 
not necessarily pertain to syllables any more than to letters. The 
mechanical counting of syllables, which Bickell takes for a test, and 
which Driver has in mind here, would make sad work of some of 
Tennyson’s spirited songs. Any one with a musical ear feels at once 
that Jonah 2* is poetry, perfect after its kind : 


ape, oe Sy “Sate TR 


and that 2” is poetry of another kind, giving a different metrical 
impression : 


Sip mpey ‘now Sixw joan 


1 One or two commentators have suggested that the ©’ may be the plural 
ending of B°"3"N3, but this word, though exceedingly frequent, is never found in 
the plural, and the suggestion has not met with favor. 
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Yet Bickell, by counting the syllables, brings both under the same 
law (Carm. Vet. Test., p. 211).2 The latter half of the above verse 
is a good specimen of Budde’s Qindé rhythm, characteristic of the 
structure of Lamentations, and of the Ode in Is. 14 (JOURNAL, 1896, 
pp. 20-25). But the poem before us is even simpler in structure ; 
for the most part it scans easily with two beats to the line. The third 
verse, ¢.9.: 


moron un | we jay 
mayor “TED | “vIn ONE 
trie spas) | paw rr 


Verse? has the same movement, up to the last measure : 


‘nT | eR AM 

THO TTT | WS WDT 
“poms | opp by 
snswr Annas Sp 


By rule the word ‘ besiege’ would have been sz7i; it is the force of 
the rhythm that changes it to svvi. A fine example of the same 
thing occurs in the Song of Deborah, where the play on her name is 
introduced : 

TO “ST Hp | Ths Sw Aw 


Compare Is. 51°. 

It is a coincidence, at least, that the very point in Is. 21? where 
the metre wavers marks an uncertainty in the sense. In the first 
place, MMI is an unexampled form; in the second place, the 
meaning seems at variance with what follows; in the third place, as 
we have seen, the LXX has a very peculiar text. Leaving this for 
the present, let us gain a wider induction. 

After the prose statement at the beginning of vs.® (the familiar 
formula "8 sy “Vo TD °D), we strike a rhythm containing three 
beats to the line: 

PTR TIT WE | MBER “TANT Te 


The fall of Babylon (vs.°) is in a verse combining three beats with. 
two : 
DUTP Tey | Ce 37 KD ATTEN 


2 As lately as 1894, Bickell criticised Duhm for not counting the syllables in 
Is. 33. (“ Beitrige zur sem. Metrik,” SB WA. cxxxi. 11.) 
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then, after the two prose words, “Vol 171, 


s73yp Tae | ey ropmhg) | O33 m7ep mR 


One more line of three beats is at the end of vs.’ : 


HSURD? aeP SePM 


Aside from these few exceptions, which no more prove variety of 
authorship than the same phenomenon in English poetry, the Massa 
is written from beginning to end in regular verse of two beats. Re- 
verting to the close of vs.’, it is important to see how the present text 
is at variance with the context. ‘This was pointed out by Kleinert in 
1877 (St. und Krit., p. 174), and has been best stated by Duhm 
(1892): “It is very questionable whether the last three words in 
vs.? are correct. MOMS might be MMI with the feminine suffix, 
but the suffix would have nothing to refer to; or MM38, with 
doubled feminine ending. But the contents are out of harmony 
‘with the connection. For if Jahve will make an end of the sighing 
(Israel’s, or, in general, that of those oppressed by Babylon), how 
can the prophet ‘on that account’ be seized with convulsions and 
with horror (vs.5*), and call the announcement a hard vision? A 
word of comfort for Israel is in place at vs., but here only a threat ; 
their joy or their pride should be made to cease. A fitting sense can 
hardly be obtained without considerable alteration.” He does not 
notice Kleinert’s conjecture MIS (‘alle will ich hinabfiihren’), 
which would be plausible if it “did not oppose the manifest connec- 
tion of thought. 
I conceive that it would not be especially violent to change 


sMswanMX>S> 


msvn nn stk Sp = msenanssxd> 


and then the clause would read: “Go up, Elam; besiege, Media; 
every foe thou shalt quell.” A command and a promise of like tenor 
occur frequently : “Go up; for Jahve shall deliver it into the king’s 
hand” (1 Ki. 22°). “Go down to Keilah; for I will deliver the 
Philistines into thy hand” (1 S. 23‘). To the form there is a perfect 
parallel in Ps. 8°: “that thou mightest still the enemy,” maw 
"8. This last word is often written defectively, as above. For 
the emphatic AS compare the double "338, vs.*. 
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It may be added that this emendation would bring the verse into 
harmony with the prevailing rhythm. 

Now if we attempt to begin the poem with MIBIDD, we perceive 
at once that something has fallen out before it. An occasional 
measure of three beats makes a pleasing variety, but to start off in 
this way would produce the same unbalanced effect as to end Mk. 16 
with époBovvro yap. 

We need some parallel here for N83, ‘it comes,’ the mysterious It 
(cf. 178*: He checks It; It is not), the judgment of the prophet’s 
vision. May not this troublesome 0? be a relic of some verb like 
Dia], suggesting an irresistible force? I venture on a daring con- 
jecture ; that the text is right as it stands; that this 0° is not the 
sea, but the regular perfect tense of the lost verb assumed by many 
lexicographers as the origin of that noun; O¥3, ‘to rage, to roar.’ 
Whatever verb of the sort we place here, it avoids that awkward 
gerundial construction mono ; we no longer have to say, ‘like 
whirlwinds in the South in passing through’; we have a simple 
infinitive of purpose ; ‘It rages like whirlwinds in the South to pass 
through ; It comes from the desert, from a terrible land.’ 

As to the translation of the passage, the Revised Version is gener- 
ally accurate, but the margin is mainly preferable to the text. In 
vs., “tart agrees not with PMWM (fem.), but with the dread It. I 
believe, with Duhm, that vs.*, end, should not be translated nega- 
tively, but thus: “I writhe at hearing it, I am dismayed at seeing 
it.” Cf. Ec. 1% To say, with most recent commentators, that he 
cannot see, is to deny the vision itself. The subject of “BW, vs.?, I 
take to be impersonal, ‘ one shattered’; z.¢. the news is that the idols 
are shattered. The American Appendix to R.V. gives in vs.*, “ my 
heart fluttereth,” which is better than either ¢‘ wandereth’ or ‘ panteth.’ 

We are now ready to examine the text and translation in metrical 
form : 

“31 Xp 
monbn ane | be yoy 300 fon sup) nipop or 

ayoh TED | VIE OTE s7TO TS | KB “DTS 
trina ‘noma? | vate mw Sat | wR nm 
anges meepe | "339 yn THO THe | ID WaT 
sty? "2 oe | per Tey ns “ets | ody oy 
tmsvn ams | otk bp 

nhy Sis | EET by | Pe TY 

32p we | onips wip 
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Ps SK TOY AED 6 
STN MET WE | MeyeT TeDT Te 
Owe Thy so) ST 
2 327 “Wary 337 
$3972 sep Sep 
ny TE Op mE KIN 
pyr Tan “id “3oy 
smi bp | a3) “Die ‘rae Sy) 
DUI Tey | Oe 377 kD ATTEN 





sex) Jon 
t7IMP Be | Tey oR; | Sap mEp 9H 
IETF | Te 
rigs oT yp “AYEY WH 
tose mT | tet oy 


Oracle: The Desert. 


It rages like storms in the South to pass through; 
From the desert It comes, from a terrible land. 

As a grievous sight It is shown to me: — 

The robber robs and the spoiler spoils. 

Go up, Elam, besiege, Madai, 

Every foeman shalt thou subdue. 

For this my loins with pangs are filled; 
Throes have seized me as of one that travails; 

I writhe at the hearing, I quake at the sight, 

My heart flutters, horror affrights me, 

My longed-for twilight It changes to dread. 
Preparing the table — spreading the rugs — eating, drinking: — 
Rise, ye princes, anoint the shield. 


For thus said the Lord to me: — 


Go, ‘do thou set thee a watchman, what he sees he will teil. 
And he saw a troop, horsemen in pairs, 

A troop of asses, a troop of camels. 

Then he listened — listening — long listening. 

And he cried: Now behold, on the watch-tower, O Lord, 
I myself do stand, ever by day, 

Yea, in my ward, I myself am set, night after night! 
And lo! here a troop coming on, horsemen in pairs ! 
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Then he answered and said: 


Babylon is fallen, fallen, 
{ And all the images of her gods are shattered to earth. 
10 O thou my bruised one, son of my threshing-floor ! 
Whatever I heard from Jahve Sebaoth, 
Israel’s God, have I told unto you. 


Il. INTERPRETATION. 


Not to dwell upon minor varieties (as represented by Hofmann or 
Winckler), there have been three general groups, according as it is 
held: (@) that the prophet Isaiah foretells the capture of Babylon by 
Cyrus ; or (4) that the same event is depicted by a writer in Cyrus’s 
time ; or (¢) that the prophet Isaiah describes the capture of Baby- 
lon in his own time. 

All agree to find as the main subject of the poem the siege and 
fajl of Babylon. After long and earnest study of the passage, I have 
come to believe that this is not the principal, but a subordinate topic. 
The first of the above views has been almost universally abandoned. 
Its justification was an assumed interpretation of Is. 13 and 14, with 
which this Massa was thought to be in harmony. Certain vivid 
details in our passage formed a stock illustration of the minute accu- 
racy of Isaiah’s predictions ; ¢.g. the breaking of images (vs.”) was a 
witness to Cyrus’s monotheism. Again, Herodotus and Xenophon 
relate that Babylon was surprised by Cyrus while its inhabitants were 
indulging in a night revel. So 21°, as commonly rendered, describes 
it. ‘They prepare the table, they set the watch, they eat, they 
drink ;” (then the alarm rings out): “rise up, ye princes, anoint the 
shield.” But this whole theory ceased to be plausible with the dis- 
covery of the cylinder inscriptions of both Cyrus and Nabuna’id. 
Babylon was not taken in a night revel; it was taken without fight- 
ing; the inhabitants of the city opened its gates to Cyrus. The 
latter was no iconoclast, and whether or not he restored the temple 
treasures to Jerusalem, he was careful to restore the idols to other 
Cities. In general, the tone of our passage is far too vivid, the inter- 
est is too personal and pressing, to be referred to a mere prediction 
of some distant event. 

The second hypothesis is the prevailing one at the present day. 
About the time when Deutero-Isaiah was encouraging the captive 
Israelites, by reason of Cyrus’s conquests at a distance, to hope for 
deliverance, the prophet of 21'” broke out into this rhapsodical 
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vision of a coming host, before whom Babylon was to fall, and by 
whom the threshed and bruised people of Jahve were to be freed. 

It seems fatal to this hypothesis that the emotions in the breast of 
the prophet in view of the impending catastrophe are those of pro- 
found sympathy and poignant distress instead of triumph. The first 
test to apply to any theory is the historical situation. If no theory 
gives an easy and natural response to that test, we may have to fall 
back upon this one ; but no element in the problem must be warped 
out of its natural construction. The unnaturalness of this explanation 
is evidenced by the constant efforts of different writers to overcome 
the difficulty. And yet few seem to have perceived that every form 
of the theory shatters against {2 by of vs.2 Reuss (Das Alte Test., 
ii. 458) remarks on vs.?: “The approach of the conqueror is the 
sign of Israel’s release.” He then gets rid of [3 by by the heroic 
method of dropping it altogether from his version, and changing it 
to aéer in his note. We do well to remember what Oppert has just 
reminded us of (PSBA., January, 1898), that the first business of 
a historian is to be faithful to his text. I cannot but think that 
Cheyne, for example, speaks from his nineteenth century conscious- 
‘ness, instead of throwing himself back to the sixth century B.c., when 
he suggests (/ntrod., p. 125) that “when the promised boon began 
to draw near, those to whom it was offered might humanely shrink 
from its terrible cost in human lives.... As a man, he [the prophet] 
is distressed at the terrors of the storming of ‘ Israel’s second native 
city’ (Ewald) ; as a servant of Yahwé, he loyally accepts the divine 
frat.” 

The third theory is Kleinert’s (St. u. Krit., 1877, p. 174 ff.), adopted 
by G. A. Smith, and also temporarily by Cheyne and Driver, although 
since abandoned by both. According to Kleinert, the siege of Baby- 
lon was an Assyrian siege in Isaiah’s own time, namely, that by 
Sargon in 710. Merodach-Baladan had seized the throne; had 
been speaking treason against Assyria with other nations, persuading 
them to cast off their allegiance. Hezekiah had shown a most prac- 
tical interest in this scheme by disclosing his temple treasures, as 
who should say: ‘Behold what a valuable ally is here!’ Sargon’s 
swift capture of Babylon, however, struck a fatal blow at the alliance, 
and was accordingly bewailed by Jerusalem. Under these circum- 
stances Isaiah gave forth this oracle. 

Now this is ingenious, but radically defective. It is not Hezekiah 
but the prophet with whom we have to do. Isaiah consistently and 
uniformly deprecated all foreign entanglements, charging his country- 
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men to stand square to every wind, and look to Jahve alone for 
deliverance from all perils. On the very occasion cited, he sternly 
rebuked Hezekiah for intriguing with Merodach-Baladan, and threat- 
ened his house with exile to Babylon. Was this the man to bow 
down like a bulrush when the heathen city with its heathen gods was 
overthrown ? 

Professor Driver asserts that the prophet betrays by his accents 
and tone that the message is one which does not fall readily from his 
lips. But do not accents and tone depend largely on the reader? 
He may render the announcement, if he chooses, with tears in his 
voice: “ Fallen, fallen is Babylon.”* Or, on the other hand, he may 
read our passage exultantly : 


555 be: mbp3; her gods are shattered to the ground; she has threshed us, 
but she herself shall be threshed; this is my message from Jahve; ‘7° wb5n. 


In view of the valid objections to all three of the interpretations 
considered, we may well subject the passage to fresh scrutiny. 

The ten verses fall into two parts, of equal length but unequal char- 
acter. Both are highly wrought, compressed, and vivid ; but in the 
second part the imagination comes more into play. The prophet is 
bidden to station a watchman ; the report of this sentinel follows. It 
is commonly and properly held that the watchman (after the analogy 
of Habakkuk and Zephaniah) is none other than the prophetic con- 
sciousness of the seer himself. Into the interesting psychological and 
religious questions involved, respecting the nature of the prophetic 
ecstasy, I cannot enter. (Cf. Duhm zz oco ; on the other side, Giese- 
brecht, Berufsbegabung, 1897, S. 55-58.) It does not seem to be 
generally observed that the second part is divisible into two sec- 
tions, separated by a long interval of time. At the end of vs.’ the 
watchman is said to have listened, listening, long listening. Here I 
must digress to examine the rendering which makes vs.’ a condition 
followed by a conclusion ; ‘if (or when) he sees, then he shall listen.’ 
The Revised Version adopts it, putting the common translation in 
the margin. Either is possible grammatically. The idea of begin- 
ning the verse with a condition started, I believe, with Ewald; it 
was almost immediately adopted by Drechsler, and these have been 
followed by many, not all, recent authors. Buhl has argued quite 
extensively for this explanation in his monograph on our passage 


3 A friend tells me that Dr. Channing was wont to repeat thé frequent phrase 
in Mt. 23 with a melancholy cadence: “ W6-o unto you, Scribes and Pharisees!” 
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(ZATW., 1888, p. 157-164), but Stade (zdid. p. 165), who agrees 
with his chief positions, differs at this point, claiming that vs.’ tells 
what the prophet saw, vs.” what he heard. ‘That vs.’ expresses a 
condition, seems, indeed, very improbable, in view of the connection 
of thought. ‘Go, set a watchman ;’’ not, “let him declare what he 
sees,” not "13" but "3"; “ what he sees he will declare” ; the watch- 
man can be trusted; he is not to be told what to see. Or even, 
with Duhm, “he shall declare what he sees’’; he shall fix his will 
upon the vision, so as to have it clearly in mind and tell it when the 
ecstasy is past. But how very flat to put in all the directions about 
horses, asses, and camels, and then tell him if he should see them to 
listen. There is no genuine vision, then; it is all the work of the 
mesmerizer. (Cf. Giesebrecht, as above.) 

Dillmann says that on the common view we should expect RN", 
but there is no strict consecution between vs.°*"*’ unless you beg the 
question by assuming the conditional construction. Duhm admits 
that this last is rather logical than grammatical. 

In vs.’ the watchman begins to expostulate : “ Now, behold, Lord.” 
He goes on to protest that he stands on guard by day continually, 
and is at his post a the nights. This is clearly appropriate, as the 
symbolical way of marking the lapse of an indefinite period between 
the visions of vs.’ and vs.°.* In vs.’ the watchman had already seen 
something, but though he has listened, listened, and listened, all the 
days and nights since, he has heard nothing. In vs.” he has heard 
something, and heard it from Jahve Sebaoth, and he announces it to 
the oppressed people; the announcement is S35 M55). It is the 
Lord, then, who “ answers’”’ in vs.*, even as it is the Lord to whom 
the watchman had appealed in vs.°. Dropping the figure of the 
watchman, the vision shows us an army; then a lapse of time of 
unknown extent; then an army again, with the Divine declaration 
of the oppressor’s fall, which the prophet repeats to the down-trodden 
people. The not uncommon interpretation, that the interval gives 
time for the army of Cyrus to take the city and come out again 
into view becomes unnatural in view of these days and nights of 
expectation. 

If now we can find a fair and reasonable interpretation of the first. 


4 Hofmann (Schriftbeweis?, ii. 2, p. 549 ff.) treats of Is. 211, I quote from 
the closing paragraph. “Although it may therefore require a long time —thus 
this symbolical action is to be understood — before the destruction of Babylon, 
ordained of old in the counsel of God, is accomplished, accomplished nevertheless 
it will be.” 
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part of the prophecy, it is no obstacle to its reception if the final 
catastrophe refers to another matter; nor will it be an insuperable 
obstacle, if our passage connects at either end with the context in 
which it has been handed down from antiquity. 

I believe that the siege in our passage is the siege of Jerusalem ; 
that the enemy is Assyria; that the prophet’s distress is caused by 
the ravages of the foe upon his own country; that the prophet is 
Isaiah himself; and that the historical situation is the familiar one 
of ch. 1 and 10, 14*”, 17'*"*, and especially of 22'. 

For the first point I cannot claim absolute novelty. Four cen- 
turies ago, Don Isaac Abrabanel maintained in his work on the 
Prophets that our passage referred to the siege of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Vitringa holds him up to scorn; and it must be 
owned that the difficulties of the position were evaded rather than 
met by Abrabanel. 

“ All sighing I make to cease” he explained to mean that mere sigh- 
ing would yield to the loud lamentations of vs.2!_ “ Fallen is Babylon” 
meant that Babylon had fallen upon Jerusalem! ‘“Cognosce riv ad- 
Oaseav Interpretis,” says Vitringa. And yet Vitringa himself, to a 
certain extent, broke with the interpretation prevalent then and now. 
He held that although vs.” and all following, referred to Cyrus’s 
attack upon Babylon, the whirlwind from the desert (vs.'*) pre- 
dicted Nebuchadnezzar’s expedition against Jerusalem, which was 
then to be avenged by the Persians. He acutely objected to the 
common interpretation that it is precluded by the title "3°V3 which 
(all agreed) meant Babylon. “Does it seem sufficiently in harmony 
with the elegance of our prophet to introduce the enemy as coming 
from the desert to destroy the desert? I trow not.” 

In our own day, the feeling that the vision has a Palestinian color 
has induced Duhm to remark: “That which rushes on like cyclones 
comes from Babylon, but passes over the wilderness to the seer; 
hence the wilderness is the one between Babylon and the prophet’s 
position north of the Negeb.... From the Palestinian simile we 
may infer that the author lived in Palestine.” 

Cheyne will not admit so much, but he reaches the same goal by 
a more circuitous route. “It is true that the seer speaks as if at a 
distance from Babylon. But this again is to be explained by the 
ecstatic phenomena. It is as if a spiritual force had lifted him up 
like Ezekiel (Ez. 8°) and brought him to Jerusalem” (Jn/rod., p. 125). 

Objections to the claim of Isaiah’s authorship spring into the mind 
at once, but let us first give the theory the justice of a fair statement. 
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_By a happy accident, some editions of the Revised Version present 
ch. 21 and 22 in parallel columns. One may pass back and forth 
repeatedly from one to the other in reading, and the hearer would 
never suspect, unless he had given special study to the matter, that 
he was not listening to a continuous narration. 


21% A grievous vision is declared unto me; the treacherous dealer dealeth 

22* _ treacherously, and the spoiler spoileth. Therefore said I, Look away from 
me, I will weep bitterly; labor not to comfort me, for the spoiling of the 

213-4 daughter of my people. Therefore are my loins filled with anguish; pangs 
have taken hold upon me as the pangs of a woman in travail; I am pained 
so that I cannot hear; I am dismayed so that I cannot see. My heart 
panteth, horror hath affrighted me; the twilight that I desired hath been 
turned into trembling for me. For it is a day of discomfiture, and of tread- 
ing down, and of perplexity, from the Lord, the Lord of hosts, in the valley 
of vision; a breaking down of the walls, and a crying to the mountains. 
And Elam bare the quiver, with chariots of men and horsemen; and Kir 
uncovered the shield. Go up, O Elam; besiege, O Media; all the sighing 
thereof have I made to cease. And it came to pass that thy choicest 
valleys were full of chariots, and the horsemen set themselves in array at 
the gate. For thus hath the Lord said unto me, Go, set a watchman; let 
him declare what he seeth. And he saw chariots, horsemen in pairs, a 
chariot of asses, a chariot of camels; and he hearkened diligently with 
much heed. And in that day did the Lord, the Lord of hosts, call to 
“weeping, and to muurning, and to baldness, and to girding with sackcloth; 
and behold, joy and gladness, slaying oxen and killing sheep, eating flesh 
and drinking wine; let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die. They 
prepare the table, they set the watch, they eat, they drink; rise up, ye 
princes, anoint the shield. And the Lord of hosts revealed himself in 
mine ears; Surely this iniquity shall not be purged from you till ye die, 
saith the Lord, the Lord of hosts. 


This last verse has no parallel in ch. 21. For the revellers of 
ch. 22 there was no word of comfort, but only stern threatening ; 
there was no word of comfort for Edom, whose call from Seir is 
answered in 21” by the very watchman of our passage, with studied 
obscurity ; and yet it was not Isaiah’s intent to leave without a word 
of cheer Jahve’s own remnant, “my threshing and the corn of my 
floor.” For their sakes it is revealed to the prophet in symbolic 
figure, that in the dim future vengeance will overtake the oppressor ; 
and even before his impious boasts ring in the ears of the loyal 
people, ‘ Where are the gods of Hamath and Arpad? who is Jahve ?’ 
— even now when, like a pall, the terrible doubt is spreading whether 
Jahve can stand before these mighty gods, comes the clear, strong 
message: “All the graven images of her gods are broken unto the 
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ground.” And as the representative city of Jahve is now threatened 
by heathen Asshur, so the representative city of that kingdom shall 
then be destroyed. For it may well be that Babylon, not Nineveh, 
was regarded by our prophet as the appropriate symbol of the hostile 
world-power. The impossibility of the equation Babel = Asshur is 
stoutly maintained by eminent authorities and as stoutly denied by 
others. The question should be settled if possible, and it cannot be 
settled by brushing it aside impatiently. It is by no means a question 
dividing between conservatives and radicals, for it cuts quite across 
that division. Professor Rawlinson joins hands with Professor Cheyne 
to assert this impossibility, while in opposition are found Dr. Kay and 
Professor Tiele. 

Two points are to be proven: first, that Assyria- Babylonia was one 
power ; next, that on the lips of Isaiah, Babylon would be a proper 
symbol for that power. The first point is held by the two historians 
whose consensus carries greatest weight, Eduard Meyer and C. P. 
Title. In accordance with the plan of each, the former treats the 
matter incidentally, the latter thoroughly. 

Meyer (Geschichte i. 461), after speaking of the subjection im- 
posed on other lands conquered by Assyria, goes on to remark: 
“Only Babylonia occupies a different position. To be sure, we find 
governors here too, but nevertheless it is to be regarded essentially 
as an independent kingdom united with Assyria by a kind of personal 
union. Plainly Sargon was proud of the fact that he himself pos- 
sessed the fountain-head of the culture of his own land. For this 
reason he calls himself Sargon II., looking back to the old king of 
Agade ; for this reason he lays special emphasis on the number of his 
years as king of Babylon, and has his inscriptions engraven in old- 
Babylonian script. He mentions the particular interest which he 
took in Babylon, Sippar, Nippur, and other cities of Babylonia, in 
that he permitted the inhabitants to pursue their occupations in 
peace, and in that he held their gods in high esteem. Just so 
in every inscription he boasts that he has restored the lapsed usages 
of the cities of Asshur and Charran.” 

Professor Tiele’s history has a significant title, Badylonisch-Assy- 
rische Geschichte. He begins it by justifying this title. The passage 
is too long to quote, but may be summarized thus, using his own 
words : 

It is only in appearance that this is the history of two powers; in 
reality it is that of a scarcely separable whole. Often not formally 
united, it is true, and each possessing its own peculiar character, 
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they yet belong indissolubly together, even their constant strifes 
testifying that only one at a time could be a sovereign power. They 
were also, as matter of fact, one and the same people, in speech, 
religion, culture, and civilization, with no greater difference than that 
between Spartans and Athenians, or between North and South Ger- 
mans. The history before us is not only that of one people, but of 
one world-power, whose different branches come alternately into 
prominence. . 

He goes on to trace interesting historical parallels with the double 
kingdom on the Nile, Upper and Lower Egypt, and the double king- 
dom on the Jordan, Israel and Judah, in which last, as he shows, 
the separation was much sharper than that between Babylonia and 
Assyria, “and yet,” he adds, “no one ever doubted the essential 
unity of Hebrew history.” ‘We are justified, then,” he concludes, 
“in conceiving and representing the history of the ancient Chalde- 
ans, Assyrians, and Babylonians as a single whole.” 

Against these arguments I find nothing of more importance than 
the following from Professor Rawlinson (Pu/pit Commentary, on 
Is. 13'; see also McCurdy, i. 86, but cf. § 174-178) : 


Neither Isaiah nor any other sacred writer knows of an Assyro-Babylonian 
kingdom or empire. Assyria and Babylonia are distinct kingdoms in Genesis 
(10*12), in 2 Kings (18-20), in 2 Chronicles (32), in Isaiah (36-39), and in 
Ezekiel (23, 30, and 31). They had been at war almost continuously for above 
seven centuries before the time of Isaiah... The two countries were never 
more one than Russia and Poland, and until Tiglath-Pileser assumed the crown 
of Babylon in 729 B.c., they had always been under separate monarchs. 


Professor Rawlinson seems quite unconscious of the bearing of his 
final concession. It was not only Tiglath-Pileser who took the hands 
of Bel, doubtless deeming that day the proudest of his life, but Sargon 
also, and Sennacherib; that is, it was just in Isaiah’s time that the 
two kingdoms were united under the same monarchs, who succes- 
sively took the title, “ king of Babylon.” 

As to Professor Rawlinson’s Scripture references, those in Ezekiel 
refer to a later period ; Gen. 10°”, even if we accept its unity, says 
nothing about two separate kingdoms; we simply read into it our 
traditional notions; and the passages in 2 Kings, 2 Chronicles, and 
Isaiah are extracted from a common source, the only pertinent ref- 
erence being to Merodach-Baladan. Now he was not the king of a 
rival empire, nor a Babylonian patriot, as Lenormant called him, but 
a usurper, who made a mere ripple in the long stream of Babylonian 
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history, a usurper from whom the native Babylonians were glad to be 
delivered by Sargon. 

I must next show that 533 is a fitting expression to indicate this 
united world-power. Our passage refers to the siege of a city (vs.’). 
The hostile army is seen in vision (vs.”); but there follows, after 
long waiting, another vision (vs.°), in which an army is described in 
terms only partly identical. If this first host portends disaster to 
Judah, the second may symbolize divine retribution, which in the 
vision should proceed with poetic justice, idols over against the God 
of Israel, city over against city. But why is not this city Nineveh, 
the capital of Assyria? I ask in reply: What was Nineveh to Isaiah 
and his people? Its very name nowhere occurs in his prophecies, 
nor in any prophet until long afterward when Nahum and Zephaniah 
take up the burden. On the other hand, what was Babylon? Since 
the days of the conquest of Canaan, there had been frequent points 
of contact between Israel and the home of their primal traditions, 
frm Achan’s Babylonian garment to the recent re-population of 
Samaria. If the stories of the Jahvist in the Book of Genesis were 
in written form about the year 800, they were fresh in the minds of 
Isaiah’s generation. If they were older still, so much better was their 
opportunity to be fixed in popular belief. In any case, 633 had 
already become, as it has never ceased to be, the type of a proud, 
hostile power, that lifts itself against Jahve only to be brought low 
before him. Our prophet does but repeat the shout of Jahve’s 
avenging messengers on the ancient Plain of Shinar, mp3 55) 

‘a2. There is a passage, whose genuineness I would not defend, in 
the Book of Micah (4”), where the daughter of Zion, threatened by 
the Assyrian, is told: ‘thou shalt come even unto Babylon.” Driver 
(Jntrod., pp. 349-50) argues at length that this is an interpolation, 
but concedes the very point we are making at present by saying that 
in itself it would be proper enough to depict an exile to Assyria in 
the words “thou shalt come even to Babylon,” since Babylon was a 
chief city of Assyria. And if Micah coudd have said “to Babylon,” 
meaning “to Assyria,” the same is true of Isaiah, who thus could 
have written 39°. Instead of straining our eyes to look forward 170 
years, we may refer ch. 39 to Sennacherib’s invasion, and compare 
the particulars in vs.*’ with the striking parallels in his prism 
inscription. 

We read in 2 Ki. 17 that the king of Assyria captured Samaria, 
and brought men thither from Babylon. Sargon says in his Annals 
that in the first year of his reign he transported men from Babylon to 
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Syria. The writer in 2 Kings states that the men from Babylon 
made Succoth-Benoth. We may be sure that this experiment in 
idolatry at their doors, this trial of strength between Jahve and the 
gods of Babylon would be watched with deep concern by the proph- 
ets of Judah. Their interest in all the neighboring peoples was 
primarily religious ; and so in the passage before us: “ Babylon is 
fallen, fallen; and all the graven images of her gods he hath broken 
to the ground.” 

It makes nothing against the view here presented that at the 
capture of Babylon the idols were not actually destroyed. What 
they stand for is the heathen power hostile to the Lord; and that 
was destroyed, and will be, on to the consummation. Note the 
same thought in Jer. 51°", which quotes and expands the phrase in 
question ; the whole context is important. 


As Babylon hath caused the slain of Israel to fall, so at Babylon shall fall the 
slain of all the land. 


Ye that have escaped the sword, go ye, stand not still; remember the Lord 
from afar, and let Jerusalem come into your mind. We are ashamed, because we 
have heard reproach; confusion hath covered our faces; for strangers are come 
into the sanctuaries of the Lord’s house. Wherefore behold, the days come, saith 


the Lord, that I will do judgment upon her graven images; and through all her 
land the wounded shall groan. 


This may serve to show how, in general, the brief, brilliant hints 
of our poet are taken up and worked out by later writers. The style 
of Is. 21° marks it off as a signal work of genius. Hitzig was 
vastly mistaken in his sneer at its author: “Er ist nur stark in der 
Schwache.” 

If a definite situation is desired, into which our passage may natu- 
rally fit, I would refer to the excitement into which all the little states 
of West Asia were thrown by the death of Sargon in 705. Edom got 
no satisfaction from our watchman, and gave up the league ; among 
the kings who yielded to Sennacherib was Malik-rammu, king of 
Edom. Judah was overrun, but would not submit. I believe our 
chapter is rightly placed before ch. 22, but after ch. 20, whose proph- 
ecy is about to be fulfilled ; the inhabitants of this coast-land will see 
the peril of trusting in Egypt, and exclaim: ‘and we, how shall we 
escape?’ 

If I have rightly grasped the historical situation, it will not be 
necessary to discuss the theory of Winckler (Al#. Untersuch., 122 f.) 
which finds the occasion for the prophecy in the uprising of Sama¥- 
Sum-ukin in 648. Suffice it to say that the natural sense of vs.? does 
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not favor this view. If the date 705-3 can be maintained by the 
above line of reasoning, the Isaian authorship will be generally 
admitted. 

But the converse does not follow, that the refutation of the view 
which makes Babel stand for the Assyrian empire would carry with it 
the denial of Isaiah’s authorship. For we may combine, with much 
plausibility, a part of Kleinert’s theory, namely, that Babylon is the 
ally of Jerusalem and is captured by the Assyrians, with the main 
reference to the siege of Jerusalem, not Babylon, contended for 
above. I am not sure but this combination presents the fairest 
method of dealing with all the facts of the problem which are at 
present accessible. Two varieties of this theory are possible. Ac- 
cording to one of these, the impending siege of Jerusalem is, as 
above, the subject up to vs.°; while vs.’ refers not to Sargon’s capture 
of Babylon in 710, but to Sennacherib’s in 704/3. That capture is 
now foretold, whether by human or Divine prescience need not be 
determined. Judah is the threshing-ground, since it is to be overrun 
by the Assyrian armies. The final message is not one of comfort, 
but of unrelieved warning, thus coming into closer parallelism with 
2 gi, . 

The objection to Kleinert’s view, namely, that the prophet shows 
so strangely sympathetic an interest in the siege of the heathen city, 
disappears, if the city in question is his own Jerusalem ; while most 
of Kleinert’s arguments retain their force. Of course it was just as 
important to Merodach-Baladan in 704 as in 710 to secure the alli- 
ance of Hezekiah; among other things, the imprisonment of Padi 
shows how far the king of Judah had been willing to act with the 
confederates. 

But I would propose another, and simpler, modification of the 
theory. In the great coalition forming against Assyria, .t was essen- 
tial for all the powers from Egypt around to Babylon to support one 
another. We know from the vivid picture in Is. 30° that Hezekiah 
sent an embassy to Egypt ; we should not know it otherwise, though 
every one sees that it was a natural move to make. It was equally 
natural for him to send a similar embassy to Babylon; he had 
already received its delegation with favor; it was his turn now 
to send “letters and a present.” Assuming that he did so, “the 
treasure on the backs of asses and camels” with troops to guard it, 
is what the watchman sees, vs.’.5 They have started for Babylon, 


5 Hofmann, /c., objects to “this strangest sort of an army,” if regarded as a 
military force. 
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but the prophet knows it is in vain; not, as in Egypt’s case, because 
of lukewarmness, but because of discomfiture. Hence the whirlwind 
will sweep on into Judah (vs.'*). The "3 of vs.° gives the reason 
for this sad certainty ; the watchman has beheld not only the setting 
forth, but also, after long suspense, the return of the embassy (vs.°), 
while the Divine voice proclaims the ruin of Babylon and therewith 
of Judah’s hopes. 

Any one of these hypotheses, or perhaps some other, may be 
sufficient to offset the edifice of mere conjecture that has been grow- 
ing around the Cyrus theory. What we really know of the historical 
situation is consistent with Isaiah’s authorship; and further light 
on the history of the times may any day make plain what is still 
obscure. I have but touched upon the many points of contact 
between these ten verses and the acknowledged prophecies of 
Isaiah ; but they are generally conceded. It was only with hesi- 
tation that Cheyne and Driver abandoned the Isaian authorship in 
the form held by Kleinert, on account of historical considerations. 
In Driver’s case we have his own statement (/sa.?, p. 218): “On 
the whole, while reluctant to abandon Isaiah’s authorship of this 
prophecy, the writer must allow that it now seems to him to be 
doubtful whether this view of it is correct.” But the arguments 
he presents do not bear against the theory here advocated, and 
Driver greatly understates the evidence from diction when he says 
in the same connection: “ Phraseologically, it is true that it presents 
two or three points of contact with Isaiah’s usage.” Kleinert came 
much nearer the truth, in the place cited above: “In view of the 
numerous coincidences with Isaiah, in vocabulary and ideas, it is not 
too much to say that had not the reference to Babylon occurred, the 
anonymous piece would always and at once have been considered 
Isaian.” (Delitzsch, /satah*, in loco, is still stronger.) As already 
shown, the points of contact with ch. 22 alone are more than “ two 
or three.” I present a number, relating to both language and 
thought, from other parts of Isaiah. 

Verse z. The sweeping on of the Assyrian to invade Judah is 
denoted by the rare word (in this sense) mor ; the same event is 
described by the same word, with the image of water instead of wind, 
at 8°; “he shall sweep onward into Judah.”’ See also 5% (whirlwind). 
The construction 3333 MSS is paralleled in 9? VWXP3 MMW. 

Verse 2. Delitzsch in his fourth edition gives up the Isaian author- 
ship of our passage, but yet remarks : “ Conformably to Isaian custom, 
a fresh start is made at vs.?.” 
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PNM, meaning revelation from God, recurs at 29"; in the kindred 
sense of covenant at 28"; elsewhere only in the physical sense of 
conspicuousness. Verse? proceeds : 


TN THVT WS Ws 


This is quoted literally with evident reference to Sennacherib in 33}, 
which thus makes definite what Kleinert calls “the great unnamed ” 
of our passage. I cannot insist on this, as ch. 33 has become one of 
the antilegomena ; but Assyria is a robber also in 10 17" 22%. 

“i% has various meanings, but Isaiah uses it as here in the sense 


‘besiege’ at 29%. At 7° another confederacy plans to go up against 
Judah. 


Verse 3. Dismay at the sight = 5™. 

Verse 4. ‘19h, ‘to wander,’ is one of Isaiah’s favorite words ; see 
3” 9” 28-7 29% 30%. Note also 7? (moved as trees). 

Fwd, ‘the evening,’ is very rare in the prophets. Isaiah has it at 
5%. For the thought, cf. 17%. “At eventide” (the evening of my 
desire), “ behold, terror.” For OW (impersonal) cf. 28°, end. 

Verse 5. Cf. 5", where Judah’s nobles are revelling and are sur- 
prised with disaster. For the infinitives, see 5° 207 (close by). 

Verse 6 begins with an Isaian formula; so 8" (note the whole 
context there) 18‘ 21° 314. On 7 cf. 207. 

Verse 7. The particulars are joined on oddly as in 18*". For the 
triple repetition at the close, there are two exact parallels in Isaiah : 
28" and 29". Similarly 32°. 

Verse 8. “Continually,” “ by day,” “by night” = 28”. 

Verse 9. ("?°DB here is the counterpart of the same word in 10”, 
where Sennacherib boasts that his hand has found the graven images 
of other peoples, and he expects to serve Jerusalem in the same way. 
The retort comes here; he shall fall into the pit that he digged. 
See the same word again 30”. 

Verse 10. The vision closes with the characteristic Isaian phrase, 
Jahve Sebaoth. 

Looking at the contents of our passage as a whole, and in all its 
relations, we must simply add it to the other prophecies of Isaiah 
which relate to the invasion of Palestine by Assyria, with the conse- 
quent chastisement of Israel. 
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The Composition of the Book of Daniel. 


PROF. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


BRYN MAWR, PENN. 


1. Previous Theories. 


INCE the Neo-Platonic Porphyry at the end of the third cen- 
tury A.D. put forth his theory that the book of Daniel was com- 
posed by a Palestinian Jew in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
book has been the subject of much interesting discussion. It has 
attracted students of all sorts as a candle does moths on a summer 
night, and though many have singed their wings, few have imparted 
to their successors a sufficient dread of their painful experience to 
deter others from flying towards the attractive but fateful candle. 
Those whose morbid fancy leads them to contemplate unduly the 
“last things” have sought to fathom the mystery of its symbolic 
numbers ; the critically minded have tried to demonstrate its Macca- 
bean origin ; the scholarly orthodox have endeavored to prove that: 
it is a genuine exilian work of Daniel; while a few critics have 
appeared who would divide it between two or more authors. 

It is with considerable hesitancy that I venture to express on such 
a book views which differ in some respects from those of all my prede- 
cessors ; but, having reached the conclusion that the work is com- 
posite, and that the analysis must proceed on lines different from any 
hitherto attempted, I have ventured to propose a new solution of the 
problem, in the hope that it may contribute something to the dis- 
covery of the truth. 

That Daniel is an Apocalypse and not a prophecy, is now so gen- 
erally accepted as to need no proof. That it is a product of the 
Maccabean and not of the exilic age has been so abundantly demon- 
strated by others that it may pass without further discussion. The 
attempts hitherto made to detect differences of authorship in Daniel 
have not met with marked success. So far as I know, Spinoza was 
the first to doubt the unity of the book. In his Zractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, x, he declares that ch. 8-12 were no doubt written by 
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Daniel, but suspects that ch. 1-7 are extracts from the annals of the 
Chaldean kingdom. Sir Isaac Newton in his Observations upon the 
Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of St. John, p. 10,' held that 
the last six chapters contained prophecies written at several times by 
Daniel himself, while the first six are a collection of historical papers 
written by others. Similarly Beausobre? held that the first six chap- 
ters were not written by Daniel, but that his prophecies begin with 
the seventh. 

Towards the close of the last century and in the early part of the 
present, the idea that Daniel is not a unity was revived by Michaelis, 
Eichhorn, and Bertholdt. J. D. Michaelis, in consequence of certain 
phenomena in the version of the LXX, held that ch. 3-6 did not 
belong to the original work.* Eichhorn divided the book into two 
parts, ch. 2-6 forming one, and ch. 1, 7-12 the other. The former 
part, he held, was a tradition concerning Daniel written by an earlier 
Jew, upon which the latter part was engrafted by a Jew of the time 
of*Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Bertholdt in his Daniel neu iibersetet und erkléirt (Erlangen, 1806), 
is more thorough-going than any of his predecessors. He divides 
Daniel among nine different authors as follows: 1. Chapter 1, 
which he dates in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus; 2. Chapter 
2, which he assigns to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus; 3. Chap- 
ter 3'™, written in the Greek period later than ch. 2; 4. Chapter 
3-4, which he places late in the Greek period; 5. Chapters 5 and 
6, to which he assigns no higher antiquity than in the case of the pre- 
vious section ; 6. Chapter 7, from the time of Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
7. Chapter 8, written after the death of Epiphanes ; 8. Chapter 9, writ- 
ten after Antiochus Epiphanes had defiled the temple ; and 9. Chap- 
ters 10-12, which he assigns to the same reign, but to a somewhat 
later period. Bertholdt was followed in this analysis by Augusti. 

Meinhold in three different publications* has within a few years 
revived the theory of Eichhorn. He separates ch. 2-6 from the rest 
of the book, dating them about 300 B.c., and regards the rest as Mac- 
cabeean. Strack® in 1885 held that a book of stories about Daniel 





1 London, 1732. 2 Remarques sur le Test 4, 1742. 

8 Cf. his Ubersetzung des A. T.— Anmerkungen sum Proph. Dan. p. 22, and 
his Orientalische und Exegetische Bibliothek iv. 26-30. 

* Die Composition des B. Daniel, 1884, Bettrage zur Erkiérung des B. Dan., 
1888, and Daniel in Strack & Zéckler’s Kg/: Kom., 1889. 

5 Zéckler’s Handbuch der theologischen Wissenschaften i. 171-173; Einleitung 
in das A. T., 1888, p. 69 ff.; Herzog’s Realencyclopédie vii. 419. 
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was issued in Aramaic in the time of Alexander the Great, to which 
the visions were added in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. In the 
latest edition of his Zinleiting (1895), he appears to have receded 
from this position.® 

Lagarde’ expressed the opinion in 1891 that Daniel is a collection 
of disconnected pamphlets, some of which, viz., ch. 7 and 9-12, 
were unknown to Josephus and were not written till 69 a.v.’ 

On the other hand, most scholars hold firmly to the unity of the 
book. Bleek® dismisses the idea of a duality of authorship in a few 
words. Schrader” likewise gives little consideration to that point of 
view. Budde in his review of Meinhold’s theory (Literaturzeitung 
1888, No. 26) rejects it. Cornill" argues strongly for the unity of 
the work, and suggests” that the great haste in which the book was 
composed accounts for the “ wood-cut fashion” (/o/eschnittmanier) 
of the author. Ko6nig,® Behrmann," Driver,” Bevan,” and Kamphau- 
sen” may be put in the same class, though Driver admits ® that per- 
haps not enough weight has been given to Meinhold’s arguments ; 
while von Gall” in a work devoted to the demolition of Meinhold’s 
theory endeavors to demonstrate the unity of the book. 

With the exception of Bertholdt’s work the analyses of Daniel 
which have been proposed are based on the difference of form which 
appears when ch. 1-6 are compared with ch. 7-12. Chapters 1-6 
are narratives in which Daniel is spoken of in the third person, while 
ch. 7-12 are visions which Daniel himself recounts in the first person. 
The replies to these arguments have been based chiefly on the two 
facts that the different parts exhibit the same historical environment, 


6 See pp. 145, 146. 

' Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1891, p. 508 ff. Behrmann, Das Buch Daniel, 
p. xv, mistakenly attributes this to Reuss. 

8 Cf. Konig, Zinleitung in das A. T., p. 384. 

9 Introduction to the Old Testament, translated from the German ed. of 1865 
by Venables, 1888, Vol. ii., p. 199 ff. He had, however, expressed his views 
more at length in the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1860. 

10 De Wette’s Zinleitung, 8 ed., 1869. 

11 Zinleitung in das A. T., p. 259. 

2 Die siebsig Jahrwochen Daniels, p. 31 n. 
18 Einleitung in das A. T. 

14 Das Buch Daniel, in Nowack’s Handkommentar. 

15 Introduction to the Literature of the Old Test. 

16 The Book of Daniel, Cambridge, 1892. 

11 The Book of Daniel in Hebrew, in Haupt’s Sacred Books of the Old Test. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 482, 483. 

19 Die Einheitlichkeit des Buches Daniel, Giessen, 1895: 
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and that the similarity of language and of conception in the different 
parts implies unity of authorship. Against the first of these arguments, 
as will appear, we have nothing to say, but the second of them, 
though valid as against divisions of the book hitherto proposed, has 
some striking points of weakness which its advocates have over- 
looked. In my judgment Bertholdt has come nearer than any other 
writer, unless it be Lagarde, to an appreciation of the real character 
of the book, though he erred in assigning widely different dates to 
the different parts, and in finding the work of too many authors in 
the book. 

Before passing in review the contents of Daniel, a word should be 
said with reference to the languages in which it is written. As is 
well known, the portion of the book between ch. 2‘ and 7” is in 
Aramaic, while the rest exists in Hebrew. This Aramaic section 
crosses the line between ch. 6 and 7, where the division in the book 
has usually been made by critics, and cannot well be made an ele- 
ment in the analysis. Chapter 7, which belongs to the visions, is 
written in the Aramaic tongue, in which the history is narrated. 

On the whole, the best explanation of the presence of the two 
languages is that now accepted by several scholars” who hold that it 
was written in Hebrew, and that then the author, or some friend of 
his, issued an Aramaic edition. Later, when a part of the Hebrew 
was in time of persecution lost, its deficiency was supplied from the 
Aramaic version, hence the present bi-lingual form of the book. 

It is, however, in this Aramaic portion that those expressions occur 
upon which most writers rely for those earmarks of style by which 
they prove unity of authorship.” If, however, it should appear that 
the so-called author, who may have made the Aramaic version, was 
simply an editor who compiled the work and wrote the preface 
(ch. 1), the marks of style might then conceivably be due to the 
liberty which the translator allowed himself. Some features of the 
case, which will appear more clearly at a later point, render this 
supposition improbable. 

20 Cf. Bevan, of. cit., p. 27, and Haupt on 2 in Kamphausen’s Daniel in 
Hebrew. 

21 The phrase “ peoples, nations, and tongues” (1-3) NMBN NYY) occurs 
in 3% 7- 29 331 (41) 519 623 714, and not elsewhere in Daniel. The phrases “God of 
heaven,” “ Lord of heaven,” and “King of heaven,” for which Professor Moore 
claims that our author has.a predilection (this JOURNAL, xv. 193), are found in the 
Aramaic portion (cf. ch. 2!% 19 523 and 4%), but we look in vain for them else- 


where. These are but examples. The most striking characteristics of style are 
in the Aramaic sections, 
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Noting, then, the fact that the presence of the Aramaic tongue 
cannot be urged in favor of a duality of authorship, and the further 
fact that those marks of style which have been most forcibly urged 
against a critical analysis are in the Aramaic sections, we pass to a 
review of the contents of the work itself. 


2. The Analysis. 


Chapter 1 is a preface to the rest of the book. It tells us of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s siege of Jerusalem, of the capture of Hebrew 
princes including Daniel, of Daniel’s training at Babylon, and of his 
superiority to the magicians in interpreting visions and advising the 
king. 

When this chapter is compared with the rest of the book, the fol- 
lowing difficulties appear: 1. It is implied in vs.°*"** that three 
years intervened before these Hebrew princes were brought to the 
Babylonian court ; and yet 2! tells us that Daniel was brought to the 
court in the second year of Nebuchadnezzar, although Nebuchad- 
nezzar was already king (1) when Daniel was taken captive.” 2. We 
are told in vs.” that Daniel continued till the first year of Cyrus, but 
in 10' we find him still active in the third year of Cyrus. The author 
did not make the statement in 1” on this point as large as he might. 

It should be noted in passing that we know from no other source 
of a siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in Jehoiakim’s third 
year, and that this date for such a siege is in all probability a year at 
least earlier than the beginning of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign.” 

The second chapter recounts Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the great 
composite image, interpreted by Daniel to represent successive king- 
doms, of which Nebuchadnezzar’s was the most glorious, and the last 
of which should be destroyed by the Messianic kingdom. Daniel 
was then made ruler of the province of Babylon, while his friends, 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, were, at his request, given 
offices in his province. 


22 Various expedients have been proposed to harmonize these statements. 
Rashi explains the ‘second year’ to mean the second year after the destruction of 
the temple. Hengstenberg, Havernick, and Zéckler suppose that in 11 Nebu- 
chadnezzar is reigning conjointly with his father, Nabopolassar, and that 2! refers 
to the second year of his independent reign. Ewald, Lenormant, and Kamp- 
hausen emend the text so as to make it the twelfth (wy Bu) year. These 
methods are all violent. é 

23 Cf. Jer. 251. Jehoiakim probably began to reign in 609 or 608 B.C, and 
Nebuchadnezzar in 604. 
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As to the exegesis of this chapter, it plainly represents the history 
of the successive empires down to the Ptolemaic and Seleucid king- 
doms. It then represents the conquest of these kingdoms by the 
Jewish people, symbolized under the figure of the stone cut out of 
the mountain. It is expected by the author that the Jewish kingdom 
will subjugate the world. 

It must be admitted that, although the exegesis of the chapter 
leads us to the Greek period, it does not clearly indicate the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. There is nothing in it inconsistent with that 
reign, and it is difficult to think of any other which would form so 
probable a background for it ; but the picture is indicated with such 
a dim outline that if this chapter stood alone we could not insist 
upon the Maccabzean date. One is tempted to think that this chap- 
ter formed an independent narrative, written when the lines of battle 
were just beginning to be drawn between Antiochus and the Jews, 
and before the issue became so sharply defined. This would account 
for the more general character of the vision. 

As to the form of the chapter, it should be observed that it is not, 
strictly speaking, correct to contrast this with ch. 7-12, and count 
this as narrative and those as apocalyptic in form; for this chapter 
contains an apocalyptic vision, and the whole point of the chapter 
centres in the Apocalypse.* This fact weakens considerably the 
force of the contrast which has often been made between the first 
and the second half of Daniel. 

It should be noted that in vs.” the friends of Daniel are called 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, while in vs.” they are Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego. Could it be shown that ch. 2 and 3 were 
originally separate and independent compositions, to which ch. 1 
had been prefixed after their union, the explanation of this fact 
would then be that Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah were the names 
of Daniel’s companions known to the author of ch. 2, and that vs.” is 
an editorial device to harmonize it with ch. 3, a device which was 
anticipated in his preface (1*"). This leads us, however, to some 
other considerations to be taken up in connection with ch 3. 

The third chapter (Aram. vs.’™) narrates how Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego were cast alive into a furnace of burning fire for refus- 
ing to worship the great image set up by Nebuchadnezzar. Their 
miraculous deliverance was followed by a decree that no one should 
speak against their God, and they were promoted in the province of 
Babylon. 


% Cf. Bevan in loco. 
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The first thing which impresses one here is the absence of Daniel. 
Why does he not share the fidelity and fortunes of his brethren? In 
a book devoted to his life and exploits it seems strange indeed 
that he should be excluded from one of the principal episodes. Be- 
van (pp. 78, 79) explains the discrepancy as follows: “The reason 
seems to be that he [Daniel] could not be introduced without mar- 
ring the effect. To represent him as being cast with his friends into 
the furnace would have involved too gross and startling an inconsis- 
tency, after the scene of ch. 2. On the other hand, if Daniel had 
intervened to save his friends, there would have been no opportunity 
for the display of divine power, preserving them unhurt amidst the 
flames of the furnace. On these grounds the non-mention of Daniel 
is perfectly natural.” 

But are these reasons satisfactory? Does not the whole history of 
Oriental monarchy teach us that nothing is more natural than for a 
monarch’s favorites of one day to be in danger of their lives the next? 
Has Bevan forgotten Haroun ar-Rashid and the Barmecides, not to 
mention many others? Under the circumstances it seems a much 
more “ gross and startling inconsistency” that Daniel should seem to 
conform to heathen worship, than that an Oriental despot should be 
fickle. 

This chapter is distinguished from the rest of the book by this 
unaccountable absence of Daniel. A closer study of the chapter 
reveals a polemic against idol worship complete in itself—the royal 
threat, its execution, the divine interposition, and the vindication of 
Israel’s God, form a well-rounded whole. There can be little doubt 
that it originated in the year 168 B.c., when Antiochus was making 
the effort to force the Jews to worship idols.” 

One is strongly tempted to believe that this little story originated 
independently of the Daniel stories, and formed part of a somewhat 
different cycle of tradition. 

The evidence of the language of the chapter on this point, though 
not actually opposed, is, it must be confessed, not distinctly in favor 
of the view just expressed. All the Greek words which occur in 
Daniel — xiOapis, PoArypiov, and ocv~dwvia — occur in ch. 3 and no- 
where else. » Of the sixteen® Persian words in Daniel, seven, or nearly 
one-half, occur inch. 3—a far larger proportion than any other 
chapter can claim — while three of these — 358, “DIM and 5351p” 


25 Cf. 1 Macc, 141-50, 
26 Driver, /ntroduction, p. 469 n., considers fifteen Persian words as certain. 
27 Driver, zdid., regards 2370 as most likely Persian, but as uncertain. I have 
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—are found nowhere else in Daniel. These facts would seem at first 
sight to support the theory of separate authorship, but some abate- 
ments have to be made for the fact that they are dag eyoueva 
(and it may be only chance that they are not used elsewhere), and for 
the further fact that we are dealing not with the original but with a 
translation. 

Another fact, however, which seems to tell squarely against our 
theory must be noted. The phrase “ people, nations, and tongues,”’ 
as was pointed out above, occurs thrice in this narrative and is found 
four times outside of it. A mark of style like this would seem to 
point to one author for the sections in which it occurs. These con- 
flicting indications leave our judgment of ch. 3 in suspense. 

The fourth chapter (Aram. 3°! — 4™) contains Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream of the tree cut down by divine decree, and Daniel’s interpre- 
tation of the dream.” As to literary form, the chapter professes to be 
a proclamation of Nebuchadnezzar ; but the author forgets himself 
ofice (vs.*-, English **) and lapses into the third person. 

This chapter, though an episode tolerably complete in itself, bears 
the stamp of the same literary mint as ch. 2. The general features 
of the account are the same. It is a narrative containing an apoca- 
lypse. Nebuchadnezzar, as in ch. 2, hada dream. As in ch. 2, he 
appeals in vain to the magicians and soothsayers for an interpretation. 
As in ch. 2, the interpretation is finally accomplished by Daniel. It 
is true that the king calls upon the magicians first, in a way rather 
surprising after Daniel’s brilliant exploit in ch. 2, but that may be 
only the author’s way of keeping before the mind of the reader the 
superiority of Israel’s God to all forms of witchcraft. This chapter 
differs from ch. 2 in containing no Messianic conception: it simply 
tells how a foreign king was taught the supremacy of the Godof 
Israel. The utter powerlessness of the mightiest monarch in the 
presence of the Almighty is here so pictured as to inspire the strug- 
gling Israelitish patriots with hope and confidence. History might 
repeat itself and another king be similarly humbled. : 

The chapter is entirely consonant with the times of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The general literary conception and execution link it 
in authorship to ch. 2. 


included it. There is one other which he considers as possibly Persian ("5%3), 
but it may have arisen from dittography. 

28 For a tradition concerning Nebuchadnezzar, which, as Bevan (2 Joco 87, 
88) observes, has probably some points in common with our chapter, see Euse- 
bius, Praep. Evang. ix. 41 (Abydenus), 
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The fifth chapter describes Belshazzar’s feast ; the hand-writing on 
the wall, which has been held to consist simply of five Babylonian 
words,” Daniel’s interpretation, and the destruction of Belshazzar’s 
kingdom. 

This chapter presupposes ch. 4, as vs. 17-21 contain an extended 
reference to that narrative. It is in a general way a story of the 
same pattern as ch. 2 and 4: a king is in distress for lack of an inter- 
pretation of an ominous sign, the wise men of his kingdom fail him, 
Daniel gives him the longed-for interpretation, and as in ch. 4 the 
interpretation is fulfilled. 

The peculiar phrases noted above and the facts just pointed out 
identify the chapter with the writings of the author of ch. 2 and 4. 
Chapter 2 was, we may suppose, written when the onslaught of Anti- 
ochus was first made ; ch. 4, when some lull in the contest gave Israel 
hope that the heart of the persecutor might be humbled ; ch. 5, when 
the contest was renewed again, and it was evidently a fight to the 
death. 

Chapter 6 transports us to the reign of Darius the Mede, and re- 
counts the well-known story of Daniel and the lions’ den. This chap- 
ter presents some striking differences from ch. 2,4,and5. Though a 
new king is introduced, Daniel is not, as in previous chapters, formally 
presented to him ; it is simply taken for granted that Daniel is trusted 
by him. There is lacking, too, the general literary method of ch. 2, 
4,and 5. There is no dream or puzzle to interpret, by which the 
superiority of the God of Israel may be demonstrated. It is a plain, 
straightforward narrative, containing no apocalypse. With one excep- 
tion the characteristic phrases of those chapters are lacking.” Dan- 
iel is not called Belteshazzar, and the chapter is designed to encourage 
the persecuted to endurance, rather than to predict as in 2, 4, and 5 
the overthrow of the persecutor. The setting of the story is Median, 
and not as in those chapters Babylonian. There is reason to guess 
that the author of those chapters was not the author of this. 


29 Cf. Clermont-Ganneau in Journal Asiatique, Série VIII. i. 36 ff.; also He- 
braica iii, 87-102; Néldeke in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie i. 414 ff.; Haupt in 
Johns Hopkins University Circular, July, 1887, p. 104; Hoffmann in Zeitschrift 
fir Assyriologie ii. 45-48; and Prince, PAOS. 1892, p. clxxxii. ff. For opposing 
views cf. Behrmann, Das Buch Daniel, 36, 37, and Peters in this JOURNAL, xv. 
114 ff. 

% This exception is the phrase “peoples, nations, and tongues” (6%). The 
LXX reads rots Z6veor kal yAwooas kal xdpas. This variation from the Aramaic 
at this point indicates the presence of some uncertainty as to the reading, and 
leads me to suspect that the words “ nations and tongues” are a gloss. 
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Chapter 6 has, however, some features in common with ch. 3’. 
In that chapter Israelites are cast into a fiery furnace for refusing to 
worship an idol: here an Israelite is cast into a den of lions for pray- 
ing to God and not toa king. If we connect 2 with 3’, the paral- 
lelism becomes still more striking. Daniel is there ruler of a province 
over three deputy-rulers ; here, the ruler of an empire, like Joseph, 
next to the king in power, under whom are three presidents, who are 
in turn over numerous satraps." In both strict adherence to the Jew- 
ish religion brings the heroes of the story into mortal danger from 
which they are miraculously delivered. The purpose of the two narra- 
tives is the same, to encourage resistance to idol worship. 

The two chapters manifest also some striking differences. In ch. 3 
the negative virtue of abstinence from idolatry is commended ; in 
ch. 6 the positive virtue of the maintenance of the Jewish religion, 
and especially of private prayer, is encouraged. In the former it is 
hinted that Antiochus is alone responsible for Israel’s sufferings ; in 
the latter it is hinted that it is the fault of crafty advisers. In ch. 3 
the setting is Babylonian, and the conduct of Nebuchadnezzar is in the 
main consistent with actual life; in ch. 6 the setting is Median (a 
mistake for Persian), and the picture of Darius helplessly coerced by 
his nobles one day and royally executing them the next may indeed 
find its parallels in the history of weak Oriental despots, but savors 
rather of the work of an author untouched by the ways of courts. 

I regard the two chapters, therefore, as independent parallel tradi- 
tions, rather than as connected stories. The same germ is found 
in both —the story of mortal danger induced by the interdiction of 
Israel’s religion, from which deliverance is effected by miracle. This 
germ developed differently in the different traditions until, when it 
assumed literary form under the impetus of the persecution of 
Antiochus, in one centre it was connected with Nebuchadnezzar and 
a fiery furnace, with Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego for heroes ; * 
and in another centre in the hands of a different writer it was con- 
nected with Darius the Mede and a lions’ den, with Daniel as the 
hero. That such freedom in moulding the details of a tradition was 


81 We saw above that 24 might with plausibility be regarded as an editorial 
note linking ch. 2 to a narrative of different authorship. Is it too much to suppose 
that the parallelism to ch. 6 which such editorial note created escaped the editor? 
May the form of his note not have been suggested to him by ch. 6? 

82 Dr. Peters (JOURNAL, xv.. 109 ff.) suggests that we have here a legendary ac- 
count of Nebuchadnezzar’s treatment of Ahab and Zedekiah (Jer. 2972), or some 
of their compeers, Bevan anticipated him in this. See Bevan, of. cit. p. 78. 
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possible may be inferred from the fact that in the story of “ Bel and 
the Dragon” appended to Daniel in the LXX, the episode of the 
lions’ den is transferred to the reign of Cyrus and made an important 
circumstance in quite a different series of events. This freedom was 
probably exercised after the form of the story in ch. 6 was well 
known. 

Viewed in the light of the above observations, ch. 6 has no neces- 
sary literary connection with the preceding material except through 
the clause “And Darius the Mede received the kingdom,” etc., 
which might well be regarded as an editorial note. 

The seventh chapter takes us back to the reign of Belshazzar and 
recounts a dream of Daniel. It differs from the preceding portions 
of the book in that after the first verse Daniel speaks in the first 
person, as he does in the subsequent chapters. This is a literary dif- 
ference which has proven to previous critics from Spinoza down an 
attractive but fruitless clue. It is really a surface difference. As 
our guides to authorship, we must look to the deeper elements of 
conception and kind of material employed. 

The chapter makes Daniel tell us of a dream in which he sees 
beasts of composite character,® the last of which ravages the world 
till the “ Ancient of Days” sits in judgment and the beast is slain. 

In the heavens appears the form of a man™ to whom the kingdom 
of the world is given. It is explained to Daniel that the beasts 
represent kingdoms, and the horns kings, that a certain horn is to 
prevail for 3} times,— generally interpreted as years, — that God 
would then intervene and give the kingdom to his saints. 

Recent commentators agree that the fourth beast is the Greek 
empire, that the ten horns are ten Syrian kings, and that the little 
horn is Antiochus. 

Chapter 7, like ch. 2, 4, and 5, takes us to a Babylonian environ- 
ment, and as in ch. 2 and 4 employs the device of an apocalyptic 
dream. Again, like those chapters, it represents through weird im- 
agery the unfolding of future events. Gunkel has shown that this 
imagery is based on such material as is found in the Babylonian 
Cosmogonic Epic. The idea underlying this chapter and ch. 2 


88 Compare the composite creatures in the Babylonian Creation Epic, Col. 
i. 119-124. See Delitzsch’s Weltschépfungsepos, or Zimmern’s Beilagen to Gun- 
kel’s Schipfung und Chaos, pp. 403, 404. 

84 Cf. Wellhausen’s Jsraclitische und jiidische Geschichte, p. 312 n., and Bevan, 
op. cit. p. 118. 

385 Schipfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit, Gottingen, 1895, pp. 235-398. 
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is the same. In both we read of four world empires, in both 
the fourth empire is dwelt upon at much greater length than the 
first three, in both the fourth empire is overcome by divine inter- 
position in order that an everlasting kingdom may be set up. The 
two chapters differ in that ch. 2 dwells on the divisions of the 
last empire, while ch. 7 does not; in ch. 2 the four empires repre- 
sented by the image are all destroyed, while in ch. 7 three of them 
are permitted to live on though deprived of their dominion. These 
differences are, however, easily accounted for by the differences of 
the traditional imagery employed in the two chapters. The author 
no doubt applied the imagery to such features of the history known 
to him as appeared to be analogous to the symbols in hand. 

The similarities already mentioned would lead us to believe that it 
is the work of the same hand which produced ch. 2, 4, and 5. 

Chapter 8 contains Daniel’s vision of the ram who is overcome by 
the he-goat with the notable horn between his eyes. The time of 
the vision is the reign of Belshazzar, and the place the river Ulai in 
Susa. It is explained to Daniel by Gabriel that this vision means 
that the Medo-Persian empire is to be overcome by Alexander, that 
his empire is to break up into four, that from one of these a king is 
to come forth who will overthrow the worship of several gods, that 
he will endeavor to overthrow the worship of the supreme God 
Yahwe, and will cause His burnt offering to cease and profane His 
sanctuary. 

The explanation of the 2300 evenings and mornings (vs.") is not 
so clear. Commentators seem to be pretty well agreed that they are 
equal to 1150 days.” ‘The most probable explanation of this is that 
it is the author’s estimate of 3} times. Cornill has shown that on 
the basis of the calendar then in use among the Jews 1150 days falls 
short of 3} of the shortest years by more than a hundred days ;* 
but the author may have regarded the half as meaning simply a 
fraction of a year. 


Interesting in connection with the Babylonian material is the word 3°), ‘ war,’ like 
the Bab.-Assyr. ardéu. It occurs nowhere else in Biblical Aramaic, though 
found a number of times in Hebrew (once in 2 Sam. 1711 [J] and several times 
in exilic and post-exilic passages) and in the Targums. 

38 So Professor Moore in this JOURNAL, xv. 193 ff. It is a view which 
commends itself. 

37 The Hebrew is open to this construction. It reads nips “p3 a “Ww 
mins wow. The LXX, however, understood 2300 days: “Ews éowépas xal mpwl- 
huépar Sox ira kat rpraxdorat, The reading of Theodotion is the same. 

8 Die siebzig Jahrwochen Daniels, p. 22. 
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The vision of ch. 8, like those. of 2, 4, and 7, is embodied in weird 
imagery unlike anything in Daniel outside of these chapters. The 
idea is similar to those chapters, though here the attention is centred 
upon the Greek kingdom. ‘The Medo-Persian empire is mentioned 
because Alexander overcomes it. By implication (the scene of the 
vision is the Babylonian empire) we may, as in ch. 2 and 7, find four 
empires ; as in those chapters, a great persecution arises and a prom- 
ise of deliverance is given. This chapter differs from those in that 
there is here a more detailed treatment of the persecutor and his 
work, but no Messianic representation. It is intimated that the per- 
secutor will be ‘ broken,’ but no hint is given of the instrumentality 
by which this will be achieved. 

The employment of grotesque imagery, the Babylonian setting, 
and the general correspondences just mentioned indicate that this 
vision is the work of the author of ch. 2, 4, 5,and 7. It would seem 
to have been written somewhat later than ch. 7 to give encourage- 
meat to the struggling Jews in a little different way, and to give the 
writer’s explanation of 3} times. 

The ninth chapter presents in vs.’* what might well have been 
originally the title of an independent work, beginning with a very 
formal dating in the first year of Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, of the 
seed of the Medes. The chapter then proceeds to tell us of Daniel’s 
vision, in which Jeremiah’s 70 years are interpreted as 70 weeks of 
years, and the events of the last half week are made known to him 
in some detail. 

Recent commentators are pretty well agreed that this last half 
week corresponds to the profanation of the temple by Antiochus. 
This would make 168 B.c. the middle of the last week. But if we 
count from the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B.c., the intervening 
period is but 4184 years, and not 4864, as the author evidently sup- 
posed. Graf, Ndldeke, Schiirer, Cornill, and Bevan are of the opin- 
ion that the author, who lived among a people very imperfectly 
acquainted with chronology, especially of times long passed, followed 
an incorrect computation. Schiirer™ points out that even Josephus 
may be caught tripping in a similar way. Such an explanation seems 
altogether probable. The correspondence of the half week with the 
3} times is too striking to lead us to suppose that the chapter 
originated in any other crisis than that which called forth ch. 7. 

8 History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. ii. Vol. iii. 
PP- 53 54- 
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It should be noted that this chapter, like ch. 6, lays especial em- 
phasis on prayer. It is not so much a vision as an answer to prayer. 
These chapters agree in dating their events in the reign of Darius 
the Mede, and in laying an emphasis on prayer unique in the book 
of Daniel. Chapter 10 represents Daniel as fasting and mourning ; 
these chapters picture him as faithful in prayer, ch. 9 giving his prayer 
in detail. 

This ninth chapter, too, is dependent upon other parts of the Old 
Testament in a way without parallel elsewhere in Daniel. We have 
already noted the fact that the kernel of the chapter is taken from 
Jeremiah ; we have now to note the dependence of the prayer in 
vs.*” on Nehemiah 1* and g'*. Von Gall® goes so far as to regard 
these verses alone, out of all the book, as a later insertion, like Aza- 
rias’s prayer and the song of the three children in ch. 3 of the Greek 
version of Daniel. That is, however, not necessary. It is enough to 
suppose that such prayers as those of Nehemiah were the natural 
madel for an author so steeped in the Scriptures as this one.” 

Critics who argue for the unity of Daniel remark on the author’s 
tendency to heap up synonyms,” examples of which occur in the 
enumeration of musical instruments in ch. 3, and in such phrases as 
“ peoples, nations, and tongues” already referred to. This prayer in 
ch. 9 might at first sight seem to be an excellent example of the 
same tendency; but a closer examination reveals the fact that it 
makes no more use of synonymous expressions than the parallel 
passages in Nehemiah on which it is modelled, and the likeness in 
this respect to the Aramaic sections of the book may be purely acci- 
dental. The formal title at the beginning of this chapter, its Median 
setting, and its unique dependence upon and use of other parts of 
the Old Testament, lead me to believe that it originally came from 
an author different from the author of any other chapter except 67”. 
It has in common with that chapter the Median setting, the promi- 
nence given to prayer, and marked dependence on other parts of the 
Old Testament.“ I therefore regard the two chapters as successive 
pamphlets by the same author. Of the two, ch. 9 was probably 
issued first, since it has the more formal title. The author when he 
issued 6?” considered Darius:sufficiently well known. 


10 Die Einheitlichkeit des Buches Daniel, Giessen, 1895, p. 123 ff. 

41 Vs.4 is dependent on Ex. 208 and Deut. 79. Vs. 1213-4 are also full of refer- 
ences to the Pentateuchal law. 
42 Cf. Kamphausen’s Daniel in Hebrew, p. 30. 
48 Cf. 61 with 1 Kings 8, and Ps. 5517. 
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In 9” the words “ whom I had seen in the vision at the beginning” 
I regard as an editor’s note to harmonize the mention of Gabriel 
with 8", 

The last three chapters of the book (10-12*) form a continuous 
vision. Chapter 10 is its introduction. Daniel, fasting by the banks 
of the Tigris in the third year of Cyrus, is visited by a heavenly 
messenger, who unfolds to him the history of the future. The sub- 
sequent history of Persia is passed over in a sentence. The author 
evidently knew of but four Persian kings, probably those who happen 
to be mentioned in the Old Testament. He knows the Syro- 
Egyptian history quite thoroughly, and in ch. 11 gives this in great 
detail. Having stated in 11° the general relations between the two 
kingdoms, he describes in vs.° the relations of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and his daughter Bernice with Antiochus Theos ; in vs.” the times of 
Ptolemy Euergetes and Seleucus Callinicus ; in vs.’~” the reign of 
Antiochus the Great ; in v.” the reign of Seleucus Philopator the son 
of Antiochus ; in vs.” the rise of Antiochus Epiphanes ; in vs.2-* 
the war of Epiphanes with Ptolemy Philometor; in vs.”*! how 
Antiochus turned his attention to Jerusalem and destroyed the 
temple ; in vs.” the sufferings of the Jews; in vs.*>” the impiety 
of Epiphanes; and in “* the author describes what he expects 
the tyrant yet to do before the grand consummation of ch. 12. In 
that chapter (vs.'*) he tells how Michael shall appear, many dead 
shall be raised, and the long expected time of blessedness begin. 
There are two postscripts which will be considered later. 

The scene of this apocalypse is laid in the reign of Cyrus, and 
the idea of angels as guardians of nations is no doubt borrowed from 
Persian angelology.“ The style of ch. 11, which treats of Syro- 
Egyptian history in such detail, differs from anything else in Daniel. 
It is obscure, difficult, and frequently un-Hebraic. Rabbi Szold® 
regards it as a poem, but to me both the parallelism and the poetic 
thought seem to be lacking. I rather suspect that the author’s style 
was here influenced by some historical notes of which he made 
use, and which were already in a written form, perhaps in some 
language other than Hebrew. At all events, the author of this 
apocalypse has a knowledge of the history of the Greek kingdoms 
unique in the book of Daniel. This with the Persian elements 
mentioned above leads me to regard him as different from the author 


44 Cf. the idea that each nation has its guardian angel, ch. 107-2! and 121. 
45 The Eleventh Chapter of the Book of Daniel, in the Alex. Kohut Memorial 
volume, 
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of any other section of the book. In ch. 11’ the LXX is probably 
right in reading “Cyrus” instead of “ Darius the Mede.”* The 
angel speaking in the third year of Cyrus refers back to the struggle 
which he had in Cyrus’s first year when the heavenly powers opposed 
the movement which favored the Jews. 

An editorial note I find in 10! in the words “ whose name was called 
Belteshazzar.” The phrase occurs so often in the Nebuchadnezzar- 
Belshazzar sections, that even in such hasty editing as the book 
received, it seems to have struck the editor that it should be inserted 
here. Another editorial note is to be seen in vs.’ in the words 
} 3p-5p Dw"). The sentence probably read APN YH TT IN 
The MES “354i “35 by which now stands in the text is awkwardly 
tautological. It was no doubt introduced to harmonize with 8%. 

The end of the vision (12*) is marked by a command similar to 
that at the end of ch. 8, to “shut up the words and seal the book.” 
This, no doubt, originally formed the end of this Cyrus apocalypse. 

In vs.>" 4 scene is introduced which is borrowed from ch. 7 and 
8 and is probably editorial. The device of two figures standing by 
the river, one of whom asks the other how long it shall be to the 
end of these wonders, is based on ch. 8%". The answer, 3} times, 
is based on ch. 7%. Then the statement “the words are shut up 
and sealed” is patterned on 12‘ and 8”, and the statement which 
follows (vs. *) is designed to form a fitting conclusion to the book. 
How the book was, in my judgment, compiled, I will endeavor to 
make clear below. These verses (*") are, I think, the compiler’s 
own ending to the book. 

Gunkel” first suggested that vs."*"¢” are two glosses added by dif- 
ferent hands to explain the 3} times of vs.’.. This conclusion had 


46 The late W. R. Smith conjectured that “137 wry was a part of an inde- 
pendent heading wrongly introduced at this point by a scribe. Bevan follows 
him. Behrmann omits the verse and the first half of the following one alto- 
gether. Meinhold reads as I would wiod mms mw. Kamphausen, in 
Daniel in Hebrew, defends the Massoretic text on the ground that the 
“author sharply distinguishes in time between the overthrow of the Chaldzan 
empire, coincident with the accession of the so-called Mede, Darius, and the favor 
shown to the Jews some years later, in the permission to return, which was first 
given by Cyrus,” —an exegesis which seems exceedingly unnatural. Surely the 
time for such opposition as is here spoken of was in the first year of Cyrus, when 
he was about to publish his decree which gave permission for the return. The 
opposition to an arbitration treaty, a treaty of annexation, or a tariff bill, is 
exhibited when the act is in process of formation. Does our author attribute less 
wisdom to the heavenly powers ? 

i Schipfung und Chaos, p. 269 n. 
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forced itself upon me before I noticed Gunkel’s suggestion. The 
present ending of the book is, therefore, an expansion by these glos- 
sators. 


3. The Results. 


The preceding discussion renders unnecessary the task of ex- 
plaining why neither the solution of Eichhorn and Meinhold nor that 
of Bertholdt is satisfactory. They do not meet the conditions which 
we have observed| to exist. Our review of the book reveals nine dis- 
tinct and complete episodes after the first chapter. Seven of these 
are apocalyptic in their nature, while two (2, 6) are stories for the 
times. Chapter 1 \is but an introduction to this series of stories. It 
is clear that such a 7 can have little unity of plan. 





Another fact which impresses even the most cursory reader of 
Daniel is the historical mixture which appears in it. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Belstazzar, Darius the Mede, Belshazzar, Darius the Mede, 
and Cyrus make, when narratives concerning their reigns are placed 
in this order, as in the book of Daniel, what at first sight seems a 
historical patchwork, which is exceedingly unnatural in an original 
writer. Were a “higher critic” guilty of arranging the parts of a 
book in such an order, many would stoutly deny that it could be the 
right one. The conclusion which naturally suggests itself is that 
these separate and complete episodes, concerning so many reigns, 
were once, as Lagarde suggested, independent pamphlets. Several 
of them must, as we have seen, be successive efforts of the same 
author, though they cannot all be from the same pen. 

This impression is somewhat strengthened when we reflect that of 
the important apocalypses known, every one is composite in struct- 
ure, unless Daniel be an exception. The composite character of 
Enoch has been recognized since Liicke published his Zindeitung in 
aie Offenbarung Johannes, 2d ed., in 1852, and numerous scholars of 
eminence can be quoted in favor of this view.* Kabisch, de Faye,” 
and Charles have made the composite character of Baruch quite 
clear. As to Fourth Esdras, Kabisch in 1889” made out a strong 
case for its composite character, and now Charles® comes to his sup- 


48 See Charles’s The Book of Enoch, p. 9 ff. 

9 Jahrbiicher f. Protest. Theol., 1891, pp. 66-107. 
50 Les Apocalypses juives, 1892. 

51 The Apocalypse of Baruch, 1896. 

52 Das vierte Buch Ezra, Gottingen, 1889. 

58 Apoc. of Baruch, p. \xvii. 
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port. When we come to the Apocalypse of John in the New Testa- 
ment the case is more complicated. Several different schools of criti- 
cism have in the past fifteen years come to the fore, and while they 
differ in many details and contend about many points which are not 
clearly settled, they have at least demonstrated that the work is com- 
posite.* After two detailed examinations of the subject between 
which as many years intervened that is the writer’s conviction. 

If these apocalypses are matters of growth and were not struck off 
at one time, we return to the book of Daniel with the impression 
made by the facts already considered somewhat confirmed by the 
argument from analogy. The analogy, however, is not perfect. It 
applies only to the fact of composite character. 

We must dismiss from our minds at once any expectation that it is 
possible in Daniel, as in other apocalypses, to find elements which 
originated in widely separated periods. The summary of the contents 
given above has made it clear that each episode of the book fits the 
great crisis through which the Jews were passing during the years 
168-165 B.C. 

But suppose the material of the book were written within the period 
of one short crisis, does it follow that there was only one writer who 
attempted to comfort and strengthen his brethren? It has been held 
that these stories were designed to be read one at a time and were 
made short and pointed so that each one might carry its lesson to the 
hearer without wearying him.® But grant this, need we then shut our- 
selves up to the conclusion that but one individual undertook such a 
task? There were different companies of refugees from the wrath of 
Antiochus in different places (1 Mac. 2®*), and it is but reasonable to 
suppose that in more than one place some person arose to comfort 
and encourage the struggling patriots. 

Working on this supposition and applying it to the facts which the 
review of the book has brought to light, we find in Daniel the work 
of three and possibly four authors besides an editor. One author 
conceives of Daniel as living in the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Belshazzar. We will call him A. He wrote the pamphlets now 
embodied in ch. 2, 4, 5, 7, and 8. Possibly, on the ground of style 


5 For an account of this criticism, its permanent and probable results, and its 
unsolved problems, see “ The Apocalypse and Recent Criticism ” in the American 
Journal of Theology, October 1898. 

55 Bevan, of. cst. p.25. Bevan overworks the point in favor of unity of author- 
ship. If books in those days became known by being read aloud as he claims, 
why are not all the Old Testament books as disconnected as Daniel? 
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and coloring, ch. 3 should be assigned to him also. Another writer 
(B) conceives of Daniel as living in the reign of Darius the Mede. 
He wrote the pamphlets now embodied in ch. 9 and 6. A third (C) 
conceives of Daniel as living under Cyrus. He produced the apoca- 
lypse, 10'-12*. It was noted above that ch. 3, which on grounds of 
style accords with the writings of A, is in subject matter quite incon- 
gruous with his work. Possibly this chapter ought to be assigned to 
a different writer. Lacking as we do the Hebrew original, the point 
is difficult to determine. We might provisionally call him A. ‘These 
writers produced their different pamphlets contemporaneously or 
nearly so in different centres for the comfort of their brethren. 
They were independent of one another, except as they drew from 
certain general ideas which were in the air, some of which will be 
noted below. Soon after the struggle was over, or more probably 
during its later stages, some editor gathered these pamphlets together, 
hastily wrote ch. 1 as a preface, inserted a few editorial notes here 
and there, and appended 12°" as a conclusion. The editor’s plan 
seems to have been to group together the narratives about his heroes, 
and then the pamphlets which make Daniel speak in the first per- 
son. No doubt he arranged these two parts respectively in what he 
regarded as the chronological order. 

The results here stated may be more clearly indicated in the 
table on facing page. 

A comparison of the work of the different writers whom we have 
detected tends to strengthen the conviction that the analysis rests 
upon a basis of fact. A, who conceives of Daniel as living under 
Babylonian kings, delights in weird imagery, by which he shadows 
forth impending events. He revels in the interpretation of enigmas. 
Noi only are his narratives connected with Babylonian kings, but he 
uses Babylonian names and words, such as Belteshazzar (Ba/at-su- 
usur), Arioch (Zri-Aku)”, and MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN (mant 
mant siklu u parst)®, and draws, as Gunkel has shown and as we 
have already noted in part above,” from the Babylonian cosmological 
material for a considerable portion of his imagery. 

5% The haste of the editor is indicated in many ways. One instance appears in 
121, The text of 111 probably read as the LXX does, “the first year of Cyrus,” 
so that the last date in the pamphlets, as the editor arranged them, was Cyrus’s 
first year. Glancing at this hastily, he wrote in 12!, “the first year of Cyrus,” 
overlooking the fact that in 10! Daniel was still alive in the third year of Cyrus. 

57 Cf. Fried. Delitzsch’s “Glossae Babylonicae,” in Baer’s Libri Danielis 
Ezrae et Nehemiae. 

58 Cf. supra, note 29. 59 pb, 72. 
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This writer is therefore peculiarly Babylonian in his culture. With 
him we must class our questionable A*. His setting is also Baby- 
lonian, as well as his names.” As we have seen, his material is hard 
to reconcile with A’s, and his vocabulary contains a larger proportion 
of foreign words than any other part of the book of.Daniel. His 
style is the same as that of A; and it is this which makes us doubtful 
whether ch. 3 does not belong to the latter writer. These Baby- 
lonian sections bear striking marks of style. Those peculiar and re- 
curring expressions, to which critics have pointed as the stylistic 
marks of the book, occur almost exclusively here. It is not fair to 
attribute them to the Aramaic translator, since we have found the 
parts in which they indubitably occur to be so largely the work of 
one author. . 

The writer C conceives of Daniel as living under Cyrus. He is in 
a way as characteristically Persian as A is Babylonian. It is true 
that he knows no more of Persian kings than the Old Testament 
tells ; but his conception of angels shows that he had been exposed 
to Persian culture somewhat as A had been to Babylonian. This 
writer, too, knows much more of the details of Syro-Egyptian his- 
tory than either of the others. He does not vaguely refer to “ten 
kings,” as ch. 7 does, but, as we have seen, follows with considerable 
detail the history of the Ptolemies and Seleucidae. He seems to 
have had access to some notes on the Ptolemaic-Seleucid history.” 
One may hazard the guess that they came to him from some friend 
resident at the Egyptian court. 

The writer B is as Jewish in his culture as the others are Baby- 
lonian and Persian. One of his pamphlets is saturated with thought 
derived from other parts of the Old Testament, while the other 
teaches, by means of a powerful object lesson, the importance of 


60 Dura (Duru, ‘wall’), Shadrach ( Sudur-Aku, ‘command of Aku’), Me- 
shach(//t-3a-Aku, ‘who is what Aku is?’ z.e. ‘who is like Aku?’) and Abednego 
(Abad-Nabu or Arad-Nabu, ‘servant of Nabu’). Cf. Delitzsch in Baer, of. cit. 

61 Meinhold in Strack and Zéckler’s Kuragefasster Kommentar viii. 281, seems 
inclined to admit a Persian origin for the ‘watchers,’ which appear in 41). 14. 2 
(English 41% 17 23), The term, which appears in those passages for the first time, 
and not again in Daniel, does not, as Bevan and Behrmann have perceived, refer 
to a class of angels, but seems rather to be a name for angels in general, as in the 
book of Enoch. In the latter work it sometimes means archangel, as in 20! . 
39!2: 18 402 6112 717, but it is also applied to fallen angels in 15 10% 15 1224 1310 
141. 8 152 161-2 g115, The Persian origin of the term, if Persian it be, is not so 
direct and palpable as are C’s angelic conceptions. 

62 Supra, p. 76. 
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the maintenance on the part of the Jews of their private devotions 
as well as their public worship. He is innocent alike of historical 
culture and of the ways of courts. His chronology of the events in 
the history of the Hebrew nation is mistaken, and his Darius the 
Mede unknown to history. His picture of a king coerced to-day by 
his nobles, but boldly executing them to-morrow, is, to say the 
least, naif. But though he knows little outside the Old Testament, 
he knows well the Scriptures of his people, and seeks with devout 
earnestness to contribute his mite of encouragement to the struggling 
patriots. 

The editor welded into one the work of these three writers, pre- 
fixing an appropriate preface, that all the means of encouragement 
which had been employed might be preserved and become more 
effective ; hence our book of Daniel. 


4. Objections. 


> 


In closing we anticipate some objections which may be made to 
the analysis here presented. 

1. It may be urged that our analysis ignores an obvious clue to 
literary difference, in refusing to make the difference of person 
exhibited in ch. 1-6 and 7-12 a means of detecting authorship. 
This objection has, perhaps, been met sufficiently already. A clue 
which, however obvious, has for two hundred years proved disap- 
pointing may safely be abandoned. 

2. It will probably be said that such an analysis ought to be 
accompanied, as in the case of the Pentateuch, by lists of words 
which should prove differences of vocabulary in the different parts. 
This may, to a certain extent, be done, and the writer has partially 
prepared such lists; but where the material is so slight, and even 
what there is exists in two languages, such lists could only represent, 
in the main, drag Aeyoueva, and would form a precarious basis for 
argument. 

3. Another objection which we anticipate is, that such a method 
of composition as is supposed is hardly conceivable except when 
differences of age can be demonstrated between the different docu- 
ments. There are, however, in all probability different documents 
underlying our Synoptic Gospels ; and yet no one would hold that 
many years elapsed between the composition of the “Urmarcus” 
and the “Logia” of Matthew. The analogy between the composi- 
tion of these writings and the composition of Daniel is not com- 
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plete, but is suggestive. In the case of Daniel, legends of the distant 
pasi are given form and sent out by different writers under the 
influence of a sharp crisis. In the case of the evangelic writings, 
comparatively recent events are put on record by different persons 
in obedience to a well-defined need of the infant church. In the 
latter case more than three years may have intervened between the 
dates of writing. The necessity for writing was produced, not by an 
acute crisis, but by a more gentle development. 

4. It may be urged that there is an agreement of the narratives in 
certain points which indicates dependence of part upon part. 

a. Chapter 8¥ and 12‘ agree in representing Daniel as receiving 
a command to “shut up the vision.” The command is designed to 
explain why the visions, if received in the exile, were unknown till 
the Maccabzean period. Surely so simple a device to avoid a com- 
mon and obvious difficulty may have occurred to two persons inde- 
pendently. 

6. Again, SFI, as a technical name for the burnt offering, is 
common to ch. 8” and 11°, Is it not obvious that such an expres- 
sion must have been on the lips of many at the time to have been 
used by a writer at all? Had it not been, no writer could hope to be 
understood by it. 

c. In like manner we have in 9” DSW OY, in 11° PpPws 
Dwi, and in 8° OMY YW, expressions which are, no doubt, 
all based upon the same idea. Nestle™, who is followed by Bevan™ 
and Behrmann,® made in 1883 a suggestion which is a most plausible 
explanation of these expressions. He regards them as an intentional 
disfigurement of DW S93 of the Phoenician inscriptions —a title 
of the Semitic equivalent of the Greek (Olympian) Zeus, whose wor- 
ship Antiochus was endeavoring to establish. Such a phrase origi- 
nating in a grim jest at such a time would be exceedingly popular 
and would be in everybody’s mouth. Its presence is rather a mark 
of date than of unity of authorship. 

ad. The coincidence of the 3} times in ch. 7” with the half week 
of ch. 9” is a more serious stumbling-block. The idea is too unique 
and unusual to have sprung up spontaneously and independently in 
two minds. But if we grant this, it does not follow that B had ever 
seen A’s work when he wrote his first pamphlet. In a time of mortal 
struggle like the Maccabzean crisis, a hint on prophetic authority that 


68 Zeitschrift fir alttest. Wissenschaft, 1883, p. 248. 
& Of. cit. p. 193. 85 Op, cit. p. 78. 
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the painful episode would be short, would naturally spread with elec- 
trical swiftness all over the land. We have only to suppose that 
it reached the ears of B stripped as it very likely would be of the 
imagery in which A had embodied it, and we can easily imagine how 
it would set such a patriot to studying the Scriptures to find authority 
or a setting for it there. No closer dependence than this need be 
supposed. 

é. The similar words in which a man of the captivity is described 
in 2% 5% and 6" may be urged as a stylistic similarity which mili- 
tates against our theory. It is not difficult, though, to suppose that 
by the Maccabeean period the captivity had been so often referred 
to that stereotyped phrases for that purpose were in the air. 

The references to fasting in 9* and 10? are urged by Schrader® 
in favor of unity of authorship, but the idea of fasting when one or 
one’s nation is in trouble is not an idea for which any Jew during the 
Maccabean period, or for some time before, could claim originality. 
It must under such circumstances have been a most common practice. 
Cf. Neh. 1°. 

5. It may further be objected to the theory advocated above that, 
even if it be granted that the pamphlets of which Daniel is composed 
fall into three classes, with Babylonian, Hebrew, and Persian settings 
respectively, one writer with fertile imagination and dramatic power 
may easily have composed them all. Such a supposition is extremely 
unlikely, as it is contrary to all Old Testament analogy. The stories 
of the Pentateuch which, like Abraham’s denial of his wife, receive 
different settings in Genesis 12 and 20, are assigned to different 
authors. Job, the most imaginative and dramatic book in the canon, 
has nothing in it approaching the consistent clothing of certain situa- 
tions in different national cultures which we find here. The books of 
Tobit and Judith, which are largely works of the imagination, and 
which reveal much power to charmingly tell a tale, afford in this 
respect no parallel. Indeed, it is doubtful if any such parallel can be 
found in pre-Christian Jewish literature, and so far as I have observed 
none appears in any of the parts of an apocalypse which were pro- 
duced by a single author. The supposition that a Hebrew writer 
could throw himself into his art in such a manner as to consistently 
keep up all these parts is contrary to the simplicity of the old Hebrew 
nature. It should be noted too that the phenomena to which atten- 
tion has been called in this article are not all of a nature to be 
produced by an artistic writer such as the objection to our theory 


6 De Wette-Schrader, Zinleitung, 1869, p. 506. 
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supposes. The coupling of Hebrew culture with the impossible 
Median setting is not art in the sense in which the union of Baby- 
lonian culture with a Babylonian setting or the union of Persian cult- 
ure with a Persian setting, might be art. The thing has not the 
natural fitness which artistic work would require. It is the palpable 
product of an intensely pious but badly informed person. It is con- 
trary to the nature of Jewish writers, as we know them in the Old 
Testament and Apocrypha, to suppose that one author wrote these 
various classes of pamphlets, and the nature of the pamphlets them- 
selves is such that they cannot be regarded as the work of a literary 
artist. 

For the most part, then, these objections disappear when we remem- 
ber the stock of ideas and common expressions which were the 
common property of the time. The general notion that a wise and 
saintly man named Daniel had lived in Mesopotamia during the exile 
and that lessons for the time could best be conveyed to men’s minds 
if represented as his experiences or visions — not a violent supposition 
— is all that the conditions of our theory require.” 


67 The angel Gabriel whose name appears in 816 and 9?! seems also to have been 
a part of the common stock of religious ideas, like Raphael in the book of Tobit. 
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A “Striking Monotony” in the Synoptic 
Gospels. 


PROF. RUSH RHEES. 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS, 


T is a commonplace of the criticism of the Gospels that, whereas 
the Synoptists picture to us the life of Jesus as a gradual devel- 
opment from an early preaching of the Kingdom of God through 
growing opposition to a definite Messianic recognition and clearly 
announced claim, the Fourth Gospel presents a “ striking monotony ”? 
in its picture of that life. And this monotony is a twofold one: a. 
“Jesus appears from the very first with a full claim to Divine Mes- 
siahship,” “— a claim recognized from the first by his disciples and 
by John the Baptist. 4. In the teaching of Jesus there is a like 
monotony. In place of the practical ethics and the criticism of 
Jewish ideas which meet us in the first three Gospels, the Jesus of 
the Fourth Gospel seems to have “ ever the same theme, namely Him- 
self, his relation to the Father, to the world, to the believers.”* With 
the second of these monotones, which lies at the very heart of the 
Johannine question, this paper has nothing to do. The first, which 
has led Schiirer to conclude that if the Synoptic picture is historical 
the Johannine cannot be, furnishes the subject of the present inquiry. 
This historical monotony in John may be more specifically defined 
as consisting in the almost unrelieved atmosphere of conflict in which 
the life of Jesus develops, — conflict between Jesus and the relig- 
ious leaders of his people; conflict in which Jesus answers his 
challengers by uniform and unqualified self-assertion, and the as- 
sumption of titles and prerogatives transcendent and essentially 
Messianic, these claims being put forth as plainly at the beginning 
as near the end of his ministry. The thesis here maintained is that 
the Synoptic picture of the ministry and teaching of Jesus presents 
as striking a monotony whenever Jesus appears in circumstances 
1 Jiilicher, Zinlettung in das Neue Testament, 241. 


2Schiirer, Contemporary Review, vol. |x, p. 403 f. 
8 Jiilicher, 4 ¢. 
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similar to those in which he is placed in the Gospelof John. If this 
be true, it will follow that in respect of this monotony of development 
the Synoptic and Johannine pictures are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive. 

The pursuit of this inquiry is greatly facilitated by the considerable 
degree of harmony at which we have arrived in the solution of the 
Synoptic problem. Without ignoring the many minor questions that 
still are awaiting answer, it is possible for us to proceed on the con- 
fident assumption that the narrative framework of the Synoptists is 
found in its primary form in our second Gospel, and that a large 
part of the matter common to Matthew and Luke in distinction from 
Mark is derived from Matthew’s collection of the Discourses of the 
Lord, referred to by Papias. The question of the identity of our 
Mark with the work of the disciple of Peter of whom the same 
father tells us, is practically an indifferent one for us, since it is the 
narrative framework of the Gospel as we have it that seems to 
underlie the structure of our first and third Gospels. Our question 
is of a sort that depends largely on the narrative sequence of the 
Gospel story, hence we may confidently follow the guidance of the 
second Gospel. Though Mark’s order is given the preference over 
that of the other two, his contribution to the picture of Jesus’ life is 
not the only one of weight for our study. It is commonly held that 
“Matthew’s collection of Discourses must be given an earlier date than 
Mark, z.e. than the proto-Mark, if such a work be assumed. Hence, 
where the narrative of Mark may be clearly supplemented and en- 
riched by discourse-matter found in Matthew and Luke, that con- 
tribution will be of the first importance for us. When, however, such 
material seems to lack clear location in the narrative framework, 
we shall avoid using it, not as judging it of inferior value, but as 
unable to claim that it belongs to an early rather than a late place 
in the ministry. 

With so much of preliminary, we may turn to the problem that is 
before us,— the Synoptic picture of the ministry of Jesus. And first 
it is to be acknowledged that that picture finds the turning point in 
the ministry at the confession of Peter at Czesarea Philippi.* This is 
plainly so in Mark, and is further emphasized by the structure of our 
first Gospel. As to the last days of the ministry, it is obvious that in 
all our Gospels there is a monotone of conflict, self-assertion, and Mes- 
sianic claim. Furthermore, it is evident that the Synoptists depict a 
ministry in Galilee beginning with the announcement of the near 


4 Mk, 877-90, 
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approach of the Kingdom of God, and the summons to faith and 
repentance ;° and that between that beginning and the confession of 
- Peter there was a gradual development in the relation of Jesus to the 
multitudes that were drawn to him. First there is the call of the 
four fishermen,’ followed by the call of the publican.’ Then there is 
the increase in the number of the hearers of Jesus, and his selection 
of twelve to be his more intimate companions and assistants. Then 
follows the clearer teaching of the nature of the Kingdom of God and 
its demands,’ and a growing question in the mind of the multitude as 
to who the new teacher might be (cf. “ This can’t be the Son of 
David?”)” Finally, after a somewhat extended ministry in the 
face of growing official opposition, we have the question of Jesus 
drawing out testimony concerning the popular opinion, and the sig- 
nificant confession of Peter." The interest of the multitude seems to 
have grown from the very beginning to the time when five thousand 
and more crowded about Jesus and were fed at his hands.” 

The message of the near approach of the Kingdom with which 
Jesus started out was his message throughout the period we are 
considering, with such development as was necessary to show to 
his followers what his notion of the new order of things was. 
It is to be confessed that Jesus’ purpose throughout this period 
seems to have been to hide himself behind his message. He will 
use the prophet’s unqualified and unhesitating assertion of truth, 
but he will not invite attention to the prophet himself. Thus in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and in the Parables, the great theme is the 
Kingdom of God and man’s relation thereto. This retirement of 
the person of the preacher behind his message finds a most interest- 
ing illustration in Jesus’ effort to check too definite a conclusion con- 
cerning himself on the part of those on whom he wrought his mighty 
works.” His injunctions of silence are in many ways a perplexity to 
the interpreter, and they shall have attention later in this paper ; 
now it is simply to be noticed that they aid in the self-retirement of 
Jesus. He will have both words and works draw attention to the 
coming Kingdom, not to himself as the herald of it. 

Yet the Synoptic Gospels do not indicate that Jesus arrived late 
at the knowledge of his own Messiahship. That, to be sure in 


5 Mk. 1Mf, 1 Mk, 213%, ® Lk. 69 Mt. 5 to 7. 
6 Mk. 116-20, 8 Mk. 37-19 Lk. 612-19, 

10 Mare ovrés éoriy 6 ulds Aaveld ; Mt. 12%; cf. Mk. 3°f-, 

1 Mk, 8-30, 18 Eig, Mk. 1% % 4f, 14 See also Mk. 5%. 


12 Mk, 630-4. 51-56, 
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one form or another, is the conclusion of many students.” But 
the opinion is imported into the sources, not derived from their direct 
representation. They all tell of the baptism, in connection with 
which Jesus received an anointing with the Holy Spirit, and heard 
the voice from Heaven, “Thou art my Son.” The temptation 
which followed* had precisely the significance that it confirmed 
Jesus’ certainty of his own mission and his idea of the Kingdom 
that he was to announce. Throughout the ministry, while we see 
studied effort to avoid attracting attention from his message to 
himself, there is not the slightest hint of personal uncertainty ; for 
instance, he never repudiated the demoniac testimony to his Messiah- 
ship when he sought to check it. And even in his hiding of himself 
behind his message, there is at times an evident intention to invite 
the formation of an opinion concerning himself. In particular, this 
is clear in the answer to the question of John the Baptist.” He 
makes then no self-avowal such as was invited by the messengers ; 
rather he calls attention again from himself to his works, but it is to 
his works as evidence of the manner of man he is, and the manner 
of Kingdom he is announcing: “ Blessed is he whosoever shall find 
no occasion of stumbling in ME.” In this answer to John, we have 
the nearest approach to a statement by Jesus of his method in Galilee. 
There were works, there was a preaching of the Gospel to the despised. 
And in these there was the presentation of a problem for solution. 
His works asked the question much earlier than his lips, “ Who do 
men say that I am?” The whole ministry was one in which we 
see him seeking disciples for the Kingdom as he conceived it, — 
an end attainable only as men came to be attracted to Him as 
he was. 

We have noticed that the multitudes early showed an inclination 
to try to classify the new Teacher, that at one time at least, the possi- 
ble recognition of him as Messiah was whispered.” ‘There are not a 
few critics who incline to reject Matthew’s account of this early 
popular query because it is lacking in Mark and Luke. But 
some such readiness on the part of the people to ascribe extraor- 
dinary dignity to Jesus is necessary to account for the blasphemy 


16 Eg. most recently Albert Réville, Jésus de Nazareth ii. 183-202. See, per 
contra, Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu, 248 ff. 

16 I accept the account in Matthew and Luke as representing the essence of 
the real experience of Jesus, an experience which would seem to be a psychologi- 
cal necessity, even were it not explicitly furnished in our sources. Cf. Baldens- 
perger, 229 ff. 17 Mt. 11° Lk, 718f, 18 Mt. 1223, 
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of the Pharisees which the question introduces in Matthew’s 
account. It is gratuitous to suppose that these leaders attrib- 
uted the works of Jesus to Beelzebub out of wanton malice. We 
must assume an adequate provocation. Perhaps the virtual and 
expressed condemnation of them and their ways in all his doing and 
teaching might seem enough. But the antecedent probability that 
the multitudes in a province which could furnish a following to Judas 
of Galilee and the Egyptian impostor would be more than ready to 
find the Messiah in such a wonder worker as the Synoptic Jesus, 
counts for the trustworthiness of the first Gospel at this point. It 
must be confessed that if such an opinion of Jesus was forming 
at that early time, it is surprising to hear in the answer to Jesus’ 
inquiry, “Who do men say that I am?” no hint of a Messianic 
conclusion on the part of any of the multitude.® In this con- 
nection it is to be noted that there seems in our records to be a 
surprising disappearance of popular enthusiasm for Jesus after the 
feeding of the five thousand. His withdrawal to the North after 
that event might be explained by his renewed experience of 
official hostility in his discussion with scribes and Pharisees from 
Jerusalem concerning ceremonial washings and clean and un- 
clean meats.” Some also suggest that the hostile attitude of 
Antipas™ accounts for the withdrawal. Such explanations would 
be more acceptable if the Synoptic picture had, up to this point, 
shown in Jesus an inclination to retire from before opposition. But 
neither reason accounts for the absence of multitudes on the next 
visits to the familiar scenes of the western shore of the Sea of Galilee.” 
Now the note in the account of the feeding of the five thousand 
in the Fourth Gospel, to the effect that the multitudes were moved 
by that deed to seek to compel Jesus to assume a Messianic ré/e 
after their conceptions, and of their disappointment in him on his 
refusal,” explains satisfactorily the collapse of popularity which 
appears in the Synoptic record, and accounts for the absence of 
any thought of Jesus as Messiah in the report of the popular 
opinion at the time of Peter’s confession. 

Such then is the picture presented by the Synoptists: a ministry 
beginning with a preaching of the Kingdom and leading up to a 
relatively late confession of the Messiah; and an apparent effort on 
the part of Jesus, while retiring behind his message, to lead men to 


19 Mk. 88 Mt. 164, 21 Lk. of-9 Mk. 61416, % Jn, 61-6, 
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discover his own significance by winning them to the view of the 
Hope of Israel that filled his own heart. 

But true as this representation is as far as it goes, it is not the 
complete Synoptic picture. We have already noticed the hostility of 
scribes and Pharisees from Jerusalem as probably having something 
to do with Jesus’ withdrawal towards Tyre after the feeding of the 
multitudes. We may also notice the blasphemy with which earlier 
the same sort of opposition * sought to discredit Jesus and his works 
in the eyes of the multitudes by ascribing his power to Beelze- 
bub. In fact this kind of opposition is introduced into the Synoptic 
picture from the very beginning. After the first appearance in 
Capernaum” and the tour of Galilee which followed it, our sources 
record a return to Capernaum where Jesus is welcomed by a multi- 
tude, but with the multitude are certain scribes* who accuse Jesus 
of blasphemy in declaring the forgiveness of sins to a paralytic 
brought to him for healing.” The response of Jesus is characterized 
by sharp self-assertion and most exalted personal claim. This is fol- 
lowed by the account of the call of Matthew, and the feast at which 
Jesus associated with many publicans.* To the Pharisaic objection 
to this social freedom, Jesus replied by another strong assertion of 
independence of their traditional scruples, and subjection to a 
higher law within his own soul. Then we read of a complaint from 
Pharisees and disciples of John the Baptist, because the disciples of 
Jesus neglect the religious exercise of fasting.” The reply of Jesus 
is a strong self-assertion coupled with an extraordinary claim, and 
the virtual assertion that the days of the older conception of religious 
life are numbered, now that he is come. We next are told of two 
Sabbath controversies ® in which Jesus not only manifests complete 
independence of Jewish scruples, but justifies the neglect by a 
further strong self-assertion and exalted personal claim. That the 
claim put forth at these times was unique and in some sense essen- 
tially Messianic, appears in the title which, according to our sources, 
Jesus used for himself — The Son of Man. Of this, however, more 
below. What is now to be noted is that in this early conflict group 
(Mk. 2'~3°) we meet the same qualities that characterize the narra- 
tive in the Fourth Gospel, viz. conflict with the religious leaders, self- 
assertion on the part of Jesus, and in the self-assertion the most 


2 Scribes from Jerusalem, Mk. 3”. 25 Mk. 121 ff, 
26 Lk. 5!7 says from Jerusalem, but that need not be pressed. 
27 Mk. 2112, 29 Mk. 218-22, 81 Mk. 210.28, 
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exalted personal claim. And gathering together with this group the 
record of Jesus’ later Galilean encounters with the Pharisees, — 
the blasphemous charge of a league with Satan,” the complaint of the 
disciples’ neglect of traditional ceremonies,® the demand for a sign, 
— the same characteristic appears. Whenever, in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, Jesus comes in contact with Pharisaic criticism and opposition, 
he meets it in essentially the same way as appears in the Fourth Gos- 
pel, and which there constitutes the “striking monotony” which so 
impresses readers of that book. 

We might feel that our thesis is established, were it not that pre- 
cisely this consideration has directed critical attention to these early 
conflict stories in the Gospel of Mark, and led to the conclusion that 
they stand in the Gospel for literary reasons at a place to which they 
have no claim chronologically. Suspicion fastens on the group for 
the very reason that it is so exclusively of one color.” It is felt 
that while conflict may have well appeared in the earlier stages of 
Jesus’ ministry, it is not likely that such a succession of conflicts fol- 
lowed each other. The force of the objection must be acknowledged. 
It might be said, however, that it is extremely doubtful whether we 
have full reports of any period of the ministry of Jesus. The other 
aspects of the period during which these conflicts took place may 
not have formed parts of the original tradition of Peter. But it is 
further objected that the last of these stories tells of a plot on the 
part of Pharisees and Herodians together to compass Jesus’ death. 
This seems an anachronism at so early a time ; and to my own mind 
this objection is of great weight. It is further objected that the 
name Son of Man, by which Jesus twice designates himself in this 
section, does not appear again in Mark until after the confession of 
Peter. It should be noted, however, that it does so appear in sec- 
tions of the discourse-matter in Matthew and Luke which in all 
probability belong to the Galilean period. But of this question 
more below. 

This criticism of Mark finds an external support in the earliest 
allusion in Christian literature to that Gospel,— the celebrated 
Papias passage.” It is not necessary to undertake here the inter- 
pretation of those much disputed words. It is important, however, 
that we consider the bearing on our question of the statement of 


82 Mk. 37-00, 83 Mk. 7%, % Mk. 810-13, 

85 See Weiss, /ntroduction to the New Testament, Eng. tr. ii. 252. 

8 Mt. 1119 = Lk. 7%; Mt. 1292 = Lk. 1219; Mt. 12 = Lk. 11%; Mt. 13%7-41. 
37 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iii. 39. 
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Papias. His words are, “The presbyter said : ‘ Mark having become 
the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately, though not indeed 
in order (ov pévroe rafer), whatsoever he remembered of the things 
said or done by Christ.’”” The phrase that concerns us is that “ not 
indeed in order.” If that applies to the Gospel as we have it, it 
would seem to imply that other than chronological considerations 
controlled in the arrangement of the Gospel. But here we are met 
with the fact that of all the Synoptic narratives, Mark seems best en- 
titled to confidence in respect of its chronological arrangement.* 
The essential thing is to know what standard of comparison was in 
the mind of Papias, or of his informant, when he made the com- 
ment. That is what we cannot now learn.” It is probably true 
that the statement of Papias is now generally applied to our Mark; 
that it is not felt to discredit the main outline of the ministry as 
given in the Gospel, only some details; and that this section of 
conflict narratives lends itself most readily to the comment of Papias. 
Weiss indeed thinks he can discover a topical arrangement through- 
out the book, and on this ground transfers the conflict section to a 
much later place in constructing his life of Christ.“ I must confess 
that I cannot find the topical character outside of this one section, 
and am thus unable to accept Weiss’s reason for the early appearance 
of this conflict group in the second Gospel. Why should these five 
incidents be grouped together and the still more significant blas- 
phemy of the Pharisees“! be separated from them by the account of 
the general and popular ministry through Galilee and the appoint- 
ment of the twelve? Some other plan than a topical one must have 
ruled in such an arrangement. Yet it is to be acknowledged that 
this group of five conflicts following at once on the opening of the 
ministry in Capernaum has an artificial aspect. It is also antece- 
dently probable that in the original transmission of the gospel 
material, similar incidents would be associated together for ease of 
retention in memory. But if all allowance be made for such a 
probability, the fact remains that the kernel of the group, that which 
determines its place in the Gospel, must have been naturally con- 
nected with the incidents in the midst of which it is placed. H. J. 


88 This leads Beyschlag still (Studien u. Kritiken, 1898, i. 77 ff.) to the con- 
clusion that we have not now the book referred to by Papias. Such is not 
however the generally accepted conclusion. See Harnack, Chronologie i. 652. 

89 See note by McGiffert in his Eusebius, Vicenxe and Post-Nicene Fathers i. 
172. 

0 Marcusevangelium, 76; Life of Christ ii. 232 ff. 41 Mk. 370-00, 
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Holtzmann® has shown this clearly, calling attention to the truly 
historical arrangement which places the call of the fifth disciple * 
between the call of the four“ and the appointment of the twelve.* 
If the call of Levi is correctly placed, the cure of the paralytic “ would 
seem to owe its location to the chronological consideration. Fur- 
thermore, the ripe ears of grain in Mk. 2” indicates that the first 
Sabbath controversy occurred in the spring season, therefore at least 
a year before the Passion,” and if Mk. 6” (émi r@ xAwpe xoprw) 
indicates that the Fourth Gospel ® is correct in dating the feeding of 
the five thousand at a Passover season, we must assign this first 
Sabbath controversy to the second spring preceding the Passion, or 
explain the very arbitrary association of ideas which could draw this 
conflict from its natural place beside the incident of Mk. 7'-, and 
assign it to the early time beside the cure of the paralytic and the 
call of Levi. 

While it seems thus that the cure of the paralytic, the call of Levi, 
and, the first Sabbath controversy are correctly placed in Mark, it is 
not to be denied that the other incidents of this group may owe their 
location in the Gospel to association of ideas. That the cure of the 
man with the withered hand should be held in memory in association 
with the incident of the corn-fields is most natural. It may well 
belong historically to a later time, a conclusion which is favored by 
the coalition of Pharisees and Herodians against Jesus.” It would 
be easy also to explain by a like association of ideas why the complaint 
of John’s disciples and the Pharisees against the disciples of Jesus 
for the neglect of fasting, should be associated with the criticism of 
Jesus for his friendship with the publicans.” But the case here is 
not so strong as that for the later date of the second Sabbath con- 
troversy. Thus though some late incidents have been placed in con- 
nection with early ones of like significance, the fact remains clear that 
early in his Galilean activity Jesus met with official opposition. And 
the noteworthy thing is that at that early time he answered his oppo- 
nents with unqualified self-assertion and high personal claim, —a 


42 Handcommentar i. 10; cf. N.'7. Theologie (Freiburg i. B., 1897) i. 263. 


48 Mk. 214, © 46 Mk. 2°, 
4 Mk, 116ff., 47 Holtzmann, «. s. 
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49 Mk. 3°; cf. 1218. In confirmation of this conclusion, note that Mark makes 
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claim to authority to forgive sins and to disregard traditional scruples 
in his ministry to sinners ; a claim to the place of chief significance 
in the religious life of his disciples, and to a lordship over the Sab- 
bath; claims definitely expressed, apart from the Messianic signifi- 
cance of the title assumed (according to our records) even at this 
early period, The Son of Man. ; 

But can we believe that at so early a time Jesus applied this 
title to himself in his words to the people? Does not such a use of 
the title if Messianically conceived contradict that development of 
the ministry from the opening preaching of the Kingdom to the con- 
fession of Peter, which we have acknowledged to be the character- 
istic of the Synoptic narrative? Such is the customary critical 
conclusion.“ If, as we have seen, it seems impossible to assign the 
whole context of the early occurrences of this title in Mark to a 
later time in the ministry, the difficulty will disappear if it can be 
shown that in these early contexts the title is not Messianic. This has 
been undertaken, eg. recently by Réville,” who thinks that by the 
authority of the Son of Man to forgive sins, Jesus refers to the high 
privilege of “‘!humanité congue dans sa perfection idéale.” It is 
now recognized, however, that such a notion of the ideal Man, or 
ideal humanity, is foreign to the circle of Semitic ideas to which 
this title unquestionably belongs.* But of late appeal has been 
made to Semitic authority for the elimination of all Messianic content 
from the title as originally used by Jesus. It is claimed that in 
Aramaic, the language of Jesus and his disciples, there is no dis- 
tinction whatever between the expressions Man and Son of Man, 
and this being so, these early occurrences of the title The Son of Man 
in our Greek sources signify nothing for the Messianic conscious- 
ness of Jesus.“ ‘While, as Holtzmann says, New Testament Theology 
must reserve its final conclusion on the exact significance of the 
title The Son of Man until Oriental philology has given a decision 
on this question of the impossibility of distinguishing The Son of 
Man from simple Man in Aramaic, it is not necessary to wait for 

51 So eg. Holtzmann, w. s. 194; Baldensperger, w. s. 226, 52 ff. 

52 U,s. i. 193 f. 

58 See Baldensperger, wu. s. 178 ff. 

% See H. J. Holtzmann, WV. 7. Theologie i. 256. 263. The whole section, 
Der Menschensohn (i. 246-264), is a most complete exhibition of the present 
status of the question N. Schmidt, in this JouRNAL, xv 36-53, discusses the 
Aramaic original of this title with elaborate detail, but his argument is manifestly 


hampered by the prejudgment that Jesus cannot have made for himself at the 
outset any supernatural claims. This is begging the whole question. 
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that judgment to notice some things: @. We have a literature in 
Greek (the Gospels) and Aethiopic (Enoch), in which the use of 
the expression The Son of Man asa title is clear. This literature is 
acknowledged to have come to us by translation from an original 
Hebrew or-Aramaic.™ In the case of the Gospels the translation 
was made when the Aramaic was still a living language. 4. The 
Hebrew, to which the Aramaic is closely akin, offers, to be sure, the. 
basis for an identification of the terms Man and Son of Man,* but 
also in some contexts clearly distinguishes the two, particularly in 
Ezekiel, where Son of Man is the peculiar title of the prophet.” 
¢. In the Biblical Aramaic of Dan. 7, the two terms are used dis- 
tinctly in the same context. «@ The representation of Dan. 7¥ 
(which is evidently impersonal, and descriptive of the superiority of 
the kingdom of the saints of the Most High to all the world king- 
doms, represented by the figures of the winged lion, the bear, the 
winged leopard, and the ten-horned beast) has been taken up in the 
Similitudes of the Book of Enoch, and is made the central feature in 
the Messianic doctrine of that apocalypse. But there the Son of 
Man has come to be clearly personal, and the title is used inter- 
changeably with the Anointed,” the Righteous One,” the Elect 
One." These titles describe a highly exalted person, in fact pre- 
cisely such a one as meets us in the passages in the Gospels where 
Jesus refers to his second coming in glory to judge the world.@ 
e. The so-called Syriac reached the literary stage still later than the 
Biblical Aramaic. In this dialect, too, the ordinary expression for 
Man is strictly translatable Son of Man. Hence in the Syriac version 
of the New Testament the regular rendering for 6 avOpwros is an 
expression meaning son of man (NWI"3) ; yet when the translators 
found 6 vids rod dvOpwrov in their text, they were able to find a form of 
expression (XW2% i113) not essentially different in meaning from 
their rendering of 6 dv@pwos, but more definite, and they seem to 
have used it uniformly to render the longer phrase.: 

So widespread a usage of the title The Son of Man, recognized as it 
is in the oldest version of our New Testament from the Greek into a 


55 Whether Enoch was originally written in Hebrew or Aramaic is not yet 
determined. See Schiirer, History of the Jewish People iii. 70. 
56 See Psalm 8° (Heb. text). 


5% Compare the Hebrew of Ezek. 331. 58 Compare 74 and 71%, 
5 Enoch 48°. See translation by R. H. Charles (Oxford, 1893). 
6 Enoch 382, 61 Enoch 51° and often. 
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Semitic tongue, seems to warrant the assumption, until the contrary 
is proved, that in the Aramaic of Jesus’ day there was some means of 
indicating a distinction common to the older Hebrew and the later 
Syriac. That the Targum on the eighth Psalm should translate both 
terms, Man and Son of Man, by identically the same expression is 
not surprising, since the two expressions in that Psalm are identical 
in meaning. We await, as Holtzmann says, the verdict of Oriental 
philology, but with the expectation that it will appear that in some 
way the Palestinian Aramaic of the first century could express a 
concept common to the Hebrews and the Syrians. 

But if the verdict should be that Palestinian Aramaic could not 
have expressed the distinction which the Greek, and before it the 
Hebrew, and after it the Syriac, have furnished us, this will not serve 
to eliminate their extraordinary character from the sayings of Jesus in 
which we are accustomed to read the Son of Man. It is not neces- 
sary to do more than mention the three classes of passages in which 
our sources represent Jesus as using this title: (1) In predictions of 
his own coming in glory to judge the world,— apocalyptic sayings 
like those in Enoch. (2) In announcements of his own destiny to 
suffer and die. (3) In claims to the present exercise of extraordi- 
nary, if not essentially divine, authority.* There are also some cases 
which cannot with certainty be assigned to either of these classes. 
Of these the chief is Matthew 11= Luke 7%, where the title seems to 
be used by Jesus simply as an emphatic “I.”% This practical 
equivalence to the first personal pronoun has often been noticed, and 
characterizes also most of the passages classed under (2),® and some 
at least of those under (1).% Let any one read the passages which 
have been cited, substituting in each for Son of Man simply Man, 
and bearing in mind the practical equivalence of the expression to 
the personal pronoun. It will appear, perhaps, that the connection 
of the sayings of Jesus with earlier Messianic ideas may not be so 
clearly suggested, but the emphatic personal claim put forth will 


68 (1) Mk. 8% 135 1462, and often in Matthew and Luke. It is probable that 
this use should be confined to occasions subsequent to the confession at Czesarea 
Philippi. (2) Mark 88 gl2-31 ot 1421-41, etc., with the parallels. Mt. 82° = 
Lk. 9 falls after the great confession; Mt. 124 = Lk. 118 is the only case 
belonging to the earlier time. (3) Mk. 21-23 and parallels. 

. Cf. also Mt. 1282(=Lk. 12!) Mt. 1618 (cf. vs. 15) Lk. 672 (cf. Mt. 5!) Lk. 
17% 1910, 

& Eg. Mt. 8° Mk. 10% (cf. vs.38 ) 142! (cf. vs.18) Lk. 2248, 

65 Eg. Mt. 19% 2531 Lk. 128 (cf. Mt. 10%f), 
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lose none of its impressiveness.” In none of the occurrences of the 
title in our Gospels are interpreters more ready to avail themselves 
of this equivalence of Son of Man with Man than in the two pas- 
sages in Mark which have occasioned this wide digression.® In 
the second (Mk. 2%) the substitution serves to reduce the saying 
from a high personal claim to a simple statement of the superiority 
of man to the Sabbath law, and makes it virtually a repetition of the 
thought of verse 27. But in the earlier passage (2), the “I say 
unto you” with which Jesus proves the validity of his declaration of 
forgiveness for the paralytic, removes the statement of verse 10 from 
the category of a general proposition to that of a personal claim. 
This is not in contradiction with the comment found in Matthew’s 
account (9°), for it was to men as represented by Jesus, the healer of 
the paralytic, that this surprising authority had been given. Holtz- 
mann’s words in his comment on the passage” are still a true state- 
ment of the situation. “ Diese erste Stelle, in welcher uns die Selbst- 
bezeichnung Jesu entgegentritt, liefert den Begriff eines Menschen, 
welcher das, was im Grunde Gott thut, was also im Himmel geschieht, 
im Auftrage und in Vertretung Gottes auf Erden vollbringt.” This 
same consciousness of being an authoritative representative of God 
on earth appears in the frequent “I say unto you” of the teaching 
of Jesus, so different from the “Thus saith the Lord” of the older 
prophets, and introduces us at once to the personal consciousness 
of Jesus concerning his own mission, which seems to have been clear, 
at least from the time of the Baptism and the Temptation. The 
essentially personal significance of the phrase in the earlier passage 
(Mk. 2”) may well carry the like personal significance into the one 
which follows it (2*), and we retain our first result, zz. that early in 
Jesus’ ministry, when he found himself in conflict with the representa- 


67 See Holtzmann, WV. 7. Theologie i. 264. It would carry us too far afield to dis- 
cuss at this point the precise significance for Jesus of the title which he is reported to 
have used in such seemingly contradictory ways. The suggestion of R. H. Charles, 
The Book of Enoch, Appendix B. (pp. 312-317), is the most satisfactory one I 
have found. One thing should, however, be stated, vzz. that the use which 
Jesus makes of the title is too simple and unstudied to allow us to think of him 
as anything of a syncretist in his adoption of the title. He has joined in it con- 
ceptions which had hitherto never been united, but because they were joined in 
the unity of his own self-consciousness. It is obvious that the expression is 
admirably suited to this synthesis. 

68 See Holtzmann, MV. 7. Theologie i. 263. 

69 An evidence that they did not yet appreciate the uniqueness of the claim 
(cf. Mt. 723#), 7 Handcomm. i. 84. 
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tives of the religious leaders, he met their opposition with strong 
self-assertion and high personal claim. 

If, however, it should finally appear that in the vernacular of Jesus’ 
day there was current a Messianic title equivalent to that which 
meets us in Daniel and in Enoch, there confronts us a further ques- 
tion. It may be that we can allow that Jesus himself was clear con- 
cerning his mission from the outset. But can we account for the 
answer of the disciples to the question of Jesus concerning the popu- 
lar opinion of him,” if from an early day he had assumed a current 
Messianic title? In answer it may be remarked, a. That even 
granting that to the people with whom Jesus had to do, the title 
Son of Man had a clear Messianic meaning, that meaning was 
altogether transcendertal, applicable to a heavenly being who should 
appear in the clouds of heaven for judgment. The superficial and 
evident contradiction of all such notions in the life of the Nazarene 
would compel his hearers to seek some other than a Messianic sig- 
nificance for the title as used by him. The familiar Old Testament 
usage, and perhaps the current similarity with the simple expression 
for Man, would assist in finding that other significance. J. It is 
not at all certain that the term, although unmistakably Messianic in 
the use of some circles among the people, was universally so under- 
stood. To many of Jesus’ hearers, then, the Messianic significance 
need not have been suggested at all, though for Jesus and some 
others it was the most obvious meaning for the expression. c¢. For 
such as understood it, it would be a problem, like that offered by 
the very assumption of authority which first occasioned its use in 
our records, and like Jesus’ general independence of the accepted 
ideas and scripture interpretations of his contemporaries. How 
could such a man make such claims? The charge of blasphemy 
was the ready answer with the unthinking. The whole mode of life 
of this Nazarene Teacher proves that his use of the Messianic title 
could not have been a bold Messianic claim. It rather offered to 
the people a problem for solution, the same problem which Jesus put 
to John the Baptist, “ Blessed is he whosoever shall find none occa- 
sion of stumbling in me.” It was at once an incognito (not in 
itself so much as in its use by the Man of Nazareth) and an invita- 
tion. It is true that Jesus commonly withdrew himself behind his 
message of the Kingdom in his Galilean ministry. But it is also most 
true that he so presented that message as to invite the formation of 
an opinion concerning the “ new teacher with authority.” In fact, the 
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very question put at Czesarea Philippi shows that one purpose in 
his emphasis on his conception of the Kingdom was to enable men to 
come to a valid conception of himself. The early self-assertion and 
claim, then, are not contradictory to the development up to definite 
self-declaration at the close of the Galilean period. 

But it must be asked: If this was the attitude of Jesus in the 
early Galilean period, why should he so almost uniformly enjoin 
silence on those whose ills he had cured? It should be noticed that 
in any case the injunctions present a puzzle, inasmuch as Jesus 
wrought many cures in the presence of great multitudes who could 
spread the news as widely as they chose. These commands are 
inexplicable, unless we recognize that much as the people, who at 
an earlier time were wondering whether John the Baptist might 
be the Messiah, would inevitably incline to conclude that such a 
wonder worker as Jesus must be the Messiah, there was something 
in him so contradictory of all their Messianic notions, that in his 
presence they were unable to make up their minds that he could 
be the Christ. They could get no farther than “It can’t be 
he?”’> But if Galilee was the excitable region that Josephus 
seems to picture to us, the home of the Zealots, what could Jesus 
expect if inflamed imaginations should take their course without the 
check offered by his own seemingly unmessianic personality? Was 
there not danger that a Messianic demonstration would be precipi- 
tated which would cut short his ministry before he could educate 
even a few to his notion of the Kingdom of God? Therefore he 
sought to prevent popular imagination from working concerning him 
on inadequate data, that he might have time adequately to present 
to the popular mind the problem of his actual Messianic personality 
and work. 

But it will be urged, if Jesus so early made even a veiled an- 
nouncement of his Messiahship, how can he have inquired as to the 
opinion of his intimate associates, and expressed such exultation 
when he received Peter’s confession? In reply: Can it be doubted 
that the twelve at the outset of their association with Jesus firmly 
expected that he would prove to be the Messiah?’* But how all 
their Messianic hopes had been contradicted! In the measure of 
their intimacy with Jesus they must have known, far better than 
the multitudes, how he repudiated the most cherished of their 
expectations. Yet out of the first enthusiasm of the disciples, not 
78 Cf. Mt. 1228, 
7 See my article on The Confession of Nathanael, pp. 21-30 above. 
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a little of which was anticipatory, had grown a personal attach- 
ment to their Lord. They would cleave to him henceforth through 
hostility as well as favor.” It was the fact that at length they had 
come in a measure to his terms in owning him as Messiah that caused 
Jesus to express joy at the confession. He could doubtless have had 
a confession in much the same terms after the first ministry in 
Capernaum. But it would have had little or no significance. It was 
Peter’s faith, in spite of all and in the face of all that he had met of dis- 
appointment, giving evidence of his partial entrance into the higher 
Messianic idea, which was significant and the source of joy to Jesus. 

If the considerations which have been urged are valid, the con- 
clusion would seem to be clear: a. That the positive aspect of the 
Galilean ministry of Jesus was that of a preaching of the Kingdom 
of God by word and deed to a multitude which was at the outset and 
for a long time very enthusiastic, and a late inquiry concerning the 
popular opinion of the Preacher himself; but along with this there 
was a negative side to the picture, an early and growing opposition 
between Jesus and the religious leaders. 4. That in his relation to 
the multitudes, while Jesus commonly sought to hide himself behind 
his message, his whole method was such as to invite the formation 
of a conclusion concerning himself, so soon as men could gain any 
just idea of his conception of the Kingdom. His authoritative 
method, and his answer to John the Baptist show this clearly, and 
the question of Czesarea Philippi implies it. ¢. That whenever in the 
prosecution of this positive ministry Jesus was confronted with 
the opposition of the religious leaders to himself and his work, he 
met the opposition with uncompromising self-assertion and exalted 
personal claim. @. That thus in the Synoptic Gospels whenever 
Jesus is found in circumstances similar to those which characterize 
his ministry as depicted in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus assumes an 
attitude like that which is ascribed to him in John, and which 
constitutes in that Gospe! the “striking monotony” which is a 
perplexity to interpreters. 

As stated at the outset, it is not supposed that these considerations 
remove the perplexity caused by the “striking monotony” in John, 
for they have no bearing on the difference in content of the teaching 
of Jesus as reported in that Gospel from that which the Synoptists 
furnish us. This paper simply seeks to show that the two historical 
pictures of the Synoptists and John are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive. ; 

75 CE. Jn. 6°. 
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Influence of Assyrian in Unexpected Places. 


PROF. T. K. CHEYNE. 


OXFORD, ENG. 


T is not my object to discuss previous theories of the passages 

referred to in this article, but rather to propose some new theo- 

ries of my own suggested by Assyriology. I shall be extremely glad 

to be corrected ; the Lance-star and the Bow-star (Job 38%) are, at 
any rate, I hope, secure. 


1. Job xxxviii. 31-38. 


Dost thou tighten the bands of the Pleiades, 31 
Or loosen the cords of Orion ? 
Dost thou bring out the Balance at its season, 32 
And leadest thou the Lion with its sons? 

5 Knowest thou the pictures of heaven, 33 
And observest thou the writing of the height? 
Dost thou lift up thy voice to the storm-cloud, 34 
And does a flood of water answer thee? 
Dost thou despatch lightnings, so that they go, 35 

to And say to thee, Here we are? 


Who has put wisdom into the Lance-star? 36 
Who has given intelligence to the Bow-star? 
Who spreads out the clouds in wisdom, 37 


And tilts the water-jugs of heaven, 
15 When the land, dissolving, becomes a thick mass, 38 
$ And the clods stick together? 


Line 3. ninye, the name of a constellation. The name having 
no explanation in Hebrew, we naturally turn to Babylonian astron- 
omy. Among the seven Magsu stars, or pairs of stars, we find one 
called Zi-ba-an-na (Jensen, Kosmologie, 68), also Zibanitu. It must 
have been considered important, for Ninib is identified, not only 
with Tartah (see on line 11), but with Kaimanu = Saturn, and 
Saturn with Zibanitu (p. 150). Jensen and Hommel (the latter 
confidently) identify this pair of stars with a and B Librae, which 
Jensen thinks originally represented the ‘horns’ of the Scorpion 
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(p. 312). The appearance of these stars must have been noted as 
a sign of the advent of the autumnal equinox (hence, indeed, the 
later term ‘ Balance’). Somewhat as Zarbanit, the name of the 
consort of Marduk, became in Hebrew M3350 (whence the ‘ Suc- 
coth-benoth’ of 2 Ki. 17°, M.T.), so Zibanit became FAW, under 
the influence, no doubt, of the perfectly distinct midis of 2 Ki. 2 z, 
On Zibanit, see further Hommel, ZDMG. xlv. 597, 604, 613. 

Line 4. W") = Ar. ‘ayith, ‘lion’; the WY of Job 9° is, of course, 
due to dittography (AWD). On W"d see Hommel, ZDMG. xlv. 594, 
who also compares the Lion-god Ya‘dth. 

The Lion is the constellation so called, which was recognized at 
the time when Job was written, even if not in early times. Epping 
(also Hommel) has obtained from tablets of the years 189 and 201 
of the Seleucidean era (122 and 110 B.c.) an almost complete list of 
stations for Venus and Mars, and the eighth of these is called 775 art 
(“ Lion’s head”), the ninth sarru (“ King” = Regulus), the tenth 
méru sa ribu arkai sarri (“the fourth son! behind the king”), the 
eleventh zibdat¢ art (“ Lion’s tail”), and the twelfth s¢pu arku 3a art 
(“ Lion’s hinder foot”). The heliacal rising of the principal stars 
of Leo occurred, Jensen remarks, at the summer solstice when the 
vernal equinox lay in Taurus. 

Lines 5,6. “The pictures of heaven” (B"2W nip Df), parallel to 
“the writing of the height” (QI) WW). The signs of the 
zodiac are meant. The usual rendering, “the laws of heaven,” does 
not very well suit the context, and the second line, as commonly 
rendered, does not give a distinct picture. The D3 “WW (so I 
read instead of PRD MMW) is the Babylonian sir Jurumu, 
“the writing (¢.e. the configurations) on the blue-dark ground of the 
nightly sky”; see Muss-Arnolt. Job is asked if he “knows” or 
“observes” with the requisite closeness this difficult class of phe- 
nomena (cf. the parallel verbs in Job 39'). LXX ta’ odpavey 
= ore moms? 

Line 8. With Bickell and Duhm I follow LXX (ézaxovcerai cov 
="JDN). See 22”. 

Lines 11, 12. Read AMANS, MNwps. The nine and “IAW of 
M.T. cannot be explained, say Budde and Duhm ; they must, how- 
ever, be the designations of some phenomena of the sky such as 
meteors or shooting stars. But if we read MM, the solution will at 


1 pLeonis is meant. Thus the ‘sons’ of ‘Aish are accounted for. Hommel 
(p. 594) mentions dan as well as dandt Na‘shk, The former phrase is new to me. 
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once suggest itself. In Job 417 we have MMW parallel to }'T2, 
‘javelin.’ This (as Barth and Budde have seen) is Ass. sartahu, 
‘javelin’ (Delitzsch) or ‘lance’ (Jensen) ; to render ‘ club’ (Budde) 
is inconsistent. Now, can we fail to see that FIM in Job 38 is a 
miswritten FMW (cf. 417 just cited), or rather MAN, and that we 
have here the Lance-star? Though of Assyrian origin, MAW is 
a good Hebrew word ; it has to be restored (in the plural form) for 
the troublesome FMAD and PANS in M.T. of Ps. 55” and Mi. 5°; 
probably, too, we have the Assyrian star-name Tartah miswritten as 
Tartak (PAWN) in 2 Ki. 17. (Zartahanu was a title of the god 
Ninib). The parallel word “3W now becomes clear. “) comes 
from an indistinct \; 3 has been miswritten for p> 

The Lance-star, according to Jensen, is Antares, whose heliacal 
rising heralds the autumnal equinox; but according to Hommel 
(ZDMG. xlv. 598, note 1), it is certainly Procyon, and not Antares. 
The Bow-star (connected with IStar) is Sirius, the meteorological 
importance of which was fully recognized by the Babylonians and 
Egyptians. The combination of the Lance-star and the Bow-star is 
in accordance with Babylonian usages (Jensen, Kosmologie, 52). In 
Arabic literature too Procyon and Sirius are coupled ; they are called 
the two Si‘ray (cf. Hamasa ii. 12, 7). The Babylonian synonym 
of the Bow-star (Aakkab kasi) is kakkab misri, i.e. according to 
Hommel, “ northern star.” 

Line 73. For "BD" read W715", with Duhm. 


2. Job xxxvii. 9, 10. 


From the chambers of the south (comes) the storm, 
And from the north-star cold, 

(When) by the breath of God ice is given, 

And the wide waters are straitened. 


Lines 1, 2. For SIM “VUNTTD read f°] “ND with Duhm. 
The ‘chambers of the south’ from which storms are supposed to 
come, are the four constellations between Sagittarius and the Pleiades 
(Hommel, in Hastings, BD. i. 218a@). Asa parallel to “IM, Voigt 
and Budde propose E"i2. But this word occurs again in M.T. only 
in Ps. 144", and there it is corrupt. M.T. has OW, which Duhm 
thinks should mean “ a constellation which rises at the beginning of 
winter on the northern horizon.” Duhm’s idea, I think, is right. 
Read this passage relative to the kakkab misri, given by Jensen 
(Kosmologie, 50) : “In the days of cold, of hail(?), and of snow, in 
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the days when the &akkab mitri, which glows like copper, again 
becomes visible. ...’’ I cannot think of any other identification for 
Oy than misri. The term mezarim must come from Babylonia, 
and it is very possible that under the influence of MVS this word, 
too, suffered corruption, z.e. W was altered into 1. The rendering, 
“the scattering (winds),” accepted by Dillmann, has no basis. 


3. Psalm xxxv. 3. ‘BT nxWDPS “U0. 


Schwally (ZATW. xi. 258) suggests “3M, ‘sword-belt,’ for "3D. 
But this produces a torepov zpérepov. We should, I think, certainly 
read IW; comp. Ass. sukédu, a synonym of ¢artahu, meaning a 
light javelin (Delitzsch, Ass. HWB. 6300). 


4. Nahum ii. 4. soon mde wxs ovo Sn wx ooxn mT pn. 


The general view of this passage taken by previous writers is, I 
believe, to a large extent wrong. Of Dr. Paul Ruben’s restoration in 
PSBA., May 3, 1898, one might have expected something more 
satisfactory than this, “ Overbearing are his warriors with more than 
human pride; the valiant ones make sport with man; a terror are 
the chariots.’”” This scholar sometimes has such brilliant ideas that I 
was much disappointed at this result, and was stimulated to try for 
something more plausible. The first thing that struck me was that 
ON in combination with WIM13) ought to contain O'5. Since 
LXX reproduces “W3, O93 of M.T. by pavdvas, I concluded that the 
original way of writing the word (with suffixes) was 173i, "12, 
"139. From 2 S. 20° I inferred that the right verb to connect with 
O"> would be “3M. That 3 and “, 7 and % are easily confounded 
in the old Hebrew script, I need not say. So I am led to propose 
a> WANSI IM, or better, transposing (partly) the terminations 
of 3 and ‘3, O39 B33 IM, ‘ the warriors gird on their tunics.’ 

Then, remembering Is. 9* (W3"3 ,RD fISD 4S), I would insert 
a3in O'95M, and read Opn On "WIN, ‘the fighting men put 
on their shoes.’ 

Lastly, calling to mind "D5 in: Nah. iii. 17, to which Ruben 
acutely adds ‘J*T3'2 (Ass. mindidu), 1 look out for some Assyrian 
technical term corresponding to mabe, —a word which certainly 
looks as if in construction with 23°7. Such a word I find in 
halluptu, which Muss-Arnolt renders “ harness,” but of which De- 
litzsch says that it means the armour or dress of soldiers, and the 
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trappings or decorations of horses (except harness). Among De- 
litzsch’s examples, however, I find this,— 40 narkabdtesu hallup- 
tum t-te-ru-nt, “forty of his war-chariots with ha//uptu they carried 
away.” I conclude, therefore, that 33°7 n5on WN, “ the (metal) 
plating of the chariots flashes like fire,” would be a possible expres- 
sion. (Compare next verse.) This involves the assumption that 
vs. as well as vs.‘ refers to the warriors of Nineveh. 
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°ayp7, 1 Kings xvili. 21. 


PROF. MORRIS JASTROW, JR. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HE term ©°S90)7 has occasioned commentators no little diffi- 
culty. The rendering of the Septuagint, iyvvat, ‘ knee-joints,’ 
is clearly a mere guess,’ which is interesting only as showing that the 
difficulty was recognized by ancient as well as by modern scholars. 
Somewhat more scientific is the rendering of the Targum, ‘ divisions, 
parties’: 
mide pand prop pn nex op 
How long will ye be divided into two parties? 


With the substantives /'PD, ‘cleft’ (of a rock), mipy, ‘branches’ 
(Ez. 31°*), and D’|YO (Ps. 119"), ‘sectaries,’ one seems justified 
in assigning to the stem |¥D the sense of ‘divide’ ; but the obstacles 
against accepting the interpretation of the Targum, which in one 
form or another is followed by most modern scholars, are serious. In 
the first place the metaphor is neither clear nor exact. The stem 
MOD signifies to ‘leap,’ or ‘limp’? like a lame person. With a verb 
of this nature, the preposition by can only mean ‘over.’ A phrase 
like “ leaping over two divisions’ is most unintelligible and certainly 
cannot convey the idea of being divided into two camps (as the 
Targum has it), or of being of ‘diverse opinions,’ as many modern 
scholars,’ following Bottcher, assume. To ‘leap over divisions’ can 
at best mean to set aside all differences. 

Secondly, in the passage in question, we should expect the meta- 
phor employed to stand in some connection with a religious rite, 
all the more so because only a few verses further on (vs.”)’ a ‘ leap- 


1 And so regarded long ago by Schleusner. 

2 See Toy in this JOURNAL, xvi. 179. 

8 See Thenius in the Kuragefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum alten Testa- 
ment, ad loc. 

4 So Toy, Joc. cit., p. 178, also suggests, without, however, offering any further 
explanation. 
S maMqoy Noe). 
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ing over’ the altar is directly referred to, as a rite observed by the 
priests of Baal. 

On the other hand, from the context it is clear that the phrase 
used by Elijah can only have been employed by him in the sense 
of “halting between two opinions,” a parallel to the famous New 
Testament saying,® “ No man can serve two masters.... Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.” 

Klostermann’ recognizing the textual difficulty, proposes a slight 
emendation which at once throws light upon the metaphor. Instead 
of D°SYH7 he reads O°SH7, ‘thresholds.’ Curiously enough, after 
making this happy emendation, he fails to see the force of it and 
renders, “ How long will ye pass by the two thresholds?” The Piel 
of the verb MOH can never mean “ to pass by.” It is Klostermann who 
‘passes by’ what in view of Trumbull’s Zhreshold Covenant is per- 
fectly obvious. Dr. Trumbull furnishes abundant illustrations in his 
suggestive work ® of the significance attached to the ‘leaping over the 
threshold’ of a sanctuary among the Semites. How common the 
rite was may be concluded from Zeph. 1°, where punishment is 
threatened against “every one who leaps over the threshold.” Dr. 
Trumbull in commenting on this passage properly calls attention to 
the Targum, which paraphrases, “those that walk in the custom of 
the Philistines.” The full force of the passage 1 S. 5°, where the 
origin of the custom of the Philistines in not stepping on the threshold 
of Dagon’s sanctuary is given, is brought out by the Septuagint, which 
adds to the Massoretic text the words, “ because leaping they leap 
over it.” ® 

‘To leap over the threshold’ is equivalent to entering a sanctuary, 
and the employment of the expression by Elijah suggests that this 
custom was once in vogue among Hebrews as well as among Philis- 


6 Mt. 674, 

7 In Strack and Zéckler’s Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den Heiligen Schriften, 
ad loc. 

8 pp. 116 seq. 

® The phrase betrays the Hebrew original of the addition, Kohler, who has 
some suggestive remarks on‘the custom of ‘leaping’ over a threshold or altar 
(American Journal of Theology i. 803), professes to see a reference to the rite 
in 2S. 5&8, but this is not tenable. We should expect in that case O'MD5O7. 
Moreover, Kohler’s manner of disposing of O°) is unsatisfactory. The com- 
bination of M82 with “WY is too common to warrant any suspicion as to the 
correctness of the text. The whole phrase beginning with XSM ¥5 seems to be 
a kind of popular saying, the application of which to David is pointed out by the 
repetition at the end of the eighth verse. 
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tines. ‘To leap over two thresholds’ is therefore to make the 
attempt of worshipping in two sanctuaries. Viewed in this light, 
Elijah’s words bring out forcibly the stinging rebuke intended. ‘ How 
long,’ he says, ‘will ye worship Yahwe and Baal? If Yahwe is God, 
follow Him, and if Baal is god, follow him; but ye cannot leap over 
two thresholds. Ye cannot enter Baal’s sanctuary one day: and. 
Yahwe’s the next, ye cannot serve two masters. Choose between 
Yahwe and Baal.’ 

This interpretation fulfils all the required conditions. The meta- 
phor is clear, and the custom which underlies the metaphor is closely 
allied to the rite referred to in vs.”. 

The ordinary place for the altar, both in simple and in more 
elaborate sanctuaries, was at the entrance.” ‘To ‘leap over the altar’ 
(vs.%) was accordingly a rite that might be called a natural corollary 
to the custom of ‘leaping over the threshold’ (vs.") of a sanctuary, 
and the connection between the two becomes. all the more obvious 
if it be borne in mind that the altar and the sanctuary were practically 
identical in primitive forms of worship. The stone upon which Jacob 
sleeps is both an altar and a sanctuary.” 

These various considerations, I venture to think, justify the pro- 
posed slight emendation of the text which, I may add, occurred to 
me quite independently of Klostermann. 


10 See Trumbull, 24. pp. 120-121. 
11 Gen, 28%: “This stone ... shall be a sanctuary”; cf. 357. 
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Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult. 


PROF. ISMAR J. PERITZ. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


1. Introduction. Current View of Woman’s Relation to the 
Cult. 


HE opinion has found considerable currency that woman, on 

account of her sex, was disqualified to perform the duties of 
the religious cult among the Hebrews ; that in the absence of males 
in the family, the cult of the deceased could not be perpetuated. 
The chief representatives of this view are Stade, Schwally, Benzinger, 
and Nowack. Benzinger (Hebriische Archiologie, p. 140) has given 
it amplest expression ; and, in order to have it clearly before us, I 
quote his words in full: “ Noch an einem anderen Punkt zeigt sich 
die Inferioritat der Frau deutlich: die Frau war nicht fahig zur Ausii- 
bung des Kultus. Die Sitte der Schwagerehe setzt die Anschau- 
ung voraus, dass Frau und Téchter nicht im Stande sind, den 
Kultus des Toten zu pflegen. Aus demselben Grund kam ihnen 
nur ein sehr beschranktes Erbrecht zu, ebensowenig wurden der 
Frau nach dem Tod kultische Ehren zu teil. Nur als Ehefrau war 
ihr eine gewisse Teilnahme am Kulte des Mannes gestattet. Bis 
auf den heutigen Tag hat sich bei den Juden diese Vorstellung 
erhalten: die Frauen diirfen dem Gottesdienst in der Synagoge 
anwohnen, die Madchen sind davon ausgeschlossen. Nicht minder 
wird im Islam die Frau als unfahig zur Kultustibung betrachtet. 
Dass schon friihe einzelne Frauen als Prophetinnen auftreten, ist 
eine Ausnahme, welche die Regel bestatigt.” 

Nowack (Hebriische Archéologie i. 344 f., 348) is less sweeping 
in his statements, but also affirms that the levirate law had for its 
main object to provide male descent for the dead, because woman 
was unqualified to participate in the cult; that this disqualification 
also lay at the basis of the Hebrew laws of inheritance; and that — 
Ill 
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only the son, or the nearest male, and not the female, was qualified 
to transmit the cult of the testator. 

The expression of this view reaches, it seems to me, the strangest 
height, when Schwally (ZA7W. xi. 176 ff.) endeavors to explain the 
word “31, ‘male,’ as connected with BYTIN DWS “WSN, ‘to call 
in cult upon God,’ and meaning therefore first ‘a cultic person,’ 
then, on the assumption, according to the view in question, that this 
cultic person can be in all Israelitish and Semitic antiquity only a 
man, meaning, secon:lly, ‘a male.’ ‘This sexual meaning was then, 
thirdly, transferred from men to animals, and reached the highest 
point of development in the Arabic and Aramaic in the meaning, 
fourthly, ‘das mannliche Glied.” Leaving out of consideration the 
assumption as to cult, such a view of an etymological development 
from a distinct spiritual meaning to the lowest physical will never 
commend itself as an improvement on the older view represented by 
Gesenius, s.v. 

None of the three authorities mentioned seems to speak from 
independent investigation of the subject of woman’s relation to the 
Hebrew or Semitic cult. All three are evidently dependent upon 
Stade, and simply follow him. 

Stade reaches his conclusion in a peculiar manner. He is dealing 
with the Hebrew family in pre-prophetic time, and he finds in the 
customs of mourning evidences of a cult of the dead and indica- 
tions of ancestor-worship. He concludes from these indications that 
ancestor-worship was a prime factor in the formation of the ancient 
Israelitish family. Here he begins to call attention to similarities in 
the organization of the ancient Greek, Roman, and Indian families, 
and to draw parallels between them and the Semitic. The ancient 
Indo-Germanic family was a “ Cultgenossenschaft,” held together by 
the common bond of worship of the ancestors of the family, whose 
altar is the family altar, and whose priest is the father and the lord 
of the house. This cult explains the most ancient laws of the people. 
Can similar ancient Hebrew laws find a similar explanation? In 
answering this question affirmatively Stade proceeds to instance the 
law of inheritance. This law among the ancient Hebrews, as among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, was originally that of agnates. In 
ancient Israel the son only is the heir, not the daughter. Stade 
asserts that wherever this law of inheritance is found, the ground for 
it is that only the son, or the nearest male relative, taking his place 
as the heir, can perpetuate the cult of the testator (Geschichte i. 
388-391}. 
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It is important to observe that Stade’s conclusion, denying woman 
her share in the ancient Hebrew cult, is not based upon any direct 
evidence derived from the Old Testament itself, but upon a remote 
and supposed analogy which connects a question of cult with that of 
the law of inheritance, and upon an utter disregard of all phenomena 
in the Old Testament that may point the other way. 

The connection of the law of inheritance with the admission to the 
cult, and the explanation of the former from this source, are entirely 
forced and unsatisfactory. ‘That the inheritance in old Israel was 
restricted to agnates is true enough (Nowack, Arch. i. 348f.); but 
we may well ask whether there is not a simpler explanation of the 
fact. The weakness of Stade’s position becomes very apparent when, 
in his attempt to support his view of the dependence of the right to 
inherit upon admission to the cult, he refers to Gen. 15?* as the 
solitary evidence. Now, the ancient custom-that in default of a son 
the slave of the master becomes heir may prove that Abraham had 
rfo son, but how it can prove that Eliezer was the last representative 
of the family cult, save on the assumption of that which Stade endeav- 
ors to prove, I cannot see. 

But the fact of woman’s exclusion from the Hebrew laws of inheri- 
tance does not need explanation from her relation to the cult. There 
is a better way. W. Robertson Smith mentions a similar law among 
the Arabs. Smith shows that antique Arab society had its basis not 
in the patriarchal authority, the family, but in the stock or kinship 
tribe, an organization that has for its object offence and defence, and 
that the whole law of the old Arabs resolves itself into a law of war, 
in which blood-feud, blood-wite, and booty are the points on which 
everything turns. The law of inheritance there follows the law of 
booty. The tribe owned the property of which the individual had 
only a usufruct, and which fell to be divided after his death like the 
spoils of war. The right of inheritance belonged to the active mem- 
bers of the tribe. This explains the relation of woman to the law of 
inheritance, and is in accordance with the old law of Medina, quoted 
by Smith, in which women were excluded from inheritance on the 
principle that “none can be heirs who do not take part in battle, 
drive booty, and protect property.” See W. R. Smith, Kinship and 
Marriage, pp. 33-58, and his note on “ Law of Inheritance,” p. 263. 

Now, it is a well-recognized fact that the affinity in social organi- 
zation and ancient law is far greater between the Arabs and the 
Hebrews than between the Semites and the Greeks and Romans. 
And so woman’s exclusion from inheritance finds here, it seems to 
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me, a natural, reasonable, and more direct explanation, and does not 
need the assumption that woman was excluded from the ancient 
Hebrew cult. It thus appears that the current opinion on woman’s 
relation to the Hebrew cult is by no means based upon a special and 
direct investigation of the subject. This phase of Hebrew antiquity 
has so far received no critical treatment.’ Because in later Levitical 
legislation man is made prominent in the cult, and later Judaism has 
in Herod’s Temple a “ Court of Women,” and the Mishna exempts 
woman from reading the Shema‘ and the ritual of the phylacteries 
(Berakoth 3°), and in the Middle Ages woman was relegated to the 
galleries of the synagogues,? and Jewish men now pray: “ Blessed 
art thou, Lord, our God, King of the world, that thou hast not made 
me a woman” (Hebrew Prayer Book: part of the daily morning 
prayer), and because Islam excludes woman from the cult, it has 
been taken for granted that this exclusion was from the beginning 
a distinctive feature of Semitic cult. The facts on the subject, as 
contained in the Old Testament, and supplied by other Semitic 
religions, have not been collected and squarely looked in the face. 
To supply this evident lack is the object of this essay. My method 
of treatment is to collect, arrange, and explain some of the more 
prominent facts in regard to woman’s position in other Semitic 
cults in general, but more especially, a// the facts bearing upon 
women’s position in the ancient and later Hebrew cult as contained 
in the Old Testament. The conclusion to which the facts thus 
treated have led me, if I may here anticipate, is that the Semites 
in general, and the Hebrews in particular, and the latter especially 
in the earlier periods of their history, exhibit no tendency to dis- 
criminate between man and woman so far as regards participation in 
religious practices, but that woman participates in all the essentials 
of the cult, both as worshipper and official; and that only in later 
time, with the progress in the development of the cult itself, a ten- 
dency appears, not so much, however, to exclude woman from the 
cult, as rather to make man prominent in it 
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1 Schechter, in his Stadies in Judaism, under the caption, “ Woman in Temple 
and Synagogue,” touches lightly, and in a popular way, upon some of the surface 
facts of the subject. His essay cannot be regarded as a critical contribution to 
the subject, and in fact he does not lay claim to such a contribution. See p. 313. 

2 Cf. Israel Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. 25 f. 

8 I hope, at some future time, as a second part of the subject, to treat fully of 
the causes of woman’s later inferior position in the cult, and her final, apparently 
entire, exclusion from it. 
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2. Woman in Other Semitic Cults. 


That we have reason to look to other Semitic cults for light has 
been fully demonstrated by the researches of W. R. Smith, embodied 
in his Religion of the Semites. The fundamental institutions of the 
Israelites had a common origin with those of the other Semitic 
peoples. ‘The relation of woman to the other Semitic cults has 
therefore a vital bearing on our questior, and must all the more 
receive some attention, since Schwally (Z.17W. xi. 178) claims that 
“im israelitischen, tiberhaupt im ganzen semitischen Altertum,” man 
only possessed the qualification to perform independently the duties 
of the religious cult. 


1. Woman in the Arabic Cult. 


Islam is no such ancient nor unadulterated source as to supply 
much that is helpful in the investigation of the early Hebrew cult. 
It is far different with pre-Islamic, Arabic heathenism. Here we 
may well go with confidence for analogies and explanations. We are 
not, therefore, like Benzinger, so much concerned with the relation of 
woman to the cult of Islam as with her relation to the cult of Arabic 
heathenism. Fortunately, meagre as the source in general is, it 
yields material enough to leave beyond any question woman’s rela- 
tion to Arabic cult. The facts, as collected mainly from Wellhausen’s 
Reste arabischen Heidentumes, \ead to the conclusion that this rela- 
tion is one of almost perfect parity with that of man, there being not 
the slightest indication that the question of sex from a religious point 
of view ever comes into consideration. 

(1) Female Divinities.— Female divinities are numerous, and 
play a very important réle in Arabic heathenism. The Jinns even 
were mostly feminine (Wellh., Hetd., p. 135). Local divinities of 
Mecca were Isaf and Naila, man and wife (p. 73). In the Ka’ba at 
Mecca stood a dove of aloe wood, a fact pointing to the great Se- 
mitic goddess (p. 70). Suva’, one of the five “ idols of the people of 
Noah,” was worshipped by the Beni Hamdan, and in the form of a 
woman ; so a late tradition says, which, however, according to Well- 
hausen, is not reliable (p. 16). According to Epiphanius the worship 
of Dhu IShara was associated with that of his virgin mother (p. 46). 
Shams was a goddess (p. 56). But chief of all are “ the three daughters 
of Allah,’’ the goddesses Al Lat, Manat, and Al ‘Uzza, whose worship 
possessed more vitality and importance than that of all the male 
divinities, Allah only excepted. All Arabia was most zealously 
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devoted to them, the polemic against them in the Koran being but a 
small part of the evidence of this fact (p. 21 ff., p. 71). A religion 
that pays such homage to female divinities is not likely to discrimi- 
nate against woman in matters of cult; at any rate only the most 
positive testimony can carry any weight in the matter. 

(2) Women as Devotees. — Women frequented the places of wor- 
ship. At the annual Hajj at Mecca married and unmarried women 
were present (p. 85). ‘The reference in Yaqut to the backs of the 
women jostling at Dhu I]Khalasa is an indication in what throngs 
the women attended the sanctuaries (Wellh., p. 43 ; Smith, Avzship, 
P- 295). 

But the women’s devotion was not confined to simple attendance ; 
they brought their votive offerings. There is ancient testimony to 
the fact that the women worshipped Al ‘Uzza “ daily with sacrifices 
and gifts” (Wellh., p. 37; cf. also pp. 112, 101). 

The two principal acts of Arabic worship, the ‘stroking’ (é- 
massuh), and (most important of all) the sawa@f, or act of encircling 
the sacred stone, were participated in by the women as well as by 
the men (Wellh., pp. 52, 105 f., 118). 

In the cult of the dead the women had even more than their share. 
It was theirs to chant the rhythmical dirge; the institution of the 
professional mourning men is later than that of the mourning women 
(p. 160). The regulation that woman during the period of her 
purification must not approach the sanctuary (pp. 52 and 118) is 
but the evidence of the single exception that proves her inclusion in 
the cult. For an interesting story of the conversion of a Dausite and 
his wife, illustrating many points of the intimate association of man 
with woman in religion, see Wellh., Heid., p. 45. 

(3) Woman as Cultic Official. — Arabic heathenism had two chief 
cultic officials: sddin (temple watchman), or 4472) (doorkeeper), the 
temple servant or priest, and Aéhin, seer, prophet. In the latter 
class women are numerous (Wellh., p. 130); but of the woman 
sddin there is not a single instance that I can find. But this fact 
finds a simple explanation as soon as the nature of the office is 
examined. The sddin was not a priest whose specific prerogative it 
was to officiate at the altar. Such an official the Arabs never had. 
He was not needed for sacrificing, and, though the sacred lot was in 
his keeping, and he, in general, officiated at the casting of the sacred 

* Circumcision was practised, among some tribes, upon girls (p. 154f., 168). 


But this custom, found also among certain uncivilized tribes in Africa, was merely 
one feature in the consecration of all the members of the tribe to the deity. 
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lots, even that could be done withcut him (Wellh., p. 129). The 
sddin or héjib, as the names indicate, was the watchman, the door- 
keeper of the sanctuary. Arabic nomadic life had given a peculiar 
form of duty to this office. In general the sanctuaries did not 
wander with the tribes, but remained stationary ; but there are cases 
where the idol did share in the nomadic life, and was carried into 
battle like the ark of Jahveh (Wellh., pp. 18 and 129). Cases of 
theft of idols, even, are not unheard of (p. 18). The sddin became 
in this manner the resident, the defender, and, in time, the actual 
possessor of the sanctuary. By a natural law of selection, the office 
of watcher, protector, and possessor would fall to man and not to 
woman. ‘The absence of woman from this office cannot therefore be 
taken as implying a discrimination against woman in reference to the 
cult. 

This view is confirmed by the fact that woman was not excluded 
from the office of &éhin, which carried with it far greater cultic 
Significance. ‘This significance becomes all the more apparent when 
the original position of the £éhin is recognized. There is every 
reason for accepting the conclusion of W. R. Smith, Wellhausen, and 
most moderns, that the office of the sdédin was originally included in 
that of the &éhin, which corresponded very nearly to that of the 
early Hebrew &éhen. In course of development the £éhins branched 
off from the general priestly body, carrying with them the principal 
part of its duty and the ancient title of honor, and leaving behind 
them a class of officials who sank into mere editui (Wellh., p. 134; 
W. R. Smith, Journal of Philology xiii. 278). The kéhin therefore 
was originally the great official of the cult, and women, as stated, are 
frequently found holding this office. 

It thus appears that the testimony of Arabic heathenism on woman’s 
relation to the cult is comprehensive, clear, and uniform. Whether 
as divinity, devotee, or cultic official, woman shares cultic duties with 
man, and in matters of religion there is no sign of any discrimination 
against her on account of her sex. 


2. Woman in Assyro-Babylonian, Phenician, and other Semitic 
Cults. 

Babylonian and Assyrian cults do not furnish altogether as safe a 
basis for comparison with the Hebrew cult as that of Arabic heathen- 
ism. Babylonian and Assyrian religions, as is generally held, are 
syncretistic, mixed with non-Semitic elements, and developed under 
physical and moral conditions different from those which determined 
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the Hebrew development. This is in great measure true also of the 
Pheenician cult —a result due, no doubt, to its close relation to the 
Assyro-Babylonian. One feels the need, therefore, of caution in 
the use of material from these sources. Yet there are certain general 
features which recur with striking uniformity in all parts of the Se- 
mitic field, as W. R. Smith has said (Red. of Sem., p. 14 ff.). The rela- 
tion of woman to the cult, it may be safely asserted, is one of these. 
As my purpose is simply to allow a side light from this direction to fall 
upon the main question, it will not require an exhaustive treatment. 

(1) Female Divinities.— It will not be necessary to name all of 
the numerous female divinities of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon. 
As the representative of them all, we may call to mind the Babylo- 
nian Ishtar, who was venerated as the mother goddess, the queen, 
head and firstborn of all gods. (Cf. W. R. Smith, Re/., p. 56 ff.) 
Among the other female divinities may be named Damkina, Nana, 
Nin-gal, Gula, Anunit, and Zarpanit. In pairs often occur the divini- 
ties: as, Bel and Belit; Ea and Damkina. ; 

The Phcenicians have by the side of 593 a MOPS, both distin- 
guished by many additional names, expressing either attributes or 
names of cities devoted to their worship. Besides, they worshipped 
M"NwWy, Astarte, the great Semitic goddess, and FIM, Tanith. Cf. 
Baethgen, Beitrage, pp. 29, 31, 26 ff.; Baudissin, PRZ*. s.v. Astarte, 
Baal; Pietschmann, Geschichte d. Phoenizier, p. 182 ff. 

The Moabites worshipped by the side of WD an WED ANWY 
who was most probably a female divinity. (Cf. Baudissin, PRE’. 
ii. 150, 156, and Baethgen, pp. 14, 256.) To her Mesha, according 
to his inscription, devoted the Israelitish captives. Cf. the inscrip- 
tion of King Mesha on the Moabite stone, I. 17. 

The Aramzans worshipped by the side of Hadad the female divin- 
ity Atargatis, who was the great Syrian goddess, even outranking 
Hadad. Cf. Baethgen, 68, 74. 

(2) Women as Devotees.—It would be safe to let this question 
rest on @ priort grounds: that cults which pay such homage to 
female divinities cannot discriminate in matters of cult against the 
female sex. But there is all the direct testimony that is needed. 
Woman’s intimate relation to the divinity finds expression in some of 
the female names, viz. mapoanas and mapoans, “ Handmaid 
of Melkart”’ ; mop>ann, “Sister of Melkart”’ ; mapoein, “ Grace 
of Melkart”; cf. Euting, Sammlung Karthag. Inschriften, 153, 320, 
213, 165, quoted by Baethgen, p. 21; so also MPANWIMN (CIS. 
46), MIOBMN (CLS. 231), MIOWYI (CIS. 41). 
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But the most abundant evidence we find in the Old Testament 
itself in the numerous allusions to womaa’s participation in foreign 
cults, of which I treat further on. See p. 120. 

(3) Woman as Cultic Official. — Meissner, in his Bettraige zum 
althabylonischen Privatrecht (pp. 8 and 111, § 12), speaks of financial 
functions of priests and priestesses, the latter’s official position in the 
temple being indicated by SAZ (or UD) Sama; cf. also Peiser, 
Babylonische Vertrige d. Berl. Mus., pp. xvii—xxix. 

There were priestesses of Ishtar at Uruk (cf. Jeremias, /zdudar- 
Nimrod, p. 59 f.). 

Prophetesses, who tell the messages of the gods, are mentioned in 
connection with the ‘seers’ in the text of Gudea. Cf. Amiaud, “The 
Inscription of Telloh,” Records of the Past, New Series, i. 42, ii. 78. 

To the same class of officials belong, most probably, also the 
priestesses or prophetesses whose names are attached to the oracular 
responses of Istar of Arbela. Cf. Pinches, “The Oracle of Istar of 
Arbela,” Records of the Past, New Series, v. 129 ff. ; Tiele, Gesch. d. 
Rel., p. 195. 

These scattered references have led me to go carefully through 
Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Handworterbuch in quest of designations of 
these female officials. To give this subject the thorough treatment 
it needs would require too long a digression, and I therefore present 
these designations in a simple alphabetical order : — 


(1) whétu, eine weibliche Hierodule, naher Dienerin der Géttin Istar von Erech. 
They appear also as “ Klagefrauen beim Tammuz-Fest” (Del., p. 41). 

(2) épistu, fem. of part. 2p23u, Hexe (p. 119). 

(3) &3iptu, fem. of é3ipu, Beschworer (p. 247). 

(4) zirmasitu, ein Epitheton, bez. Name der Zauberin oder Hexe (p. 264). 

(5) 4arimtu auch karmatu, eine weibliche Hierodule, naher Dienerin der Géttin 
Istar zu Erech (p. 290). 

(6) kak3aptu, fem. of kai3apu, Zauberin, Hexe (p. 360). 

(7) muhhutu, fem. of mahhu, der von Ekstase befallene, von Sinnen seiende 
(vgl. vi0S), Prophet, Wahrsager, udvris, bez. Prophetin (p. 397). 

(8) kadistu (gadistu), Hierodule, eine dem Dienste der Géttin Istar geweihte 
und dadurch entweihte Jungfrau (vgl. O72). The term is also used of 
the Zauberin und Hexe (p. 581). 

(9) Sabrdatu, fem. of sabré, eine best. Berufsart, viell, Magier, Seher (p. 639). 


On woman’s position as official in Phoenician cult, the Eshmun- 
azar inscription furnishes a word that is of the highest import. The 
Sidonian king, naming his mother, calls her not only P"MWdMx, but 
he designates her also F"NWS MIT, the feminine form of f3, 
found here for the first time. Cf. C/S. 3, 1. 14f. 
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3. Old Testament References to Woman's Relation to other Semitic 
Cults. 


As furnishing us with a view of the relation of woman to other and 
especially Semitic cults, the allusions in the Old Testament must not 
be overlooked. These allusions cover two points: (1) The worship 
of strange gods by devotees who were either Canaanites or immi- 
grants on Israelitish soil, and (2) the worship of strange gods by the 
Hebrew women themselves. ‘The chief means by which the first 
could establish itself alongside of the Hebrew cult was intermarriage. 
As Professor Moore says: “The connubium in itself involved the 
recognition of one another’s religion, and was naturally followed by 
participation in the cultus” (Judges, p. 83). Hence, the result of 
such unions is uniformly stated to have been the establishment of the 
foreign cult (cf. Ju. 3°* 1 Ki. 11"). But our chief interest here lies 
in the intense zeal which the strange wives of the Hebrews mani- 
fested in the observance and propagation of their native cults. Here, 
of course, Jezebel will first come to mind.’ But that she was by no 
means the only instance can be easily gathered from such notices as 
that which speaks of Solomon’s readiness to provide the means for 
the worship of his “strange wives which burnt incense and sacrificed 
unto their gods” (1 Ki. 11°), and more still from the numerous Deu- 
teronomic passages which ascribe the spread of idolatry to these 
intermarriages, and strictly forbid them on that ground (Ex. 34¥* 
Dt. 7°* Jos. 23%). It will be seen that these facts gathered from 
the Old Testament confirm the view arrived at from the more direct 
sources, that woman’s part in the other Semitic cults was intensely 
active. 

But this activity was not confined to non-Hebrew women. Even 
before Jezebel, Maacah, the mother of Asa (1 Ki. 15'°), had mani- 
fested her zeal for the Canaanitish cult of Astarte (cf. Stade, Gesch. 
i. 355; Baethgen, Beitraige, p. 218; Baudissin, PRE’. s.v. Astarte, 
Aschera) by erecting to her worship a nx55, which was probably 
nothing else than an FT WR, which Asa in the progress of a religious 
reformation hews down, and burns in the valley of the Kidron, and 
at the same time punishes his mother’s idolatrous tendencies by 
depriving her of the rank of the queen-mother. As the Jezebel of 
the southern kingdom appears Athaliah, probably Jezebel’s daughter 
(cf. Stade, Gesch. i. 524, note 2). That her zealous endeavor to 
establish the Phoenician cult on Judzan soil was not void of suc- 


5 Cf. 1 Ki, 1631 ff. 1§4. 13.19 192 2 Ki, 318 92%, 
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cess is evident from the bitterness with which she is mentioned (cf. 
2 Ki. 8% 2 Chr. 21° 227* 24"). 

In the time of the prophet Jeremiah (7% 44% *) the Hebrew women 
vied with one another in their devotion to the Assyrian cult of Ishtar, 
whom they worshipped under the name of BYSWM ns>s (cf. Bau- 
dissin, PRE*. s.v. Astarte), claiming it to be a well-established cult, 
the practice of which had al-vavs been a source of prosperity, and its 
neglect the cause of adversity (44"*). One feature of the cult is 
characteristically feminine: while the children gather wood, and the 
fathers kindle the fire, the women knead the dough, and bake the 
cakes in the moon-shaped form to portray the goddess (cf. v. Orelli, 
Jeremia, on 44"; Wellhausen, Heid., p. 38 f.). 

To this cult most probably belongs the reference 2 Ki. 23”, where 
the Massoretic B'S might well be corrected (on the basis of Cod. 
Alex. xerriets = OID probably for B°3N3S) to mind, xtrov (Lucian 
oroda;), tunica (cf. Klostermann 2” /oc.), pointing to an activity on 
the part of some of the women (perhaps the MW") in providing 
garments probably used in the act of the worship of Astarte ; for the 
custom of changing garments in preparation for the approach of the 
divinity, and of priests supplying such garments, finds illustration in 
other cults (cf. Wellh., Hed., pp. 52, 106 ; Gen. 35? 2 Ki. 10”). ‘This 
explanation of the passage, it seems to me, will furnish the best 
answer to Stade’s rather too ready expedient that the second half of 
the verse is a “ naive Glosse eines Spateren”’ ( Gesch. i. 653, note 4). 

To Ezekiel (8“) we are indebted for the bare mention of the 
Hebrew women’s devotion to the worship of Tammuz.® The phrase- 
ology with which he describes the worship, “there sat the women 
weeping for Tammuz,” leaves its identity with that of Adonis under 
his Babylonian name, the characteristic of which was lamentation, 
without a doubt (cf. Baudissin, Studien i. 35, 300 ff.). 

Woman’s part as devotee in the worship of Melek, the sacrificing 
of children in the Valley of Hinnom, which dates back as far as 
Ahaz, and reached frightful dimensions in the dark days of the 
seventh century,’ is not directly stated in the Old Testament. Pro- 
fessor Moore, in his article, “ The Image of Moloch” (in this JouRNAL, 
xvi. 163), cites a passage from Plutarch (De Supersiitione, c. 13), 


6 That Zechariah’s “mourning for Hadadrimmon” (Zech. 12!!) has no con- 
nection with Tammuz or Adonis worship has been shown by Baudissin (Studien 
i. 295 ff.). 

7™Cf. W. R. Smith, Zncycl. Brit®. xvi. 696; Stade, Gesch. i. 609 f.; Driver, 
Deut., p. 222f. 
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according to which the Carthaginians used to sacrifice their own 
children, and those who had no offspring of their own used to buy 
children from the poor, and slaughter them, as if they were lambs or 
birds. At these sacrifices the mother stood by, unmoved, without a 
groan. ‘That there was also no distinction of sex in that cult as far 
as the victim itself was concerned is evident from the recurring 
phrase “to make one’s son or daughter to pass through the fire to 
Moloch” (2 Ki. 23” Jer. 32, eé.). ‘There is sufficient reason to 
suppose, then, that the general terms “ children of Judah” (Jer. 7”), 
“inhabitants of Jerusalem” (19°), “this city” (19%), used by the 
prophets condemning the practice include both men and women. 
(Cf. Jer. 32” Ez. 16°", and compare Jer. 19% with 44".)° 

It appears then that the facts thus collected from the Old Testa- 
ment on woman’s relation to the foreign cults give very clear testi- 
mony, and that it is throughout to the effect that woman, whether 
native or Hebrew, shared in all the religious activities, and often 
excelled in manifesting religious zeal. Well might the Deuteronomic 
lawgiver, aware of woman’s religious interest and zeal, provide the 
most drastic measures for its destruction (cf. Dt. 137"! 177°). 


3. Woman as Devotee in the Jahveh Cult. 


1. Zhe Presence of Women at the Sanctuary and Religious 
Gatherings. 

Hannah and Peninnah, as also the daughters of Elkanah, were 
accustomed to go up to the yearly religious gathering before Jahveh 
in Shiloh (1 S. 11* 2). How general this custom was among women 
is indicated in the question which the husband of the Shunamite 
woman asks: “ Wherefore wilt thou go to him to-day? it is neither 
new moon, nor sabbath” (2 Ki. 4%). The rape of the Shilonite 
maidens is planned in expectation, and carried into effect in the 
realization, of the fact of the presence of the daughters of Shiloh at 
the annual feast of Jahveh (Ju. 21°”). At the feast that David 
makes in honor of the removing of the ark of Jahveh, the religious 
character of which is confirmed by the offering of sacrifices, women 
are present (2 S. 6). The legislation of Deuteronomy definitely 


8 As the Philistine religion seems to have been strongly influenced by Semitic 
religions (cf. Baethgen, Xe/., p. 65), it is not altogether irrelevant to call attention 
to the fact that, little as is known of the Philistine Dagon cult (cf. Baudissin, 
PRE’, s.v. Dagon), it is nevertheless evident from Ju. 16% that men and women 
alike mingled in the temple precincts and participated in the festive occasions. 
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provides for woman’s presence at the sanctuary at festal seasons 
(Dt. 12 14% 15” 16" *).2 In like manner, at that great religious 
gathering, the reading of the law, in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
woman appears side by side with man in all the solemnity and joy of 
the occasion (Neh. 87 * 12*). 


2. Woman's Participation in the Sacrificial Meals. 


There is full evidence that women were by no means mere idle 
spectators at these religious gatherings, but that, on the contrary, they 
shared in every important cultic act. Chief among these were the 
sacrificial meals. When Elkanah sacrifices he gives to his wives and 
daughters “ portions” (1 S. 1*)." If it were certain that DWN in 
2 S. 6” and its parallel 1 Chr. 16* means “a good piece of flesh,” 
A.V., or “a portion of flesh,” R.V., as some ancient versions render 
it, and as may well be expected here to complete the triad of such 
festival occasions, bread, flesh, and wine," it might furnish another 
instance in earlier times of woman’s participation in the sacrificial 
meal. But the text is altogether too uncertain.” But we have by no 
means need to depend upon uncertain data. The Deuteronomic 
legislation is as full as it is explicit upon woman’s participation in the 
sacrificial meals and leaves it beyond any question. Regulating what 
was no doubt an antique custom, it specifies in a number of distinct 
passages that at the great sacrificial feast at the central sanctuary 
woman is to have her share (Dt. 12” 147” 15° 16° 8), An 
important illustration on a large scale, that this custom existed not 
simply in law but in actual practice, even in post-exilic times, is 
furnished by the sacrificial meal at the publication of the law in the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh. 12). 

Additional evidence of a similar character comes to us from a 
somewhat different source. The Levitical legislation is much con- 
cerned with the disposition of that part of the sacrifice which fell to 
the priest. The material is divided into DWP Wp and Wp. 


9 In view of this definite provision, the regulation “ Three times a year shall all 
thy males appear in the presence of Jahveh” (Ex. 23! 3473 Dt. 16!6), can not 
possibly imply the exclusion of woman. But more on that subject below. 

10 The word 733 is a technical term almost exclusively used of the portion of 
sacrifice that falls to the priest, or of the sacrificial meal that falls to the wor- 
shipper (Ex. 29% Lev. 733 829 2 Chr. 3129 1 S. 92%). When in later usage the 
term is widened to cover portions of other meals, the festival character of the meal 
is still apparent (Neh. 81-12 Esth. 29 gl® 2), 

11 Cf. Klostermann, Samuelis, in loc. 
12 Cf. Driver, Text of Samuel, p. 207 f. 
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The first class may be eaten by the male members of the Aaronic 

family only ; the second class may be eaten by the female members 

as well (Lev. 10'*” 226 Nu. 18°). The question, why in the later 

legislation the women of priestly families were excluded from sharing 

in the most holy things, need not detain us at this point. The fact 

that they were permitted to share in the holy things, which was 

strictly forbidden to outsiders,” is in line with the fact of their sharing 

in the sacrificial meals in general. 

Woman’s participation in the festal meals has, of course, always 
been recognized ; but its relation to her position in cult has so far 
not been deemed worthy of notice. The tendency has been to speak 
of these sacrificial meals, either in a general way, as of a ‘ family’ 
feast, without recognizing specially, or else ignoring, the female ele- 
ment, or else as of ‘ feasts’ without any particular religious signifi- 
cance (Keil, Dewz., 359 f.; Oehler, O. 7. Theology, Engl. ‘Transl., 
p- 291; Driver, Deut., p. 143; Benz., Arch., 438; Nowack, Arch. ii. 
213). Woman’s share in them clearly defined, it is yet necessary to 
call attention to and emphasize the cultic significance of these sacri- 
ficial meals. ; 

Eating as an act of worship in connection with sacrifice is a familiar 
fact in Semitic as well as in other religions. W. R. Smith has made 
it probable * that Semitic religion, as it appears in historical times, is 
founded on the conception of kinship between the god and the wor- 
shipper,” and the leading idea in the animal sacrifices of the Semites 
is that of an act of communion in which the god and his worshipper 
unite by partaking of the flesh and blood of a sacred victim.” This 
idea finds its fullest expression in the Hebrew ritual. As is known, a 
distinction is made there between sacrifices which are wholly made 
over to the god and sacrifices which the god and the worshipper share. 
To the latter class, with which we are mostly concerned, belonged 
the BVI and on>y, that is, all the ordinary festal sacrifices, 
vows, and free-will offerings, of which the deity received the blood 
and the fat of the intestines, while the rest was left to the worshipper 
for a social feast. 

The participation in these sacrificial meals, it is to be noticed, is 
hedged about with severe restrictions, and invested with the utmost 


12 Cf. Lev. 22. This stands out all the more clearly when the exceptions are 
taken into account; viz., when the priest’s daughter had married a stranger, or 
was a widow, or divorced and had a child, and so had retired outside of the 
priestly circle. Cf. Lev. 22!2f, 


4 Rel. of Sem., Lectures vi.—viii. 15 [bid., p. 51. 16 Jbid., p. 209. 
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solemnity. Levitical legislation emphatically provides that the food 
must be eaten within a specified time, that is, before there was any 
danger of putrefaction;” otherwise it is to be burned; nothing 
ceremonially unclean must touch it; the person, ceremonially un- 
clean, who eats of it “ shall be cut off” (Lev. 7%*! 19°* 22”). Similar 
precautions surround the eating of the priest’s portion. That the 
eating of the priest’s portion of every sacrifice constituted a sacrificial 
meal like that of the worshipper may well be questioned (cf. Benz., 
Archiol., p. 456 f.), but is of no essential importance in our inquiry. 
Apart from that, there is every evidence of the sanctity of the food. 
It is called WJ, it must be eaten in a holy place, the ceremonially 
unclean are forbidden to eat it, and members of the Aaronic family 
and household only are allowed to partake of it. 

The reason for all these precautions is obvious: sacrifice and the 
sacrificial meal were acts of communion between the god and the 
worshipper, and approach to it, or partaking of it, was surrounded by 
all the possible safeguards that surrounded the approach to the god. 
Yet woman, as has been shown, had free access to it. It is obvious 
that the participation in an act of such cultic importance finds a far 
better explanation in woman’s inclusion in the cult than any ignoring 
or belittling of such inclusion can possibly furnish. 


3- Woman's Participation in the Sacrificial Act. 


In approaching this phase of the question it is necessary to call to 
mind what is now well recognized, that the act of sacrifice in the 
Hebrew oult had its own history of development.” At first all 
slaughter was sacrifice; no priest was needed to perform the sacri- 
ficial act, the worshipper was in this respect his own priest. Later, 
with the growth of the ritual and a priestly caste, sacrificing becomes 
the business of the priest, the worshipper recedes from the altar, and 
his share in the sacrificial act is confined to the laying of the hand 
upon the victim,” which, if we may judge from the analogy of Lev. 


17 The reason that W. R. Smith assigns for this requirement, viz., that the old 
sacrificial feasts occupied but a single day, or at most two days, and as the act of 
eating is part of the service it is to be completed before men break up from the 
sanctuary (Rel. of Sent., p. 221), does not seem to me to be altogether plausible, 
and I prefer to follow his view on the same point as expressed in another connec- 
tion. See p. 203, note 8. 

18 Smith, Rel. of Sen., p. 199 f.; Nowack, Arch. ii. 87, 211, 218f.; Benz., Arch. 
405 f. 

19 Lev. 32, etc. On the meaning of the custom cf. Smith, Re/., pp. 335 and 
4o1f.; Benz., p. 453. 
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16", was accompanied by a confession of sins. But, whether in its 
earlier simplicity or in its later limitation, the share of the worshipper 
in the act of sacrificing cannot but be regarded as an act of the 
highest cultic significance. 

That women brought sacrifices in old Israel and also in later time 
is so evident that an attempt to prove it seems an act of supereroga- 
tion. But it is with this point as with many others connected with 
the whole question: facts otherwise well known have been either 
forgotten or ignored. 

An illustration from old Israel is the sacrifice of Manoah and his 
wife (Ju. 13%”), the latter’s share in which is expressed in her words 
[rro4 |” mS wT moor (vs.%). Of like import perhaps 
are the words about Hannah (1 S. 2%) mat PITTS mmioys 2 
ps7 Mst MX. A valuable testimony to the prevalence of the cus- 
tom is furnished by the prophet Jeremiah, who speaks of the women 
of his time as performing the various acts pertaining to sacrifice : 
they bake cakes, pour out drink offerings, and burn incense (Jer. 7" 
44”). It is true they do not do this in the service of Jahveh ; 
but it will be observed that they are censured by the prophet, not 
because they as women overstep their prerogative, but rather because 
they do it “unto other gods.” ” 

For later times we have the clearest testimony to the custom in the 
Levitical legislation which provides, as is well known, for sacrifices 
of purification for women (Lev. 12-and 15'**). 

In the absence of definite information on the point, it is not easy 
to say precisely with what action on the part of the worshipper in 
bringing a sacrifice according to the Levitical ritual the strictly cultic 
act began. Oehler, with good reason, as it seems to me, maintains 
that the sacrificial act began with the presentation of the victim.” 
Benzinger considers it to begin with the laying on of the hand. But 
in view of the fact that in the sacrifice when the victims are birds the 
“pressing on of the hand” 1" “3D (Maimonides, m>-5>3) was 
omitted, as Benzinger rightly supposes, and as the priest in that case 
also did the slaughtering (Lev. 1”), and there would so be left 
nothing of cultic significance for the offerer, it seems better to regard 


29 Cf. Moore, /Jzdg., in loc. 

21 The construction of the sentence, it seems to me, makes Hannah the subject 
of mar. 

22 That the emphasis is on this is evident from the terms of 44° and the numer- 
ous repetitions of the phrase “ unto other gods”? (44°: 8: 15. 25 718), 
28 Oehler, O. 7. Theology, p. 274. 
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the presentation itself as a part of the sacrificial act.* But whether 
the presentation itself was a cultic act or not, it is agreed by all that the 
laying on of the hand was. If there were any need of evidence on 
this point, it might be furnished by thefact that the Mishna ® explic- 
itly denies woman the right to perform this act. This is characteristic 
of the Mishna’s treatment of woman’s position in the cult, on which 
more will have to be said in another connection. Here it is sufficient 
to say that however valuable the Mishna is as a witness to the views of 
the tradition, it is not a safe guide in the exegesis of any particular 
passage of Scripture. ‘There is no basis in the text for such a dis- 
crimination against woman. The laying on of the hand is the regular 
feature of the M5¥ (Lev. 4%), and woman’s offering is an nby 
which, judging from the words 8°3F and min, she herself was to 
present “ID'V3 Sax mm Ox (Lev. 12*%). The absence of the 
specific mention of the laying on of hands cannot be urged against 
it here any more than it can where the offerer is a man (Lev. 14%), 
"From a source of greater value on this particular point than the 
Mishna it would seem that we have direct testimony that women 
did touch their sacrifices. In the complaint over the idolatry and 
sinfulness of the women (Baruch 6”, the Epistle of Jeremy), the 
statement occurs: “‘The menstruous woman and the woman in 
childbed fouch their sacrifices.” The reference here is evidently * 
to what is prohibited in Lev. 12‘, and may point to the custom 
that the women like the men laid hands on the sacrifices which 
they offered. It is possible, however, that the term “ touch,” as 
Professor Toy suggests to me, may have reference to the eating of 
the sacrifices by the women of priestly families. But neither the 
context, which deals with such a variety of cultic acts, nor the term 
itself, drropat (in LXX generally for $33, D°31), necessarily requires 
that meaning. We find, therefore, in ancient Israel and in the time 
to which the Levitical legislation bears witness that in the act of 
sacrifice women enjoyed equal rights with men. 


4. Woman's Participation in the Vow, Nasiritism, and the Func- 
tion of the Kedesha. 


The intimate relation which the terms wnt and the Arabic 


2 The difficulty raised by Kéhler (quoted by Professor Day in Oehler’s O. 7. 
Theol. p. 275), that the fitness of the animal was not decided until after the pres- 
entation, is easily overcome by the simple supposition that such examination pre- 
ceded the more formal presentation. % Menachoth 9°. 

% Cf. Zéckler, Kurgef. Kom., on Baruch 6”. 
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nadhara (Heb. “3, “13, ""3), sustain to each other, as Wellhausen 
has pointed out,” makes it best to consider them together.” 

The cultic significance of the vow, Naziritism, and the Kedesha 
are too well acknowledged by all to require restatement ; we simply 
confine ourselves to woman’s relation to them. 

I begin with the Nazirite vow as furnishing the fullest and clearest 
illustration of woman’s participation in the cult. The Levitical legisla- 
tion contained in Nu. 6 aims evidently to regulate a custom that is very 
ancient (cf. Dillmann, é# /oc.).. Now it is a remarkable instance of the 
truth of my contention that no discrimination is made against woman 
in her relation to the cult that the whole elaborate ritual with its solemn 
requirements, its abstinence from all products of the vine, the conse- 
cration of the hair, the separation from all defilement, the appear- 
ing before the door of the tabernacle with offerings, msond my, 
ovsSw, and AM, and more especially the hair offering (vs.'*), all 
this is introduced with WN IX W'S (vs.?). The same fact meets 
us in the regulation of the estimation” by which a vowed male or 
female may be redeemed. The female is there, indeed, valued less 
than the male, but that this has no bearing on the question of cult is 
very evident. 

In view of this clear evidence of woman’s participation in the 
Nazirite vow, we have reason to suppose that woman is included in 


27 Heid, p. 118. 

% In doing this, and doing it here, I deviate, in the interest of what seems to 
me correcter method, from Stade, followed by Benzinger and Nowack, who treat 
of vows under the head of cultic actions, and of Nazirites and Kedesha under the 
head of holy persons. This is evidently due to a tacit following of the opinion that 
the Nazirite and the Kedesha were officials. Oehler, who favors such a view (0. 7. 
Theol., p. 295), asserts clearly that Naziritism involved no priestly service, but urges 
Philo’s and Maimonides’ inference that there is an intimate relation between the 
Nazirite vow and the commands of abstinence imposed upon the priesthood. But 
this similarity appears to me slight ground on which to base the official character 
of Naziritism. These restrictions are evidently of the nature of taboos incident to 
a state of consecration, and similar to others, viz., the abstinence from women. 
(Cf. W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem., p. 462 ff.) They are of too general a character, 
covering the cases of worshipper and priest alike, to allow such an inference. On 
the other hand, the evident absence of any priestly service in Naziritism, the tenor 
of the laws, and the historical illustrations, point to the Nazirite as a devotee rather 
than an official. The single instance of Samuel, where the Nazirite vow is found 
in combination with prophetic and priestly functions is counterbalanced by the 
case of Samson and the Rechabites. The case is somewhat different with the 
Kedesha. Yet on foreign soil the Kedesha was mainly a devotee, and only in 
some cases became an official, of which there is no illustration in Hebrew cult. 

2 Lev. 272f., 
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the legislation of the ordinary vow (Nu. 15"), although we find it 
in a general way addressed to man without specific mention of 
woman. In fact, this must be the case of the legislation in general, 
unless we should suppose that the decalogue which is addressed to 
man has no application to woman. That woman made the ordinary 
vow is not only seen in the case of Hannah (1 S. 1”), but is taken 
for granted and regulated in Nu. 30. The restriction this legislation 
places upon woman’s power to vow is of interest in that it affords a 
glimpse of a contrast between her relations to society and to the 
cult. If woman is independent, that is, a widow or divorced, her vow 
is as binding as that of man; if she is still unmarried in her father’s 
house and her father hears her vow without opposing it, or if she be 
married and her husband hears her vow without opposing it, it is 
equally binding, but if her father or husband “ disallow her in the day 
that he heareth; none of her vows, or of her bonds wherewith she 
hath bound her soul, shall stand ; and Jahveh shall forgive her, because 
her father (or husband) disallowed her” (vs.*). The meaning of all 
this is clear: the cu/¢ knows here no distinction between man and 
woman; it is the position of woman in society that introduces the 
difference. 

While it is very evident that the institution of the Kedeshim owes 
its existence in the Jahveh cult to adoption, its prevalence is well 
attested. It is not necessary to our purpose to do more at this 
point than to call attention to the fact that in this lowest and most 
unnatural form of devotion, as we have found it already in some of 
the higher, woman appears side by side of man, the MW" by the 
side of the D'W"}. 


5: Woman's Participation in Prayer. 


If, as Stade does (Gesch. i. 487 ff.), we regard prayer equally 
ancient with sacrifice, usually accompanying the latter, and while 
permitted and practised elsewhere, properly offered at the sanctuary, 
it is another important cultic act in which women participated. And 
I gladly follow Stade in referring to Hannah (1 S. 1%* 2") as an 
example illustrating a number of important points connected with 
the ancient custom of prayer. 

And if again we may follow Stade in associating with prayer as 


80 Cf. Stade, i. 479 f.; Benz., p. 428; Nowack, ii. 132; Driver, Deut., p. 264; 
Dillmann, Dewut., p. 349; W. R. Smith, Kel. of Sem., p. 133; Baudissin, REP’, s.v. 
Aschera, etc. 
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cultic acts fasting, the blessing, the curse, and the oath,” we find 
woman again participating in them.” 


6. Woman's Participation in Consultation of the Oracle and in 
Theophanies. 


That the oracle and its consultation occupied a very important 
place in the ancient Hebrew cult is a matter of course.* The 
intimate relation in which the oracle stood to the priesthood speaks 
for the act of consultation as a cultic rite. That women were accus- 
tomed to go to inquire of the oracle is shown by the story of 
Rebekah (Gen. 25”"), which furnishes us not only with the statement 
aw as wad sb, but also with the quotation of a very ancient 
oracular response that could have been addressed to a woman only. 
Even if Stade’s view,* that the oracular response represents simply 
the legend of the origin of the oracle at Beersheba, could be estab- 
lished, which is rather doubtful,® the legend itself would remain 
equally forceful as an evidence of the custom of women’s participa- 
tion in the consultation of the oracle. 

In this connection, and as pointing to the same fact, that in the 
conception of the writers of the period no hindrance existed to 
the free approach of woman to the divinity, may be mentioned the 
theophanies to women, of which we have not a few illustrations 
(cf. Gen. 33% 168% 199% 217 Ju, 139%), 


7. Other Indications. 


There are some other facts in the Old Testament which, while not 
dealing directly with woman’s relation to the cult, yet furnish indi- 
rectly an evidence that is very valuable. They are the evidences of a 
religious consciousness and influence of woman that are difficult to 
account for on the supposition of woman’s exclusion from the cult, 
and, on the other hand, best accounted for by the fact that she shared 
in the general religious life. 

(1) Zhe Women’s Naming of their Children. — It seems to have 
been a somewhat general practice in Old Testament times for women 
to give the names to their children.* 


31 Cf. Stade, Gesch. i. 489 ff.; Nowack, Arch. ii. 259-263, 270 ff. 

82 Cf. Jer. 36° Lev. 1629 23°63? Est. 416 Gen. 249 1 S, 117 220 Ruth 1% 

83 Cf. Stade, i. 471 ff.; Nowack, ii. 272; Benz., 407 ff. 

84 Gesch. i. 474, note 2. 

35 Cf. Dillmann, Geztesis, in loco. 

% The following statistics on the point may not be without some interest. 
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The reason for this custom we need not here discuss. For we 
are interested at this point not so much in the fact of the naming 
itself as in the contents of the names given. A number of the 
names given by the mothers contain a decided religious element : 
Syues, Sxwew, Sxgwe’ But the most striking illustration is tne 
naming of “N35"8 (1 S. 4"). A very early tradition represents the 
wife of Phineas as being crushed by the news of the capture of 
the ark, and the death of her father-in-law and her husband. And 
when, in the moment of her death, she gives birth to a son, she names 
him with her dying breath NW35'8, “ Inglorious,” * saying N33 793 
Sx7w. Three times in the short passage is the emphasis laid 
upon the loss of the ark. There is no good reason to doubt this 
feature of the tradition. But, to say the least, we have here clear 
evidence that in the thought of the narrator of this early tradition it 
was quite natural for a woman so to feel the loss of the ark as to 
hand down to posterity her pain in the very name of her son. Can 
stich deep religious feeling be associated with an exclusion from the 
cult? 

(2) Zhe Influence ascribed to Hebrew Women in Matters of 
Religion. —The Deuteronomic sentiment against women’s prose- 


Out of 44 cases in which the naming of the children is mentioned in the Old 
Testament, in 26 it is ascribed to women, in 14 to men, and in 4 to God. 

Women name in : Gen. 42 1641 193 38 29%2f- 35 (all J) 30% 8 (E) 1-18 (J) 18-20 (F) 
21.28 (J) 35184 (JE) 38%45(J) Ju. 13% 1 S. 12 42 1 Chr. 49 7!6 Is. 74 Ruth 417 
(APPR). 

Men name: Gen. 4% 579 (J) 53 1615 1719 213 (P) 35'8 (JE) 41°): 52 (E) Ex. 2 
(J) 2S. 12% 1 Chr. 723 Job 42!4 Gen. 252 (A87)2") (J). 

God names: 1s. 88 Hos. 14-69. 

From the fact that P in the only three cases uniformly ascribes the naming to 
the father, and does so in the case of Seth (Gen. 5%) in contradiction to J, who 
ascribes it to the mother (Gen. 4?5), it might be supposed that P represents a 
later custom or tendency. But J and E, and the other early sources, are by no 
means uniform in ascribing the naming to the mother, as may be seen from the 
enumeration above. All that can be justly claimed is that in the majority of cases 
the naming was done by: the mother. 

87 Since writing this my attention has been called to Mr. Gray’s valuable Stsdies 
in Hebrew Proper Names. 1 find my view on the value of the Ilebrew names as 
expressive of religious thoughts, and as throwing “ light on the Hebrew religion, 
and more especially on the popular religion,” fully corroborated by him. Cf. 
p. 10 ff. 

38 It seems to me far better to take the “8 as the negative than with Kloster- 
mann (2 Joc.) as the exclamation “&%. Cf. Driver, Text of Samuel, in loco. 
Gray, Studies, expresses it as his opinion that it is not quite clear what "N, as an 
element in a proper name, means. Cf. p. 246, note I. 
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lytism (spoken of more fully elsewhere) is here in point. While, of 
course, this proselytism is in behalf of foreign cults, it yet indicates 
an intense religious interest and influence, scarcely conceivable apart 
from her share in the cultic life. 

Neither may we pass over lightly such expressions as Ruth’s 
“Dx poe. It was hardly an empty phrase. If it may be taken, 
as well it ought to be, and as is so generally done, as an evidence of 
the eariy conception of the close union of the god with his land, the 
personai pronouns are an equally strong indication of woman’s share 
in the religious life. 


4. Woman’s Relation to the Jahveh Cult as affected by Some 
Ritualistic Legislation. 
1. Zhe Female in Sacrificial Victims. 


According to the researches of W. R. Smith, a very vital principle 
underlies the selection of the sacrificial animal, which determines not 
only the species of the animal but also its sex.” It is therefore not 
without meaning to our inquiry to note whether the sacrificial animal 
in the Hebrew cult was limited to the male.” We should expect that a 
cult that proscribes woman on account of her sex would also not per- 
mit the use of a female victim in sacrifice. But that the latter is not 
the case in the Hebrew cult is very evident. In earlier practice the 
female victim predominates (Gen. 15®[E] 1 S. 6" 16”). In the Leviti- 
cal legislation a discrimination is made in favor ot the male in that it 
is preferred in the more solemn sacrifices, but even there the female 
victim is by no means excluded. A male is required as a passover- 
lamb (Ex, 12°), for the soy (Lev. 1*" 22"); in the ANOM a male 
is required from an “anointed priest” (Lev. 4"), from the whole 
people (vs."*), from the ruler (vs.*), while in the case of an ordinary 
Israelite a female is accepted (vs.%* and 5°); in the OYI9W the 
victim may be either male or female (Lev. 3°; cf. Mal. 1"). I defer 
the discussion of the reason for this discrimination ; for the present, 
let it suffice to mention this as simply another fact pointing to the 
conclusion that the Hebrew cult is not pervaded by any principle 
that excludes the female sex. 


2. Woman as ceremonially “ defiling.” 
Both the sexual approach to woman and her condition in childbed 


or during her courses are regarded in Hebrew custom and legislation, 


89 Rel. of Sem., Lecture viii. 
40 As was the case among the Harranians, quoted by W. R. Smith, p. 280, note 2. 
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as among many other nations, as ceremonially defiling (1 S. 21°* 
Ex. 19% Lev. 12 15 Ez. 36” Is. 64° Baruch 6”). ‘Ihe original 
ground for this legislation lies most probably, as is suggested by 
Stade," in animism, which regards as unclean and defiling all such 
persons who are under the influence, that is, possessed by spirits, 
viz., those that suffer from certain diseases or have done certain acts 
that stand under the protection of certain spirits. It is, however, 
perfectly evident that this condition of ceremonial unfitness is only 
temporary : its removal can be effected. And the very exception of 
woman’s fitness for the cult under those conditions proves the rule of 
her ordinary inclusion. 


3- Woman not excluded from the Three Yearly Feasts. 


“Three times in the year shall all thy males see® the face of the 
Lord Jahveh” (Ex. 23” 34% Deut. 16'*). That this is an old law, 
and has reference to the three yearly feasts, is evident from the 
connection in which it is found. But it may well be remembered 
that its origin, like the origin of all the earliest legislation, was not 
theoretic but consuetudinary, the result of actual cases presented to 
the priest for decision. And it may well have had its occasion in the 
fact that such a law could not be put in effect in the case of woman 
as easily as in the case of man, and not without contravening the 
other custom and legislation that excluded her from the approach of 
holy things at certain periods, just considered. ‘To infer, therefore, 
from this law woman’s exclusion from all cult would be more than it 
can bear, and is contradicted by all the facts so far adduced. Neither 
is it a parallel case, as it seems to me, to be cited in connection with 
the custom that certain holy parts of an ox must not be eaten by 
women. S.nith, Rel. of Sem., p. 281, note 3. 


4. The Law of the Firstlings. 


The law of the firstlings with its emphasis upon the firstborn male 
might at first sight appear as a very formidable objection to woman’s 
inclusion in cult ; but upon careful examination the facts here will be 
found in harmony with those already adduced. 

That the later legislation counts the males only as firstlings cannot 
be questioned (Nu. 3°* [P]). But it seems to me altogether doubt- 


41 Gesch. i. 483 f.; cf. also Smith’s “Notes on Holiness, Uncleanness, and 
Taboo,” in Rel. of Sem., p. 426 ff., and “ Taboos and the Intercourse of the Sexes,” 
tbid., p. 435 ff.; Wellhausen, Heid., p. 116. 

42 Not “appear before”; cf. Driver on Deué. 161%. 
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ful whether this was also the case in the earlier legislation. But as 
this has been assumed, without a dissenting voice, to have always 
been so, one feels the need of much courage to call it in question. 
Yet there are weighty considerations against this assumption that 
have a right to a hearing. 

The origin of the consecration of the firstlings is found, as W. R. 
Smith has pointed out (Rel. of Sem., p. 444), in something of the 
nature of taboo of the first produce, having its proper parallel in the 
vegetable kingdom in the law of Lev. 19”, which ordains that for 
three years the fruit of a new orchard shall be treated as ‘ uncircum- 
cised’ and not eaten. This being the case, and as we have found no 
discrimination against female victims in offerings in general, we might 
argue on general grounds against the probability of an original dis- 
crimination here. There is, however, far more direct evidence that 
no such discrimination existed in earliest times. I mention: 

(2) The term BF" “WS, or “WW “WB. It is repeated so often 
that we can scarcely go amiss in seeing in it the central idea of the 
custom and the law. But if this be so, its limitation to a “3] prac- 
tically annuls it by introducing an entirely different element which 
takes its emphasis. If there be any meaning or force in the "WB, 
the "31 dissipates it. It does, therefore, seem improbable that they 
both belonged to the original idea, and far more probable that that 
was contained in the "5, irrespective whether it was male or female, 
in agreement with the idea of the taboo of the first produce. Cf. 
also the 5D in orm "we 5D (Ex. 13” Ez. 20”). 

(6) W. R. Smith has also called attention to the fact that “in the 
period immediately before the exile, when sacrifice of firstborn chil- 
dren became common, these grisly offerings were supposed to fall 
under the law of firstlings (Jer. 7 19° Ez. 20%).”* But, this being 
so, the passage in Jeremiah, stating that that which was done to 
O33 was also done to S33, shows that still at that time the 
female was included in the law of the firstling. 

(c) A careful examination of the wording of the texts of the law — 
reveals the fact that the word "3? has only a very doubtful place in 
them. To facilitate such examination, I present the following tabu- 
Jated form of the law: 


1.—JE. Ex. 13?: 
sei> smass: oss Sey vss on 55 sep sos 55 5 wp 


48 Jbid., p. 445. 
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2.—JE. Ex. 13!238; 


soe fomsin) J tet wx sens ow sep 551 sid oft sep 55 rasp 
oan T3a5 ox N22 $5) n|ww) stn xD Ox AWS TN Ton Te Sz 


3—E. Ex. 22%: 3° Inn J35 Nss 
4.-—JE. Ex. 34%; 


sew wp (stn) pps San > orm sup So 
32™5N T35 N55 $5 inp stan xd ox} awa TEN Tan Tee 


5-—D. Dt. 15?9: 
spo see espn (sta) exxst qapss tor swe ss 55 


6.—P. Nu. 3@: 397 Seed ast nes Ss spp swe Sx sien ox 


It is to be noticed, in the first place, that in passages 3 and 1, 
evidently the oldest form of the law, no specification is made that the 
consecrated firstborn must be a male. For I take it that "3 may 
stand for “thy children” as well as for “ thy sons,” and, as the term 
“23 has a feminine as well as a masculine plural, it may be either 
masculine or feminine. Cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, ed. 26, § 87, 3; and the 
feminines in ‘3) som UR¥ MMII xX 02 ws Sam in 
Gen. 4°. 

We note, secondly: If the syntactical position of B17 in 2 and 
the corrupt “IM in 4 be examined, and compared with the position 
of “31 in 6, it will be seen that in the first two passages, as well as 
in 5, the word has all the appearance of not being an original part of 
the sentence but of being an afterthought, a gloss. 

And, thirdly, the term "37 is peculiar to P. JE, it is well known, 
uses WN) WN in the place of P’s 13/931 “St (comp. Gen. 77*"*"), 
and the term nowhere else occurs in JE (cf. Brown and Driver's 
Gesenius’s Lex., sv. 31). The three facts together, as it seems to 
me, can lead to but one conclusion, namely, that the term "37 in 
Ex. 13" 34", and probably also in Dt. 15", is due to a later glossing 
by a source related to P, and that its object was to bring into har- 
mony the earlier with the later custom. | 

And altogether our examination of the law of the firstlings, far 
from pointing to an exclusion of the female from cult, is but another 
indication that in early times no discrimination was made against the 
female, but that perfect parity existed between the sexes in matters 
of the cult. 





44 This does not apply to the peculiar form “S31 found in Ex. 2317 348. 
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5. Circumcision in tts Relation to Woman's Position in Cull. 


The prominence given to the rite of circumcision in the Old Tes- 
tament will scarcely permit us to pass it without an inquiry as to such 
a relation. Von Orelli is probably right in his contention that cir- 
cumcision was practised among the Hebrews in the pre-Mosaic times 
(cf. PRE*, s.v. “ Beschneidung,” against Nowack, Arch. i. 168). 
But, as Smend says (Adfest. Rel., p. 37), it was not in ancient Israel 
a sign of a servant of Jahveh, nor did Moses make it such. Its mean- 
ing and application in Arabic heathenism is of service to us here.*® 

The Arabs circumcised the girls also, and made a feast as at a 
boy’s circumcision (Wellh., zz¢.). Wellhausen’s supposition, that the 
circumcision of girls was not as generally practised as that of boys, 
seems very likely. But why it may not be regarded in the same light, 
and why it “hat eher eine natiirliche Veranlassung und einen medi- 
cinischen Nutzen gehabt,” is not apparent. In the absence of definite 
evidence on this point, the most reasonable supposition is that what- 
ever cultic significance the act had in the case of man it also had in 
the case of woman. All the evidence we have to form our judgment 
on the question whether circumcision was practised on girls in early 
Israel or not is the analogy of the Arabic custom ; and the analogy, 
it seems to me, is stronger than the silence. At any rate, there is no 
ground to construe that silence into exclusion from the cult. Cir- 
cumcision, with its religious significance as the sign of Jahveh’s cove- 
nant with Israel, is a late, exilic view,“ and is no more a criterion, 
than the preceding case of the law of the firstborn, for the condition 
of ancient Israel. And in the same light we must regard all such 
exclusive prominence given to “males” in the priestly genealogies” 
and laws of temple service.* 


5. The Hebrew Woman’s Relation to the Cult of the Dead and the 
Worship of Ancestors. 


Attention has long since been called to the traces of am extensive 
cult of the dead in the ancient Hebrew religion, originating most 


45 According to Wellhausen (Heidenth. p.154f.; cf. also W. R. Smith, Re/., 
Pp: 319), the etymology of [FIM and its Arabic equivalent points to a connection 
of circumcision with bridegroom, But perhaps the practice is, like the hair-offer- 
ing, a representative sacrifice, by which recognition is made of the divine owner- 
ship of human life (cf. T. K. Cheyne, Zncycl. Britannica, s.v. “ Circumcision”). 
In either case we may suppose it to be of cultic significance. 
46 Cf, Smend, Re/., p. 38 f.; Nowack, i. 169 f. 
47 Jos. 172 Ezra 88 2 Chr. 3116. 19, 
48 Lev. 618 29 76 Nu. 315-22 1 Macc. 218f, etc, 
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probably in ancestor worship (Stade, Gesch. i. 387 ff.; Nowack, 
Arch. ii. 300 f.; Benzinger, Arch., p. 165 ff.; Smend, Aléest. Rel., 
p.112f.), and finding its analogies in other religions, and particularly 
in Arabic heathenism (Wellh., Heidenth., pp. 159-164; Goldziher, 
“Ueber Todtenverehrung im Heidenthum und im Islam,” Muham- 
medanische Studien i. 229 ff.) . 


1. Woman's Participation in the Various Mourning Rites. 


Apart from such actions as were the natural expressions of grief 
over the dead, there are certain features in the prevalent mourning 
customs that had evidently cultic significance, in which women promi- 
nently participated. 

Jer. 16°* gives us a pretty complete list of the numerous mourning 
customs in vogue in Israel. Taking them up in that order we find : 

(a) The Lamentation. The variety of terms used for the act of 
lamentation over the dead, (38, 53x, “IBD, (13, Var, points to its 
general practice, but the specific technical meaning of 113"), with its 
peculiar rhythm and exclamatory beginning M5°X, ‘T'S, "8, which has 
furnished the technical term M133}>% (Jer. 9"°) for the professional 
“ mourning women,”™ met with both in ancient and modern Arabia 
(cf. Goldziher, p. 251 ; Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Life, p. 153 ff. ; 
Stade, Gesch. i. 388), and in ancient Babylonia in the female ka/é 
(Records of the Past, Second Series, ii. 78 ; Maspero, Dawn of Civil- 
ization, p. 684), points particularly to woman’s principal share in 
the act. : 

(4) Laceration, TaFvI (Dt. 14 1 Ki. 18% Jer. 16° 41° 47° Mic. 
4"), finding its parallel in the custom of Arabic heathenism, where 
the women beat or scratched their faces till the blood flowed.” 

(c) The Hair-offering, AAP (Am. 8” Mic. 1"° Dt. 14 and others), 
especially of women (Is. 3%). See Goldziher, p. 247 ff.; Wellh., 
Ffeid., p. 161; Smith, ReZ, p. 306 ff. 

(d@) The Sacrifices to or for the dead, and the sacrificial meal con- 
nected with it (Jer. 167°). See Stade, Gesch. i. 388 f., 425; Driver, 
Deut. p. 291 f.; Benz., Arch., 165 ff.; Nowack, Arch. i. 196 f. 

That these cultic rites were performed 4y men and women alike, 
and for men and women alike, is already clear from the references 
adduced. It will, however, not be altogether superfluous to empha- 


49 Add W. R. Smith, Red. of Sem., p. 304 ff. 

50 Cf, also the term M32 MIMWA (2 Chr. 35%), and 9 "YI (Am. 5%). 

51 Cf. Goldziher, p. 246 f., 253; Wellh., Heid, p. 160; W. R. Smith, Rel. of 
Sem., p. 304 ff.; Driver, Deut, p. 156; Smith, Kinship, 214 ff. 
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size the force of Jeremiah’s words on this point. The calamity of 
unceremonial burial of which the prophet speaks is one “ concerning 
the sons and concerning the daugh/ers that are born in this place, 
and concerning their mothers that bare them and concerning their 
Jathers that begat them” (vs.*), and for their fathers or for their 
mothers (vs.'). 

If, while at this point, I may also call attention to the care and 
interest ascribed by tradition to the patriarchs in the burial of their 
wives (Gen. 237 25” 35% 487 49°"), and to Barzillai’s words to 
David: “ Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn back again, that I may 
die in mine own city, by the grave of my father and my mother” (2S. 
19”), it will appear how utterly unfounded and erroneous Benzinger’s 
statement is that “ebensowenig wurden der Frau nach dem ‘Tod 
kultische Ehren zu teil” (Arch., p. 140). It will appear also that 
the phrases like “to be buried with one’s fathers” (1 Ki. 14" 2 Ki. 
12"(@), etc.) may be too narrowly interpreted. 

The mourning customs just considered, on account of their being 
cultic rites, have been taken as the evidences of early ancestor wor- 
ship among the Hebrews. See the references cited on p. 137. It 
is not at all of moment to our inquiry to come to a decision on this 
question one way or the other. But as Stade, followed by Nowack 
and Benzinger, invariably and specifically asserts woman’s exclusion 
from the cult of the ancestors,” I shall endeavor to show that every 
fact taken by him as pointing to ancestor worship at all points with 
equal force to woman’s inclusion in it. ‘To woman’s participation in 
the various cultic mourning rites, I add now: 


2. Zhe Sanctity of the Tombs of Female Ancestors. 


The grave, as is well known, became in some cases a religious 
shrine in ancient Israel ; that it even became an asylum, and its pre- 
cincts a réuevos (Atma) as in Arabic heathenism (Goldz., p. 235 f.), 
we do not know. As this sanciity of the grave is taken as pointing 
strongly to ancestor worship, it is important to call attention to the 
fact that prominently by the side of the accounts of the sacred burial 
places of the patriarchs, of Joseph, of Moses and Aaron, we read of 
the grave of Rachel with its M3¥% (Gen. 35”), of Miriam in Kadesh 
(Nu. 20'), and of Deborah under the sacred tree near Bethel, the 
Allon-bacuth being most probably identical with the Deborah-Palm 
in Ju. 4% See Dillmann, Genesis, in loco, and Moore, Judges, in 


52 Stade, Gesch. i. 390 f.; Nowack, Arch. i. 154, 344, 348; Benz., Arch., p. 140. 
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loco. In fact, there are more graves of female ancestors mentioned 
of pre-Mosaic times than of male, including besides those already 
mentioned those of Sarah, Rebekah, and Leah at Machpelah (Gen. 
49"). It is evident, therefore, that whatever religious significance 
there is in the sanctity of the graves of the ancestors, woman shares 
in it. This appears also in another fact that may be mentioned here. 
If we may, with Nowack (i. 177), consider that the ceremony of 
boring the ear with an awl to the doorpost (Dt. 15"* Ex. 217%), 
whereby a slave becomes a permanent member of the family, is best 
explained as a remnant of ancestor worship, the mK in these pas- 
sages referring to the ancestors of the family, we have but another 
instance of woman’s share in the cult, for Dt. 15’ prescribes: “And 
also unto thy bondwoman shalt thou do likewise.” 


3. Woman's Access to and Possession of the Teraphim. 


, While it may be true that the evidence that the teraphim were the 
images of the ancestors of the family, and their consultation a species 
of manes oracle (Stade, Gesch. i. 467; Nowack, ii. 23; Baudissin, 
Studien i. 57), is not altogether full enough to be conclusive, yet it 
seems to be going too far to the other extreme to say (Moore, Judges, 
p. 380) that there is no evidence. The inference from Gen. 31%” * 
1 S. 19" Ju. 17° that the teraphim were household gods seems to me 
not much weakened by the reference to Ez. 217. At any rate, that 
they were images legitimately used in divination in ancient Israel 
(1 S. 19" Ho. 3* Zech. 10? Ez. 21”) is generally admitted. It is in 
this, after all, that the significance of the teraphim in our inquiry lies. 

Twice women are mentioned in the Old Testament in connection 
with the teraphim. Of course, Michal’s use of the teraphim (1 S. 
19") contains nothing of cultic significance ; all that we may legiti- 
mately gather in this direction is that she evidently had free access 
to the image. But it is entirely different with the case of Rachel 
(Gen. 31’), Why did Rachel steal the teraphim, the god (it was 
probably only ove image, cf. Dillmann, é# /oc.) of her father cry, 
vs.™) ? We may hardly ascribe it to any other than a religious motive, 
finding its most plausible explanation in the similar case of the 
Danites (Ju. 18), whose spies had consulted the oracle of Micah 
and had received a favorable reply (vs.**), and then had given the 
hint to the rest of the tribe to carry it away with them (vs."). The 
teraphim was employed as an oracle®: this explains Rachel’s interest 


58 Zech. 107 Ez. 2121, 
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in it, and so we meet here the Hebrew woman for the first time in 
our investigation not only as a worshipper but in the possession of the 
sacred objects employed in oracular inquiry. 

This leads us to consider next the intimately related question, 


4. Woman's Relation to the Oracle of the Dead, Necromancy, and 
the other Cognate Forms of Divination, 


As performing oracular functions (32), cf. Wellh., Hei?., p. 126 f. ; 
Stade, i. 505 ; but especially W. R. Smith, Journal of Plology xiii. 
276 ff.) of the oracle of the dead (described in Is. 8” Dt. 18" as 
onan Sys wt) woman appears officially, as the SIS nova, one 
who has a familiar spirit, in the woman of Endor (1 S. 28). This 
official character of woman is worthy of special notice. ‘That necro- 
mancy was a religious cult is clear from the terms which are used in 
connection with it. The woman of Endor describes her vision as 
seeing ovo (vs."9), WI and OS) are the terms used in speaking 
of the consultation ; the opposition to the cult brands it as a MByN 
(Dt. 18") and its approach with the technical terms b6n (Ez. 13”) 
and S'30 (Lev. 19%") as ceremonially defiling.* The opposition it 
met with and its frequent mention show how widely and how deeply 
the cult had entrenched and retained itself in the popular faith. 
Whether its origin lies in ancestor worship, as Stade supposes, need 
not be here discussed. ‘This is certain, that we find woman acting 
in a widespread popular cult in an official capacity, and, judging 
from the fact that Saul’s order is SIS MITA AWK “5 Wp, occupy- 
ing the leading position. ‘The latter is confirmed also by the fact 
that in the often recurring phrase DST MSINT (Lev. 19% 20° 
Is. 8" 19% etc.) the feminine FIDIN7 invariably comes first.” 

The ‘ wise woman,’ PW3SM MWS, and the use made of her (2 S. 14? 
20%, also Ju. 5% Ex. 35”), contains nothing of cultic significance (cf. 
Smend, Altest. Rel., p. 91). 

But here unquestionably belongs the practice of divination by 


54 For these reasons I cannot follow Driver (Deut, p. 226) when he says that 
the opposition to the cult was not due to its being considered idolatry but a super- 
stition. It was a rival cult that the opposition fought, and one that was not 
altogether of foreign origin. Cf. Stade, Gesch. i. 425; W.R. Smith, Jour. of Phil. 
xiii. 273 f. 

55 Schwally arrives at the original meaning of “3}, viz. “Todtenbeschwérer,” 
by a combination of it with the Targumic 45%, the translation of the Hebrew 
SIN, "VT, and 8°33 (ZA TI. xi. 179 ff.), but he never mentions the Hebrew 
a8 nops and the numerous references to woman’s activity in this religious 
sphere, 
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some women mentioned in Ez.13”*. Upon this obscure form of 
divination the investigations of W. R. Smith (Jour. of Phil. xiii. 286 f.) 
have thrown considerable light. The object of the practice was 
oracular. According to vs.”, it was the means of obtaining responses, 
which according as they were assurances of divine favor or the oppo- 
site made man glad or sorry. ‘he means employed were some kind 
of appurtenances tied to the arm and put on the head. The word 
MINDS Ephrem Syrus explains as ‘amulets,’ and 6 “EBpaios in the 
Hexapla renders it dvAaxrypia. Now, as the Jewish phylacteries 
were amulets to make prayer more powerful, “ we must take it here,” 
says Smith, “that these women invoked the deity — obviously for an 
omen.” Of the nature of the omen the explanation is found in the 
words: “Ye profane me with my people for (or with) handfuls of 
barley and crumbled pieces of bread” (vs.”). These were the 
drapxai, the altar gifts, or, perhaps more likely, the pay for divining, 
of the same elements as in Syriac divination, and pointing as in that 
case to “a kind of omen which in its first origin was drawn from 
the gift of firstfruits at a— Canaanite or Hebrew — sanctuary, with 
the aid of prayer, such as habitually accompanied rites from which 
an oracle was sought”’ (Smith, zd¢¢.). If we now associate with this 
official capacity as the dispenser of the oracle that of the S18 AST3 
and Rachel’s possession of the teraphim, we have found strong indi- 
cations, to be corroborated later on, that not only did woman share 
in the cult as worshipper, but that she also occupied an official 
position in it. 

The term PINSIVIN used by Ezekiel to describe this activity of 
the women suggests naturally a probable connection of it with the 
most important phenomenon in the question of woman’s relation to 
the cult, namely, the order of the prephetesses. 


6. Women as Officials in the Jahveh Cult. 
1. Zhe Prophetesses. 


While the existence and activity of women as prophets in Hebrew 
religion cannot but be recognized by all, it is of interest to note how 
variously the fact is treated by moderns. Nowack, in his paragraph 
on “Seher und Propheten,” passes it in silence (Arch. ii. 130 f.). 
Stade (Gesch. i. 178) and Montefiore (Hid. Lect. 1892, p. 75) doubt 
its existence in ancient Israel. The former calls Deborah “eine 
wirkende weise Frau,” and the latter says, “if Deborah was a seer.” 
Professor Moore regards Deborah as a prophetess in the older sense 
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of the word, an inspired woman, and compares her with the German 
Veleda and Joan of Arc. Smend (A/tiest. Rel., p. 90 f.) more readily 
acknowledges the religious character of the earlier prophetesses. Of 
Miriam he significantly says that she was probably more prominent 
than the tradition represents. The only mention of the prophetess in 
relation to woman’s position in religion is made by Benzinger (Arch., 
p- 140), and he dismisses it with the curt remark that it is the excep- 
tion that only proves the rule of woman’s exclusion from the cult. 

But it is a matter of course that no view of woman’s relation to the 
cult can have any weight that leaves out of due consideration such 
an important fact. And it is no wonder, on the other hand, in view 
of the isolation with which the phenomenon of the prophetess has 
been treated, that it should appear as it does to Professor McCurdy 
(Hist. Proph. and the Monuments ii. § 423) as an anomaly (which 
he mentions only with a word), yielding itself only a little more 
readily to an explanation (which explanation, however, he does not 
attempt to give) than her position as judge arid queen. It will, 
therefore, prove no mean confirmation of the correctness of my view 
of the relation of woman to the cult if it furnishes an explanation, 
and the only one offered, of this anomaly. That we must in the 
consideration of this question draw the important modern distinction 
between the earlier and the later character of prophetesses is very 
evident. There is exactly the same difference between a Huldah 
and a Deborah as there is between a Jeremiah and a Samuel. 

Of later prophetesses Huldah is the principal example. Noadiah 
is simply known to us by name (Neh. 6"). 

(1) Auldah (2 Ki. 22“*).— This prophetess comes into the 
foreground as the chief religious authority at the time of a most 
intense religious excitement, and in connection with an event that 
stands without a parallel in its effect upon the development of the 
religious thought and life of Israel. It is a remarkable fact that 
the person to whom, at the order of the King of Judah, Hilkiah the 
priest and Shaphan the scribe, and others equally prominent in state 
and church, should direct themselves to inquire concerning the 
meaning of the discovery of the Book of the Law, should be a woman. 
Equally significant is the nature of the oracular response. For, it 
must be remembered, it is not a political or moral issue that is up ; 
neither does it concern religion in general. Deuteronomy has chiefly 
to do with the cult; it is therefore a question of the cult that is 
brought before the prophetess, and her response is altogether con- 
cerned therewith. This interest and authority of the prophetess 
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Huldah in such a question, being also in perfect accord with the leg- 
islation of Deuteronomy itself, which, as has been pointed out above, 
recognizes woman’s share in worship, has a momentous bearing on 
the question at issue. But important as this testimony is, the full 
force of it will be best perceived when the office of the prophetess is 
viewed as it existed in its earlier stages. 

(2) Office of the Earlier Prophetesses.— There seems to me no 
sufficient ground to call in question the activity of women as seers in 
the pre-monarchic period in Israel’s history, as has been done by 
Stade, Montefiore, and others. If early Hebrew tradition is of any 
historical value whatever, it certainly speaks of a prophetess Deborah 
as distinctly as of a prophet Samuel, whatever meaning that term may 
have. In like manner do the earliest traditions prominently associate 
with Moses and Aaron as head of the Israelitish community their 
sister, the prophetess Miriam (Mi. 6* Ex.15”*[E] Nu. 12 20! [JE]). 
But how are we to interpret the term PIN"3J as used here? There 
can be but the one way, it seems to me, which has its basis in the 
explanation in 1 S. 9°, and according to which the earlier Hebrew 
N°) was a AN" or MIM. To say this in the case of Samuel, and to 


‘call Deborah “eine weise Frau,” seems an inconsistent choice of 


terms in order to convey a different meaning of the word when used 
in speaking of woman. There is not the slightest reason for such a 
distinction, and, in fact, none is assigned ; so it seems but fair to ask 
that the word be allowed to mean the same thing in both cases, in 
that of Deborah as in that of Samuel. And all the more so because 
the principal function of ‘judge,’ whether in the earlier sense of ‘ vin- 
dicator’ or in the later sense of ‘ giving judicial decisions,’ is ascribed 
to the one as much as to the other (compare Ju. 4° and 1 S. 7**; 
cf. Moore, Judges, in loco). If, as may be therefore justly claimed, 
Deborah was a seer, then all the light which recent investigation 
has thrown upon the origin and function of the seer is at our service. 
If the office of seer, as is held by Stade (Gesch. i. 468-473), had its 
origin in the belief that some persons were specially possessed by the 
divinity ; if its finction was, by means of visions, to reveal the divine 
will; if, as is illustrated by the case of Samuel, it was intimately con- 
nected with the sanctuary ; if, as is indicated by the relation of the 
Hebrew and Arabic terms, {i12, &dhzn, the offices of priest and seer 
were once identical, and the old Israelitish priesthood originated in 
the settlement of some seers at a permanent sanctuary (cf. Wellh., 
Heid., p. 130 ff., 167), then the function of the prophetess had an 
origin in common with the highest cultic function in Israel, the priest- 
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hood, and this function was, at one time, open to some extent to 
women. To claim this for Samuel seems perfectly natural, for, of 
course, we find in his case clear indications of such a fusion of seer 
and priest. But the inference that such was the case also when 
woman filled the same office is perfectly reasonable, and by no means 
lacks more definite confirmation. Woman’s relation to the teraphim, 
the oracle of the dead, and divination, as developed above, is here in 
point, but additional evidence in the same direction and within the 
Jahveh cult comes to us in the case of Miriam. 

(3) Miriam.— In Nu. 12 (referred to also in Dt. 24°), belonging 
to the earliest tradition (JE), we have a detailed account of an inci- 
dent which purports to involve the question of the relative official 
rank of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. ‘The contention was occasioned 
by the marriage of Moses with a Cushite woman, and partakes of the 
nature of a family quarrel. ‘‘ Hath Jahveh indeed spoken only with 
Moses? hath he not spoken also with us?” (vs.”), say Miriam and 
Aaron; and as Dillmann has pointed out (/” /oc.), the feminine 
“3°11 would show that Miriam was the instigator. The claim that 
her words imply is prophetic rank and authority for herself and Aaron 
equal to those of Moses. In the settlement of the dispute by the 
intervention of Jahveh, it becomes apparent that her claim of pro- 
phetic rank is not denied, and she, as well as Aaron, bears the title 
of ‘prophet’; only to Moses is ascribed the official preeminence, 
while she, as the instigator of the insubordination, has to bear the 
brunt of the punishment. While the incident thus brings out Moses’ 
preéminence, it at the same time asserts the official equality of 
Miriam with Aaron. ‘That the whole incident is brought into inti- 
mate connection with the P43 bak, the centre of the religious cult, 
is certainly significant. If to this be added the facts, that occasion is 
taken to state that Miriam is the sister of Aaron (Ex. 15”), and that 
in the earlier genealogical list her descent is traced back to Levi (Nu. 
26” 1 Chr. 6°; Ex. 6” [P] does not mention her), while throughout 
she is conspicuously associated with Aaron and Moses as a leader of 
the religious community, the conclusion can scarcely be avoided that, 
as Deborah like Samuel, so Miriam like Moses and Aaron, is an 
example of a seer in whom, in the manner of that time, the functions 
of prophet and priest are combined. ‘The probability of this infer- 
ence is heightened, if in this connection again we call to mind the 
activity of prophetesses in other Semitic religions, and woman’s part 
as diviner in connection with the oracles later proscribed by the relig- 
ion of Jahveh. 
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2. Women as Officials in the Tabernacle and the Temple. 


I must now call attention to the direct testimony on woman’s 
official position in the Jahveh cult as contained in the repeated men- 
tion of woman’s service in the tabernacle. 

The passages are “TP2 OTe MOD INDE TW MXDET (Ex. 38°) 
and Ii) SDR MMS MRDET OWT (1 S. 2”). The text in 
Samuel beginning with “WX AN) is ‘almost unanimously regarded 
as an interpolation. (See Driver, Zext of Sam., p. 26; Kittel in 
Kautzsch’s Heilige Schrift d. A. T.; Klostermann’s Samue/; Budde’s 
Samuel.) The evidence that the context speaks of a bon and not 
of an ons, and that the passage in question ascribes to the sons of 
Eli a sin entirely different from that of vs.°® (see Stade, Gesch. i. 
199, note 2), is far stronger than the absence of the passage from the 
LXX in Codex Vaticanus, which is, moreover, somewhat counterbal- 
anced by its presence in Codex Alexandrinus and in Lucian’s recen- 
sion. The fact of the insertion of the passage in Samuel seems best 
explained as originating in a marginal note suggested by Ex. 38°. 

There is no such question of text connected with the reference in 
Exodus ; it belongs to P, and is definite and clear enough for our 
purpose. 

We must first determine, as far as possible, the meaning of the 
word N33 as used here. The versions exhibit a marked variation in 
translating the word. The LXX has for IND¥ WW ANDEM in Ex. 
38° rav vnotevoacay at évyorevoay; Cod. Alex. translates D°WIN 
FANSEN in 1S. 2” by ras yuvaixas tas tapecrwoas (Swete, tz loc.). 
The Vulgate translates in Ex. guae excubabant and in S. guae observa- 
dant; in Targ. and Pesh. it is paraphrased ‘who prayed’ and ‘ who 
came to pray’ (see Driver, 7 /oc.). But there can be no question 
that N33 has in the Priest’s Code the very decided technical signifi- 
cation of ‘to render service in connection with the tabernacle in a 
Levitical capacity’ (cf. Nu. 4% % * 4-47 g%-%) ; by its side is usually 
found the synonym /'J33, and the LXX translates it by Aeroupyeiv 
and Aerovpyia. The attempts, therefore, of the ancient versions, as 
also the A.V.’s ‘assemble’ (the R.V. correctly renders in Ex. 38° 
“the serving women which served at the door of the tent of meet- 
ing,” and refers in the margin to Nu. 4” and 8), must be regarded 
as inadmissible, and evidently due to a hesitancy to allow the word to 
mean the same thing when used in reference to women as when used 
in reference to men. And such attempts are not any more admissible 
when the term is limited to express the performance of “ menial 
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duties’’ by the women (Driver) ; or when there is simply added to 
these the duties of performing the sacred dances and choral songs 
(Dillmann, Strack). The fact is, we do not know in what particular 
the service of the women consisted, but we do know that, whatever 
the nature of the service, it is described by the same term used for 
the Levitical service rendered in connection with the tabernacle. 
The remark of Nowack (Arch. ii. 69, note) that we do not hear in 
the older accounts of women who serve in the sanctuary, suggests 
the inquiry whence the information contained in Ex. 38° and per- 
petuated in 1 S. 2” originated. To regard it as haggadic, late Jewish 
fiction (Popper; Wellhausen, Composition des Hexateuchs u.s.w., 
1889, p. 147) is out of the question. There is in late Jewish history 
no indication of a tendency to place women in positions of the 
cult ; both the low estimation in which woman is held and the high 
estimation with which increasingly the ritual is regarded are against 
such an idea; the tendency is all the other way. It seems to me 
that the reference to the service of woman in the passage in Exodus 
is to something antiquated, something that had long passed even in 
the time in connection with which it is mentioned. It seems a futile 
effort to contend, like Dillmann and Keil, over the notion of time 
the participle MSS conveys: Keil claiming that it does not imply 
that they had served there before the erection of the sanctuary, but 
only from that time forward they did perform service there; and 
Dillmann, that it does not mean that they served later, but that they 
served until now. It is the INS¥ that will more readily render ser- 
vice here, yielding itself easily to the tense of the pluperfect; the 
passage can be rendered: “And he made the laver of bronze, and 
the base thereof of bronze, of the mirrors of the serving women 
which had served at the door of the tent of meeting.” In accord- 
ance with this, it is not to be supposed that the AN2¥ contributed 
their hand-mirrors as a MIAN (Dillm.), but on the analogy of Nu. 
17°” (Eng. Ver. 16°), where the censers left by the Korahites, 
because of their sanctity through former use, are beaten out into 
plates for a covering of the altar, and are so turned into another 
sacred use, so here, the mirrors left behind by the women are put 
to another sacred service. It is very probable that in both cases we 
have to do with reminiscenses, embodying Levitical traditions, 
attached to the sacred utensils of the sanctuary, which were in some 
cases termed 731 (Nu. 17°). And, although this notice is found 
in P and is probably a later addition even there, that does not pre- 
clude its being based upon very ancient tradition. The “DV OmN 
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in the Priest’s Code is an elaborate affair and not historical, but E 
knows of an “IWS SrK, tells us of its erection, and gives its name 
(Ex. 33’"), and also, as has been shown above, brings Miriam in 
close connection with it. In view of these facts, it is safe to say that 
the passages in Exodus and Samuel, though late themselves, are in 
perfect harmony with, and probably embody, an ancient tradition 
according to which, in early times, women held some official position 
in the sanctuary of Jahveh. 

A side light upon woman’s official position in the Jahveh cult 
comes to us also from the references in the Old Testament to the 
women singers. There are four distinct classes of these, one of which, 
the MMW, mentioned in passages like 2 S. 19 Jer. 314 Ec. 2° and 
Is. 23'*, sang evidently only for social amusement, and may here be 
passed by with the mere mention. The other three classes will find 
the simplest explanation when considered in their relation to the 
religious cult. 

(1) Zhe nips who chant the minp. — Their official relation to, 
and prominence in, the cult of the dead have been considered above. 
See p. 137. 

(2) The MW, edayyedLouevy, is mentioned by that name only 
in Ps. 68%, and the term is also applied to Jerusalem in Is. 40°; 
but the function of the F™W3, to announce and celebrate a victory 
by vocal and instrumental music and dances, finds frequent mention 
in the Old Testament (Ex. 15” Ju. 5! 11% 1 S. 18° Ps. 68°) ; cf. also 
2S. 1%). ‘That these choral dances were at least of a semi-religious 
character will scarcely admit of doubt. These were the “wars of 
Jahveh,” and He Himself is PINS¥ MW": the celebration of victory® 
must have partaken of a religious character. This becomes all the 
more evident from the religious element contained in some of these 
songs preserved to us (see Ex. 15”! Ju. 5°* Ps. 68 Judith 15" 16'*). 
These facts have naturally enough led some to suppose that the par- 
ticular service that the women according to Ex. 38° and 1 S. 2” 
rendered was the sacred choral dances. It is very probable that the 
term N3% may cover, but there is no reason to suppose that it 
exhausts, this part of woman’s service. 

(3) Women Singers in the Temple Choir. — Neh. 7" and the par- 
allel passage in Ezra 2® furnish a more direct reference to woman’s 
participation in public religious song. In Neh. 7%,a register which 
has every appearance of having been drawn up under Zerubbabel 

56 « The Hebrew phrase for opening war is ‘ to consecrate war’ (rramis wa), 
and warriors are consecrated persons.” — W. R. Smith, Rel. of Sem., p. 383. 
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and incorporated by Nehemiah in his Memoir (cf. Driver, Znrod., 
p- 513, and Stade, Gesch. ii. 98), the statement occurs that among 
the returning exiles were found “245 singing men and singing 
women.” (In the parallel passage in Ezra, probably derived imme- 
diately from Neh., the number given is 200.) ‘There is not the 
slightest reason to suspect the text, and Oettli’s suggestion (Kuragef. 
Komm., Die geschichtlichen Hagiographen, Ezra, in loco) that the 
context would lead us to expect ‘animals’ viz. OW which, by a 
misunderstanding, was corrupted into BW and to which was 
then added the feminine, is entirely uncalled for and too clumsy. 
Neither is it a happy suggestion that the function of these singers 
was secular. Js it likely that this company of religious enthusiasts, 
returning to a desolate home, had carried with them this number of 
singers for secular amusement? Rashi supposes that they furnished 
the music during the glad procession in the return from the exile. 
If this be not more ideal than real, their service would scarcely have 
ceased with their arrival at Jerusalem. 

This reference to women singers, it seems to me, finds its simplest 
explanation in the supposition that not only dil women in early 
Hebrew history participate in religious song, but that they furnished 
such sacred music as was used in sacred worship, and that, even in 
this later time, women still held positions in the temple choirs. 
There is some Jewish tradition to this effect. Schechter (Studies in 
Judaism, p. 316) makes the statement that “if we were to trust a 
certain passage in the ‘Chapters of R. Eliezer,’ we might perhaps 
conclude that during the first temple the wives of the Levites formed 
a part of the choir.” (Unfortunately Schechter’s reference is too 
indefinite for verification.) It is therefore altogether probable that 
when we read of music at the religious festive occasions, e.g. the 
dedication of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 12”), it will best har- 
monize with the statement concerning those ‘singing women’ to 
suppose that they contributed their share of music as members of 
the singer’s guild, the DWT "33 of that time. We have here, 
therefore, an additional indication of women’s official position in the 
Jahveh cult. 
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The Original Form of Leviticus xxi., xxii. 


PROF. L. B. PATON, PH.D. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


N the last volume of the JourNat or BisiicaL LITERATURE, in an 
article entitled “The Original Form of Leviticus 17-19,” I 
attempted an analysis of the first half of the Holiness-Code, the 
D°YSwW'S, or religious and civil regulations. I there found that this 
portion of the code contained originally ten groups of ten brief laws 
each, the pentads of which were indicated by the closing formula 
“Tam Yahweh.” This primitive holiness-code was worked over by 
an early non-priestly editor, who added numerous comments and 
explanations, and appended the hortatory formulae and the long hor- 
tatory passages. At the time of this editing probably a number of 
transpositions, doublings, and omissions were effected in the text. 
Subsequently this recension was united with the Priestly Code, and H 
then received new comments and suffered further transpositions. In 
an article in Hebraica, April-July, 1894, on “the Relation of Lev. 20 
to Lev. 17-19,” I endeavored to show that Lev. 20 is not a doublet 
to Lev. 17-19 but a hortatory passage that comes from the same early 
non-priestly editor who annotated Lev. 17-19. I now proceed in this 
article to investigate the structure of the second main division of H, 
the FM, or ceremonial regulations of Lev. 21, 22, leaving Lev. 23-25 
and the hortatory conclusion of the entire code in Lev. 26 for a later 
discussion. 

The laws contained in Lev. 21, 22 relate to the priests and the offer- 
ings. ‘The legislation is ceremonial in character, but it is addressed 
to Israel in the same manner as the legislation of Lev. 17-19, and it 
has so many points of. similarity with this legislation in thought and 
in diction that most critics are of the opinion that it forms an integral 
part of the same code. ‘This body of laws has been enlarged with 
priestly comments much more extensively than Lev. 17-20, and this 
fact makes the analysis proportionately more difficult. The reason 
for the enlargement is obvious. These ceremonial laws came closer 
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than anything else in H to the spirit and contents of P and, there- 
fore, lent themselves more readily to amplification in the spirit of P. 
In the previous chapters the priestly additions are readily recognized, 
not only by their style but by the fact that they interrupt the thought 
and are extraneous to the context. Here tney are more homogene- 
ous with the tone of the older legislation, and, consequently, are more 
‘difficult to detect. Still, the analysis must be made before further 
investigation is possible, and, accordingly, I proceed to it immedi- 
ately. Substantial uniformity has already been attained by critics on 
the main lines of analysis, and it is only in details that I can hope to 
contribute anything new to the discussion. 


1. Holiness in the Priests (Lev. 21'*).— The title in v. 1 is pecul- 
iar. It is like P in representing the following laws as spoken to 
Moses, and in calling the priests the sons of Aaron; but P says, 
‘Speak unto Aaron and unto his sons,” while this title, which does 
not occur elsewhere in the Pentateuch, says, “ Speak unto the priests, 
the sons of Aaron.” It is singularly inappropriate as a heading to 
the group of laws which follow, for they are addressed to the people, 
not to the priests (cf. v. 8), and the priests are referred to in the 
third person throughout the entire legislation. ‘This title is, there- 
fore, most naturally regarded as an addition of one of the latest 
editors. 

Supplying {73/1 as a subject, or perhaps [75> W"S as in v. 9, the 
first law reads, “[A priest] shall not defile himself for a (dead) 
person among his kinsfolk.’’ The point of the law is to prevent defile- 
ment in those cases where, on account of kinship, the priest might 
suppose that he was warranted in incurring ceremonial pollution for 
the dead. The use of B%SD in the sense of ‘kinsfolk’ is an 
indication of affinity with the legislation of H. The use of WJ fora 
dead person is the same as in Lev. 19%, which unquestionably belongs 
to H. The brevity of this law, and the way in which the general pre- 
cept is put first, are also suggestive of the method of H. 

After this general prohibition of defilement for the dead, v. 2 f. 
proceeds to give the exceptional cases in which defilement is per- 
mitted. For mother, father, son, daughter, brother, and unmarried 
sister, the priest may incur ceremonial uncleanness. In these two 
verses there is nothing to indicate the hand of Rp, while the use of 
“NW for near relative is characteristic of H (JBL. xvi. 45). Notice 
also that the mother is named before the father, as in 19°. This law 
is found in Ez. 44”, and, in view of the close affinity’ between H and 
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Ezekiel, this is additional proof that it belongs to H and not to P, with 
whose legislation Ezekiel has no such marked correspondence. 

The text of v. 4 is certainly corrupt. It row reads, “A bg5 
shall not defile himself among his people to profane him.” This 
makes no sense, and yet the verse seems to contain the relics of a 
law of H because of its use of NOW" and Yond. Starting from 
"233, which he assumes to be original, Dillmann regards S95 as in- 
consistent with this word, and proposes to change it into S23. This 
has little probability, since it makes the law a mere repetition of v. 1. 
It is more likely that 693 is original, and that 17393 is a textual 
corruption which has arisen by the frequent use of this word in other 
portions of the section. ‘The law which would give theoretical com- 
pleteness to this group is one in regard to defilement for a wife. 
The present form of the text fails to speak of the case of a wife, but 
this cannot be original, since it is by no means self-evident that the 
priest should not undergo ceremonial defilement for his dead wife, 
nor can it be said that the wife is included in the prohibition of v. r. 

The presence of the word S33 suggests that something once stood 
here in regard to the case of husband and wife, and that the textual 
emendation to be made is one which will limit Sy3, and at the same 
time treat of the case of defilement for a wife. The conjecture of 
Baentsch (p. 111) is good, namely, to read, ininpad Sy3 ROD n, 
(cf. Gen. 20% Dt. 22” Is. 54') only, instead of retaining W393, as 
Baentsch does, I should regard it as a corruption of the original 
wows. To retain it seems to me to spoil the sense. How could 
one say, “a husband shall not defile himself for his wife among his 
kinsfolk’? On the other hand, it is easy to see how, by the omission 
of the initial 5 after the final 9, india might have been read as 
\7303. This conjecture restores the law which completes the sense 
of the group, and has the additional confirmation of corresponding 
with Ezekiel’s refraining from mourning for his wife (Ez. 24"**). 

After the specification of the cases in which the priest may or may 
not defile himself for the dead, there follows logically legislation in 
regard to the way in which mourning may be conducted (v. 5). The 
priest is not to degrade his office by self-mutilation as an outward 
sign of grief: “They shall not make baldness upon their head and 
the edge of their beard they shall not shave” (read with Q*ré T° 
instead of *I7™"). In substance this law is identical with the 
general prohibition to Israel in 19” and the law for the priests in 
Ez. 44%. There can be no doubt, therefore, that it is part of the 
original legislation. ; 
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“ And in their flesh they shall not cut a cutting” (v. 5 4), agrees 
with 19” in the use of the word B"W, which is not found elsewhere 
in the Hexateuch. In that passage the prohibition is expressly said 
to apply to the case of mourning for the dead. Here the application 
is left to be inferred from the context. 

To this commandment is annexed (v. 6@) the reason, “They 
shall be holy unto their God and shall not profane the name of their 
God.” ‘That this is not to be regarded as a new law, is evident, 
(1) from its general character, which makes it inappropriate as one 
of a series of laws against defilement for the dead but suitable as an 
argument for obedience to the foregoing laws, (2) from the analogy 
of the phrase “they shall be holy” in other contexts (Lev. 11 19? 
20° 21%). In all these passages the phrase is an exhortation to 
obey the law which has just preceded. (3) In Dt. 14? the prohibi- 
tion to make cuttings or baldness is also accompanied by the reason, 
“ for thou art a holy people unto Yahweh thy God”? (cf. Ex. 22”), 

The other phrase, “and they shall not profane the name of their 
God,” stands also uniformly as an exhortation at the close of a group 
of laws (18" 19”; cf. 20% 227). Both of these phrases are inserted 
elsewhere in the original legislation of H at the end of pentads, and, 
therefore, the five laws which have just been given doubtless belong 
to the original form of the code. The formula “ ‘Thou (they) shalt 
not profane the name of thy God” is regularly prefixed elsewhere 
to the closing subscription of a pentad, “ I am Yahweh,” and it seems 
probable, therefore, that this subscription stood originally in this con- 
text and has accidentally fallen out of the text. ‘The exhortation in 
6a evidently comes from the non-priestly editor, the same hand 
which has added the exhortations to obedience in Lev. 17-19 and 
Lev. 20. These are his stock hortatory phrases. 

Verse 6 4 is part of the same hortatory addition. The phrase "WN 
mi", however, is not only superfluous alongside of om and 
(against Driver), but is characteristic of P (cf. Lev. 2° 6" 7% 
10" 8, etc.). Te mm stands alone in 21°" 22%, It also 
stands alone in Ez. 44’, and MV "WR is never found in Ezekiel. 
ovos om is peculiar to H. S/H, as the technical expression for 
‘ offer,’ occurs constantly in P, but it cannot be said to be character- 
istic of P, since Ezekiel uses it also (cf. 43” * 447% 7 46'). In 447 
we meet the phrase ‘ano AN D233, which shows the same 
striking affinity with H which is noticeable throughout Ezekiel. In 
view of this fact, and of the frequent occurrence of this word in con- 
nection with characteristic words of H in Lev. 21-22, we must, I 
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think, regard it as a word of the older legislation and not as one 
which has been added by Rp. The phrase which is characteristic 
of P is J35> 3, which is never used in Ezekiel nor in the primi- 
tive portion of H. “They shall be holy,” the phrase at the end of 
the verse, is also alien to P. Onunitting, then, 77" "WN as the only 
priestly addition, we have in v. 6 a comment by the non-priestly 
hortatory editor whom we have met already in Lev. 17-20. The 
language is identical, and the heaping up of synonymous phrases in 
this verse is analogous to what we have met already in the exhorta- 
tions of the previous chapters. 

The second subdivision of this group, vs. 7-9, contains laws in 
regard to priestly purity in the family relation. The priest shall not 
defile himself by marrying a harlot or a profaned (dishonored) 
woman (7@), nor shall he take a woman who has been put away 
from her husband (74). The use of the word m>on (cf. 19” 
b5rnn) and the reason annexed, “ for he is holy unto his God,” stamp 
thése two laws as part of the original legislation. 

The inference which might be drawn from this legislation is that 
marriages which are not prohibited are permitted, but it is surprising 
that permitted cases are not enumerated. The peculiarity of this 
Holiness legislation is its theoretical completeness, and it is not 
probable that the original legislation left it to be inferred by a process 
of exclusion what marriages were lawful for a priest. Apparently it 
is left open to the ordinary priest to marry a virgin or a widow, but 
it is scarcely probable that marriage with any widow was permitted, 
since a widow out of a non-priestly family, who had children by her 
former husband, would have introduced serious complications into 
the system of priestly separation which is laid down in this code. 
In 22" it is specified that no alien shall eat of the meat of the sacri- 
fices which formed the sustenance of the priests. The only exception 
is in the case of slaves who have been bought or are born in the 
house (22"). The legislation in regard to the priests in Lev. 21-22 
is very complete, but no allusion is made in it to the case of children 
of a priest’s wife by a former marriage; and in 22™ the child of a 
priest’s daughter, who stands nearer to the priestly family than 
children of the widow of a non-priest, is forbidden to eat of the holy 
thing. This makes it evident that the case of non-priestly step- 
children of a priest is not contemplated asa possibility. Accordingly, 
there must originally have been some limitation put upon marriage 
of priests with widows, and this must have stood in immediate con- 
nection with the prohibition of other profane marriages. It is proba- 
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ble, also, that the explicit command to marry a virgin was given, 
since in 21", the case of the high priest, it is not left to be inferred 
from the prohibitions whom he may marry, but it is said positively, 
“ He shall take a wife in her virginity.” 

The two laws, which must have stood originally before 21’, are 
found in Ezekiel 44”. Here the harlot and the profaned woman 
are omitted as self-evidently unfit to become wives of priests; the 
divorced woman is named, and in addition it is said, “ But (they 
shall take) a virgin of the seed of the house of Israel, and they shall 
take a widow who is the widow of a priest.” Some such laws as 
these must have stood in H, unless there was a greater gap here in 
the legislation than analogy would lead us to expect. The similarity 
of the diction of this verse in Ezekiel with H is noteworthy (cf. DW, 
Sew m3, Wp"). The reason annexed in v. 7 4, “ for he is holy 
unto his God,” comes obviously from the same hand as the hortatory 
comments in v. 6. 

Verse 8 calls upon the individual Israelite to guard the holiness 
of the priest as commanded in the foregoing legislation; “Thou 
shalt hallow him, for the food of thy God he offereth ; holy shall he 
be unto thee.”” Nothing more foreign to the spirit of the priestly 
code could be conceived than this charge to the nation to protect 
the sanctity of its priests. On the other hand, it is characteristic of 
the hortatory editor of H to address, not the priests but the nation. 
The entire verse discloses both the spirit and the language of the 
hortatory editor in Lev. 17-20. 

The following words, “I am Yahweh who hallow you,” form the 
concluding formula which throughout this legislation marks the end 
of the larger groups of laws (21% % 22° 8%), It is analogous to the 
formulae “I am Yahweh your God” and “I am Yahweh your God 
who have brought you out of the land of Egypt,”’ which we find clos- 
ing the decads in Lev. 17-19. fT" "38 belongs to the fundamental 
structure of the code, but WI "5 and OSW pis are additions of 
the hortatory editor. The peculiar form of the addition in Lev. 21- 
22 is due to the peculiar subject which is treated and the desire to 
emphasize the priestly holiness. The "3, with which the closing 
formula is here introduced is, of course, not original (cf. 22%). 
Throughout Lev. 17-19 MT “ISN is used absolutely. 

Although this formula naturally closes the section in which the 
holiness of the priest is discussed, there follows one law more in v. 9, 
in which purity is demanded in the daughter of a priest because of 
the sanctity of her father. That this does not belong to P is evident 
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both from the thought and from the language (cf. [73 W'S, Shin, 
n>onn, FIWM WK3). The problem, therefore, is whether the law 
belongs to the original legislation, and has been transferred to a place 
after the closing formula, or whether it is an early gloss on the legis- 
lation of H. In favor of the latter view, it may be urged that the 
penalty of burning with fire occurs elsewhere only in Lev. 20", and 
there is reason to regard Lev. 20 as a production of the homilete 
who has added sundry comments in Lev. 17-19. In favor of regard- 
ing the law as part of the original legislation, is the fact that the 
group of laws in regard to the high priest (21'**) is closed with a 
precept similar in spirit to this, “He shall not profane his seed 
among his kinsfolk.” In view of the special use of S5n in this code, 
this law can only mean that the high priest is not to allow his children 
to be seduced or prostituted. If such a special prohibition is given 
in the case of his family, it is probable that a similar one was given 
in the case of the ordinary priests’ families, particularly as in 19” it 
is ‘said, “ Profane not thy daughter to make her a harlot.” In all 
these cases it is probable that the lawgiver has religious prostitution 
in mind, and the danger of this being introduced at the sanctuaries 
of Yahweh through imitation of Canaanitish usage was so great (cf. 
Hos. 4") that it is very likely that a law guarding against such 
profanation was inserted in this connection. The priest’s daughter 
is also referred to in 22”*, so that it is not unnatural that she should 
be mentioned here. ‘These considerations, and the strong corre- 
spondence of the diction of this verse with H, make it probable that 
it is an original law, and that it has been transposed to its present 
place outside of the colophon by some copyist who regarded it as 
foreign to the subject of priestly purity. In that case it must have 
stood originally immediately after v. 7. The penalty, “She shall be 
burnt with fire,” is probably an editorial addition, since it is not 
strictly relevant to the subject under consideration, which is, holiness 
in the priest. The words, “ she profaneth her father,” are appropri- 
ate, but “she shall be burnt with fire,” abandons the standpoint of 
the priest and takes up that of the daughter. In view of 20", it 
probably comes from the hortatory editor. 


Gathering up now the results of our investigation, we may exhibit 


the analysis of the legislation of this group as follows. 
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Group XI. HOo.iness IN THE Priests (Lev. 21"). 
a. Prohibitions of Personal Defilement for the Dead (21'*). 


And Vahweh said unto Moses, Speak unto the priests the sons of Aaron and say 
unto them, 


1. [A priest] shall not defile himself for a (dead) person among his 
kinsfolk. 

2. Nevertheless for his near kin that is nigh unto him; for his 
mother, and for his father, and for his son, and for his 
daughter, and for his brother, and for his sister, a virgin that 

. is nigh to him, who hath not had a husband, for her he may 
defile himseif. 

3. A husband shall not defile himself for his wife (?) to profane 
himself. 

4. They shall not make a bald spot upon their head nor shave the 
edge of their beard: and 

5. In their flesh they shall not cut a cutting. Zhey shall be holy 
unto their God and not profane the name of their God [I AM 
YAHWEH ], for the fire-offerings of Yahweh, the food of their God, 
they offer, and they shall be holy. 


ELAS IRIE 5 EAE 1 eS TEE RE LEB 


b. Holiness in the Priest’s Family (Lev. 21’). 


6. [They shall take as wives for them virgins of the seed of the 
house of Israel: and 
7. A widow that is the widow of a priest they shall take.] (cf. 218 
Ez. 44”). 
8. A woman that is a harlot or profaned they shall not take: and 
9. A woman divorced from her husband they shall not take, for he 
is holy unto his God, and thou shalt hallow him, for the food 
of thy God he offereth; he shall be holy unto thee, for 1 AM 
YAHWEH Ae holy, who hallow you: and 
10. The daughter of any priest, if she profane herself to be a harlot, 
she profaneth her father: she shall be burnt with fire. 


2. Laws in Regard to Holiness in the High Priest (Lev. 21°). — 
This compact and well-arranged little section has come down almost 
untouched by the later editors, and it is admitted by all critics that 
it belongs to H. It follows in the main the same lines which were 
laid down in the section on the ordinary priests but heightens some- 
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what the requirements of holiness. The phrases )1N9 Sy put 
(v. ro), ANT 38, TON wipe, Som, wapmm (v. 12) and the 
numerous verbal similarities with the last group make it certain that 
it is a part of H. ‘The only places in which the hand of Rp is visible 
are the phrases TT FN N23) AMWIN fov WR by psr WR 
oman ms wad (v. 10) and POD THON MMW jow “WN "SD 
(v. 12) which, with Kayser, Kuenen, Dillmann, Horst, Baentsch, 
Driver are to be regarded as priestly glosses (cf. Lev. 8" 10’ Nu. 67). 
The hand of the older editor is to be seen in the phrase bor xd) 
T7TON wap MIN (v. 12) (cf. 18 19 20° 21° 22”) and in the 
addition of WW"7p'5 to MVM “IN (v. 15). 

It deserves notice that in v. 14 a widow and a divorced woman 
are put apparently in the same category with a dishonored woman 
and a harlot, while in 21’ the two latter stand in a separate precept. 
This was probably the case originally in v. 14 also, and, accordingly, 
we must supply Mp* x5 after WIT and make two separate sen- 
tences. We must also supply | before M31, since this word is not 
synonymous with m55n, and there is no reason for thinking with 
Dillmann that (737 is a gloss. 

Verse 144 is not synonymous with v. 13, which prescribes that the 
high priest shall marry a virgin, for it commands him to take a wife 
from his kinsfolk, that is, a woman of priestly family, or perhaps of 
high priestly family, in order that the sanctity of his lineage may be 
more strictly preserved. In v. 11 read WJ instead of MWH3 on 
account of the singular FW which follows (cf. Nu. 6°). ‘This group 
is divided into pentads in the same manner as those in Lev. 17-19 
by the phrase I AM YAHWEH (vs. 12, 15). The structure of the 
group, accordingly, is as follows. 


Group XII. Ho.iness in THE HicuH Priest (Lev. 21"). 
a. In Regard to Defilement for the Dead (vs. 10-12). 


1. The priest that i$ greater than his brethren, upon whose head the 
anointing oil is poured, and that is consecrated to put on the garments, 
shall not let his hair fly loose and 


His garments he shall not rend: aad 

Unto any dead person he shall not go in. 

For his father and for his mother he shall not defile himself: and 

From the sanctuary he shall not go out, Zest he profane the 
sanctuary of his God: for the consecration of the anointing oil of his 

God is upon him: 1 AM YAHWEH: and 


ree ys 


_gsoe tyrpee ng sree enw so 
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b. In the High Priest’s Family (vs. 13-15). 


He shall take a wife in her virginity. 

A widow or a divorced woman [he shall not take]. 

A profaned woman [or] a harlot these he shall not take: dus 

A virgin of his kinsfolk shall he take to wife: and 

He shall not profane his seed among his kinsfolk, for I AM 
YAHWEH who hallow him. 


oR es 


3. Blemishes which debar a priest Permanently from Ministering 
(Lev. 21'**). — The section is now generally admitted to belong to 
H in all its main features. The formula with which it is closed 
(v. 23 4) is the regular one which stands at the end of all of the 
groups oi this part of the code, and it is reasonable to suppose that if 
the subscription of H has been retained, something of the original 
legislation has also been preserved. Moreover, Dillmann has called 
attention to the fact that the priestly title in v. 16 f. is only a formal 
attempt to make the legislation an address to Aaron and his sons. 
Throughout the group the priest is spoken of in the third person, as 
in the two groups which we have just considered. Accordingly, it 
is evident that here also older laws have been fitted into the scheme 
of the priestly editor. This older legislation must have been H, on 
account of the words "79% ON, wip, Son, mT oN. 

The editorial hand of Rp is clearly recognized in the title (vs. 16, 
17@) and in the phrase [7377 PIN D7AWS (v. 21), which shows 
itself to be an interpolation by the way in which it breaks the structure 
of the sentence. If this is an interpolation, 3" also in v. 17 must 
be an addition by Rp to carry out the idea of the title. O77 is 
characteristic of P and adds nothing to the sense. spn wr xd 
13 DVS ATT WS AS (v. 21) is redundant alongside of the follow- 
ing clause and shows that it belongs to P by the phrase AN S71 
"WN (see above on 21°°), Furthermore, as Wellhausen has shown 
(Comp., p. 160 f.), the distinction between DWP "Wp and 
Dwr is characteristic of P and is unknown to the older code 
which, in the discussion of the question who shall eat of the holy 
things (22*"), gives no hint of the distinction between holy and 
most holy which is worked out so elaborately by P. Accordingly, 
wp wits (v. 22) is to be assigned to Rp. There is no 
reason, however, why we should regard the following words 7 
Dwr as a gloss also, for DW is frequently used by H in 
22''6, H recognizes two classes of gifts, eytox om or sacrifices 
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which are consumed wholly or in part upon the altar, and D°W"} or 
offerings of other sorts, but H never treats D°W" as a variety of 
ovmox on, although ovo om> may be a variety of OW). 
Now it is only natural that the priest with a blemish should be per- 
mitted to eat of these offerings as well as of the sacrifices, and some 
mention of the O°W"7> must, therefore, have stood in this connection 
in the original code. 

Whether the FS"5 (v. 23) is to be set to the account of Rp, as 
is generally done, seems to me doubtful. It is true that this word 
does not occur outside of the PC, but then it may fairly be claimed 
that there is no occasion elsewhere to mention it. Besides, there is 
nothing to show that this writer uses the word in the sense in which 
P uses it of the curtain of the inner sanctuary. I am unwilling to 
venture a positive opinion upon this question. 

Verse 24 shows itself to be a priestly interpolation, not only by its 
language, but also by its lack of relation to the context. “3° has 
no object in the immediate context. The priestly legislation which 
originally followed it is apparently scattered through the next section 
of H. 

Subtracting the additions of Rp from this section, we turn to an 
examination of the older legislation. Verse 17 (minus Rp) reads, 
“A man in whom is a blemish shall not approach to offer the food 
of his God.” The first half of this verse is identical with the next 
sentence, and the last half is in anticipation of v. 214. The simpler 
form of the precept, as it stands in v. 18a, is probably original, and 
the mention of offering the food of God belongs more naturally later 
(v. 21 5) in the enumeration of the particular things which the priest 
with a blemish may not do. The original first law of the group was 
the general prohibition, “ Any man in whom there is a blemish shall 
not approach,” that is, not only shall not sacrifice, but shall not per- 
form any of the other specifically priestly functions which are enu- 
merated later. This is in harmony with the analogy of the rest of 
the code, which puts general laws first. Verse 174, accordingly, 
must be a summary of the contents of the following group of laws, 
which has been prefixed by some later editor. The borrowing of 
H’s expressions which it discloses and the use of the phrase "WN W°R 
suggest that it has been added by the homilete who wrote Lev. 20. 
In any case, this sentence cannot be original. From the same hand 
come the additions in v. 23 13 BY “3, "wpe ms Som x1, and 
Bw pr. 

Verses 18-20 enumerate a variety of blemishes which debar a 
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priest from ministering. These blemishes are of very different kinds 
and probably once stood in separate laws, but now they are all fused 
in one long sentence. On closer examination, it appears that they 
fall into four classes: (1) defects, "13, MOB, O°; (2) superftui- 
ties (?) DIMW; (3) injuries, 229 “BW, T ABW, $34, PI, and (4) 
diseases, 593, 373, MBO", JW MMS. The original division into 
precepts may have followed the lines of the analysis of thought, but 
a later editor has omitted 3™)>" 89, with which each precept ended, 
leaving it to be understood from the first general law with which the 
section opens. This is analogous to the fusing of two independent 
counts through the omission of the verb in Lev. 21. There is here 
then, probably, a pentad of laws in regard to those blemishes which 
exclude from the exercise of priestly functions. Through the synco- 
pation of the passage, or perhaps through unwillingness to mention 
the sacred name of God in connection with loathsome diseases, the 
usual concluding formula has fallen away. 

Then follows in vs. 21-23 a little set of laws which define more 
closely what the priest with a blemish may do and what he may not 
do. He may not sacrifice. He may eat of the meat of the sacri- 
fices. He may eat of the other holy things. He may not go in to 
the M595. He may not draw near to the altar. Here are five laws 
before the closing formula of the group, if the mention of the M3"5 
be original. The fact that the law against approach to the AS") 
completes the group creates a presumption in favor of its antiquity. 
The group then as a whole reads as follows. 


Group XIII. BLEMISHES WHICH DEBAR A PRIEST FROM MINISTERING 
(Lev. 21'*%), 


a. Enumeration of Blemishes (vs. 16-20). 


And Yahweh spake unto Moses saying, Speak unto Aaron, saying, @ man of 
thy seed unto their generations in whom is a blemish shall not approach to 
offer the food of his God, for 


1. Any man in whom is a blemish shall not approach. 

2. A man who is blind or lame or defective [shall not approach] : or 

3- [A man] who hath anything superfluous (?) [shall not ap- 
proach]: or 

4. A man who is brokenfooted, or brokenhanded, or brokenbacked, 
or crushed (?) [shall not approach]: or 

5. Bleareyed, or scrofulous (?), or scurvy (?), or swollen (?) in the 

testicles shall not approach. 
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b. Disabilities which they involve (vs. 21-23). 


6. Any man in whom is a blemish of the seed of Aaron the priest shall not 
draw near to offer the fire-offerings of Yahweh; a blemish is in him, 
the food of his God he shall not draw near to offer. 

The food of his God [he shall eat]. Of the most holy things and 

Of the holy things he shall eat: only 

Unto the veil he shall not go in: (?) and 

Unto the altar he shall not draw near, for a blemish is in him,. 
lest he profane my sanctuaries: for 1 AM YAHWEH who 
hallow them. ; 


Oe oe 


cal 


4. Temporary Disqualification for Eating the Holy Things (Lev. 
21%_22°).— This group is the logical continuation of the last, and 
although it contains more matter similar to P than most of the other 
groups, there can hardly be a doubt that its core belongs to H. The 
last group treats of blemishes which disqualify a priest permanently 
from ministering ; there are other cases, however, where defilement 
takes place, in which it is of a less serious nature, and H must have 
had something to say in regard to these. That older laws have been 
worked over in this section by Rp is evident from the fact that, 
although Aaron and his sons are formally addressed in the title, here, 
as before, the legislation speaks of the priests in the third person, 
except the priestly interpolated words psn and ay" S519 in 
v. 3. Obviously, the legislation was originally addressed to Israel, as 
in the previous groups. ‘The connection of the main portions of this 
group with H is further attested by the fact that all the command- 
ments are given from the standpoint of holiness and by the use of 
the characteristic expressions "WP OW MX bom (v. 2), TO", 
IT ON (vs. 3, 8), URW (v. 4), WD (v. 7), TBD (v. 8), 
“They shall keep my charge and not bear sin when they profane it ; 
I am Yahweh who sanctify them” (v. 9). 

The introductory formula in v. 1 f. evidently belongs to Rp. The 
following sentence is just such a general proposition as we usually 
find at the beginning of groups of H’s laws, and it is couched in the 
linguage of H, so that there is no reason to doubt that it is original. 
“Lest they profane my holy name” is very clumsily interpolated in 
this sentence and cannot be original. It is doubtless an addition 
of the homiletic editor. In v. 3 the phrases asin ody ax, 
noon Sox betray themselves to be interpolations of Rp by their 
resumption of the direct address of the introductory formula and by 
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the use of the word A595. AA WEIN ANN suggests P, but the 
addition of "SB9% is unlike P, and, therefore, the utmost that we can 
suppose Rp to have done here is to have changed an original WS 
(cf. Lev. 17*°) into WBJ. WN is not characteristic of P (cf. 
Ez. 22% 24" 3 36". 39%). With these exceptions, this verse belongs 
to the original legislation, as is proved by its diction and by its organic 
relation to the rest of the group. The first law bids the priests be- 
ware of defiling the offerings; this law pronounces H’s customary 
penalty of cutting off upon the man who eats the holy things when 
he is ceremonially unclean. The phrase M7" "JN in vs. 2, 3 does 
not correspond with the logical divisions of the legislation, and, there- 
fore, is not primitive. The insertion is to be attributed to the older 
editor who uses the formula in this loose way. 

After these two more general propositions, the special cases of 
personal defilement through disease follow in v. 4a. Here only 
PAN SWS is an interpolation of Rp. Three distinct cases are 
fused in this sentence; that of a leper, of a man with an issue, and 
of a man who has once been disqualified to eat of the holy thing 
through disease but has been healed. In substance, doubtless, these 
laws belong to H, but it is not the literary form of H to unite 
miscellaneous subjects in the same sentence. Consequently, we 
must suppose that the combination is not original, but has come in 
through one of the redactions. 

All the cases of defilement enumerated as far as 4 4 are those which 
arise through some diseased condition in the priest himself; those 
which follow are defilements through contact with unclean objects. 
Verse 4 has an obvious interpolation in 123 N&M AWS W'S IX 
"Nt FASS which, if it were original, would stand among the personal 
defilements and not. here among the defilements through contact. 
The language 3"3 MISW NSM shows that it has been added by Rp 
(cf. Lev. 151° 19% Nu. 5"). H says (1)JRS5W [3 without 
the addition of 3"N (cf. Lev. 18° % 20%). Moreover, the case here 
specified has been covered already in v. 4, and this is another evi- 
dence that this sentence is an interpolation. 

Verse 5 contains two cases of defilement through contact, both of 
which belong to H. PW is no evidence of interpolation by Rp, 
since this word is used in the Holiness legislation of Lev. 11%*** 
(11% = Deut. 14”). The last two words of the sentence, however, 
inxsw 455, are certainly a gloss of Rp (cf. Lev. 5°* 11% 16"). 

Verse 6 belongs to Rp, with the exception of DWP 75 box xd, 
which is the conclusion of the sentence in v. 5 (cf. Lev. 11% 3% ® 
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13° 14% 15° 1-327 Nu. 197 ™™). The next verse belongs entirely 
to H. The phrase YOWM NS is never found in P, but occurs in 
the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 22) and in Deut. (11% 16® 23” 
243%). “For it is his food” is apparently a gloss of the older 
editor. The use of an> suggests the same writer who speaks of the 
sacrifices as BTN OM in Lev. 21°%°. 

The legislation in vs. 3-7 is found in another independent priestly 
recension in Lev. 7”*. The same legislation of H underlies this 
passage which underlies Lev. 22°’, but it has been worked up ina 
different fashion and less of the original legislation has been pre- 
served than is the case here. 

Lev. 22° contains nothing which suggests P, but it is rather sur- 
prising that a case of defilement through eating rather than through 
touching should be introduced here, although eating is a kind of con- 
tact. Besides, a law against eating that which is fallen or torn has 
been given already torall Israelites in Lev. 17°*, and, therefore, there 
is apparently no need of this command being laid particularly upon 
the priests (but cf. Lev. 19” with 21°). Baentsch pronounces the 
verse a gloss, but this is unlikely in view of the facts that it corre- 
sponds absolutely with the diction of H (cf. 72"! m52) Lev. 17%, 
ma mynd 1372 19"), and that it carries with it the original closing 
formula of the group ri" "38. It seems more probable that it is 
part of the original legislation, and that ‘eat’ is an accidental textual 
error for ‘touch,’ which has come in through memory of 17” or 
through influence of SON’ in v. 7. 

Verse g is an exhortation appended to the closing subscription of 
the group. It comes from the hand of the non-priestly editor (cf. 
Lev. 18° 20”). The last clause of this verse, “I am Yahweh who 
hallow them,” is interesting as showing that this longer formula is 

not primitive. Here the original short formula “I am Yahweh” 
or remains alongside of the expanded formula at the beginning of the 
verse. In most cases the hortatory editor has simply appended “ who 
hallow them” to the primitive formula. If, now, our investigation 
has been correct, the analysis of this group must be somewhat as 
follows. 


Group XIV. Temporary UNFITNESS FOR EATING THE HOLy THINGS 
(Lev. 21%—-22°). 
a. Defilement through Disease (vs. 1-4). 


And Moses spake unto Aaron.and unto his sons and unto all the sons of Israel ; 
and Yahweh spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron and unto his sons, and 
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1. They shall separate themselves from the holy things of the sons 
of Israel, Zest they profane my holy name, which they are 


hallowing unto me: / am Yahweh. Say unto them unto your 
generations : 


2. Every man who approacheth from all your seed unto the holy 
things which the sons of Israel hallow unto Yahweh, having 
his uncleanness upon him, that sow/ [man] shall be cut off 
from before me: Jam Yahweh. 

3. Any man of te seed of Aaron who is a leper [shall not eat of the 
holy things], or 

4- A man who has an issue shall not eat of the holy things, zzi/ 

5. When he is cleansed [he shall eat of them]. 


b. Defilement through Contact (vs. 4 4-9). 


6. He who -toucheth anything that is unclean by a dead person 
[shall not eat of the holy things], or @ man whose issue of seed 
goeth from him, or 

7- A man who toucheth any creeping thing whereby he may be 
defiled [shall not eat of the holy things], or 

8. [A man who toucheth] a man by whom he may be defiled accord- 
ing to all his uncleanness, the soul that toucheth any such shall be unclean 


until the evening and shall not eat of the holy things, wz/ess he 
bathe his flesh with water, and 


g. When the sun has set, he shall be clean, and after that he shall 
eat of the holy things, for it is his food. 

10. That which is fallen or torn he shall not ca [touch] for defile- 
ment with it: I AM YAHWEH: and they shall observe my 
charge and shall not bear sin because of it, lest they die in it, 
when they profane it: Tam Yahweh who hallow them: and— 


5. Laws determining who besides the Priests may eat of the Offer- 
ings (Lev. 22’*"*). — After the answering of the question, who among 
the priests is qualified to eat of the holy things, the subject which 
logically comes next is the relation of those who are not priests to 
the sacrifices. This subject is thoroughly discussed in the section 
before us. That it does not belong to P is evident from the absence 
of any distinction between the holy things and the most holy things, 
and also from the diction of the closing formula in v. 16. Whether 
Wellhausen (Comp., p. 160) is right in finding a difference from P 
in the fact that no sin-offering is demanded of the man who illegally 
eats of the holy things is uncertain (cf. Dillmann, #.x.-Zev., p. 572). 
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It is also not quite clear that P forbids slaves of priests to eat of the 
sacrifices (cf. Baentsch, p. 107). However, even if this writer does 
not stand upon so radically different ground from P as Wellhausen 
seeks to prove, still in form and substance this legislation is as inde- 
pendent of P as any of the groups which we have already noted. 

The original legislation is preserved here almost intact, and Rp 
has not done more than add occasional explanatory words. Such 
words are the appositive phrase 1DDD PJ (v.11; cf. Gen. 17%* 
36° Ex. 12), MOINS before DW (v. 12), which is contrary to 
the usage of H, and is characteristic of P; v5 was) TWN AN 
(v. 15) ; PMSWN (v. 16). Beyond this, it does not seem to me that 
the hand of Rp is to be recognized. The exhortation in v. 16 is, 
doubtless, an addition of the older editor. Compare the use of NW3 
j13, as in Lev. 20%, and compare also the similar hortatory conclu- 
sions of the preceding groups. 

Other words in this group have been claimed for P, but improperly. 
“i; for instance, is used frequently by P to denote one who is not 
of the family of Aaron or who is not a Levite, but it is also used in 
Dt. 25° 1 Ki. 38 Job 15 19” Prov. 11% 14” Ho. 8” in a broader 
way to designate a man who belongs to any other tribe or clan than 
one’s own, and this is its sense here. By "W H does not understand 
a non-priest as P does, for he permits slaves to eat of the holy things 
(v. 11), but he uses it to denote one who is not a member of the 
priest’s family. P uses SW'F\ as a synonym of “3 (Gen. 23* Lev. 25” 
Nu. 35"), while H, here and in the succeeding legislation, applies it 
to the Hebrew who through poverty has come into a state of partial 
and temporary servitude (cf. 25°). In the passage before us from 
H, the SWWi occupies an intermediate position between the stranger 
and the hired servant. That he is an Israelite is certain. OJ do 
not even come into view in this legislation as eligible to eat of the 
holy things, for even one of half-priestly blood cannot eat of it (cf. 
v.13). In this use of the word, therefore, there is a marked differ- 
ence from P. Inv. 11 also, "3 ">" is not characteristic of P (cf. 
Jer. 2"). 

The only other point which needs to be noted is that 134 is not 
a mere repetition of roa. Verse 10@ is a general law forbidding 
those who are not members of the family of the priest to eat the holy 
thing ; v. 134 is a particular prohibition, which takes its color from 
the command which has just gone before. Inv. 134 it is said that 
the priest’s daughter, who is a widow, may return to her former 
privileges in her father’s house, “ 7f she have no seed.” This law adds, 
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“but no stranger shall eat of it.” The context demands that this 
should be interpreted as giving a case which forms the counterpart 
to the one which has just been stated, namely, where the priest’s 
daughter has a child. In this case the “ stranger,” ¢.e. the child of 
a father who is not a priest, shall not eat of the holy thing. It may 
be remarked also that v. 15 is not part of the closing exhortation of 
the group, but a general law commanding the priests to see to it that 
the unlawful persons enumerated above are not permitted to eat of the 
holy things. As sucli it forms an appropriate closing precept. The 
analysis of the group is accordingly as follows. 


Group XV. EatINGc or THE Hoty THINGS By OTHERS THAN THE 
Priests (Lev. 22!*"*). 


a. By Those who are in the Priest’s Household (vs. 10. 11). 


No stranger shall eat a holy thing. 

A sojourner with a priest [shall not eat a holy thing]: and 

A hired servant shall not eat a holy thing: ead 

When a priest buys a person, the purchase of his money, he shall eat 
of it: and 

5- Those born in his house they shall eat of his food: and 


Se 


b. By Those who stand in Other Relations (vs. 12-16). 


6. The daughter of a priest, if she have a stranger for husband, she 
shall not eat she contribution of the holy things, and 
7. The daughter of a priest, when she is a widow or divorced, and 
has no seed, and is returned to the house of her father as in 
her youth, shall eat of her father’s food and 
8. No stranger (¢.¢. child of a non-priest) shall eat of it: and 
g. When a man shall eat a holy thing by mistake, he shall add a 
fifth to it and he shall give the holy thing to the priest: and 
10. They shall not profane the holy things of the sons of Israel which 
they contribute unto Yahweh, lest they cause them to bear iniquity 
that bringeth guilt when they eat their holy things, for 1 AM 
YAHWEH. 


6. Laws in regard to Sacrifices (Lev. 22").— It is natural that 
legislation in regard to sacrifices should follow legislation in regard 
to the priests and other persons who are entitled to eat of the sacri- 
fices. It is, therefore, to be expected antecedently that H contained 
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laws on this subject. Verse 184 opens the group with the charac- 
teristic formula of H, Sxnw" Mad wx W's, and the group is 
closed in v. 30 with the formula MV "8. Verses 31-33 give an 
exhortation composed entirely of phrases of H in the style of the 
hortatory addresses which we have met in Lev. 17-20. ‘This exhor- 
tation presupposes that a body of H’s laws has gone before. 

That laws of H underlie this group is probable, also, from the 
recurrence of words for blemishes which we have met already in 
Group XIII (Lev. 21*). The original form of the code is here 
very much obscured. The whole section is so interlarded with 
phrases of P that Kayser and Horst have pronounced it entirely the 
work of P; but, as just remarked, it is more probable, in view of 
the introductory and closing formulae, that the resemblance is due 
to a thoroughgoing editing rather than to composition by P himself. 
The analysis here has nothing to start from but peculiarities of dic- 
tion and inconcinnities of style ; nevertheless, these indications lead 
to "fairly certain results, if only they are followed out consistently. 
Under the influence of the theory that H stands close to P in style 
and substance, the analysts have here assigned much to H which 
a consistent principle of criticism must lead us to give to P. 

The superscription in vs. 17-18a@ belongs, of course} to P. The 
phrase Seaw"s un j2 may belong to P, but more likely belongs 
to the older editor (cf. 207). In any case, the extension of the 
legislation to the BJ is no part of the original plan of H (cf. JBL. 
xvi. 35). Here the extension stands in direct conflict with the pro- 
hibition in v. 25 to offer a sacrifice from the hand of a foreigner 
(cf. the notes on v. 25). Of course, “J is not synonymous with 
“23 [3; nevertheless, it is included in it. ‘The following words, 
swe amis Sod) or 555 wap ap" we, bring the 
structure of the sentence into confusion, and necessitate the supply- 
ing of a predicate inv. 19 a. Apart from linguistic indications, they 
seem to be a gloss, and this opinion is confirmed when we observe 
that the diction of this clause is purely priestly, eg. [29 I™pN 
(cf. JBL. xvi. 37), > (cf. Gen. 9 23° Ex. 14% 27° 28% 36)% 
Lev. 5° 11% 16'*! Nu. 47-58 59 18*%9), and the combination of 
O°""3 and F373 in the same phrase (cf. Lev. 7" Nu. 15° 29”). In 
Dt. 12° both are named in a list of kinds of sacrifices, but nowhere 
except in P are the two words habitually combined. For these 
reasons, there is no doubt that this clause is to be assigned to Rp, 
and it is a matter of surprise that Wellhausen and Baentsch should 
suppose it to have belonged to H. ‘5™)>" must then be regarded 
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as changed from the singular to the plural to correspond with the 
insertion of the "3. 033¥99, in the second person plural, is singu- 
larly inappropriate to the rest of the sentence, which is in the third 
person, and it interrupts the natural connection between mov and 
“21 OYSM. It is, moreover, a distinctive word of P (cf. Ex. 28% 
Lev. 1°). Accordingly, the original form of the sentence seems to 
have been “Dt ONIN ASS5 mato sep Seney mae wee WN 
ONS) B2WI3 “P33. Both in form and in substance this law is 
consistent with the legislation of H (cf. 17° 18°). 

Verse 20a is a mere repetition in negative form of the law just 
given. The reason annexed in 204 is foreign to the spirit of H and 
shows ihat it belongs to Rp by the use of the word ne. 

Verse 21, as a whole, certainly belongs to P. The phrase Pia? 
mun> avy is peculiar to P (cf. JBL. xvi. 37). The combination 
of "13 and 33, which we have already found to be a gloss in v. 18, 
is also characteristic of P. ‘lhe phrase "13 xoad is thoroughly 
priestly (cf. Lev. 27? Nu. 15**). So also is nun, and the rest of the 
sentence is nothing more than a repetition of v. 19. Besides these 
linguistic indications, which are decisive in themselves, this sentence 
interrupts the continuity of thought in the legislation. The author 
has set out to discuss the burnt offerings, and has not yet finished that 
subject, for vs. 22, 24 still refer to them. He does not take up the 
subject of the S°M37 or owSy until v. 27 (cf. 29@), and then 
devotes the rest of the section to this kind of sacrifice. If v. 21 
were original, it would stand in connection with v. 27 and not in its 
present place interrupting the legislation about the burnt offerings. 
The original legislation of this group, like the legislation of Lev. 17, 
recognized only two sorts of sacrifices, the MP and the M3}, and 
the two main divisions of the group treated of these two subjects 
respectively. 

Verse 22 specifies particular cases of blemishes, and is unquestion- 
ably part of the primitive legislation (cf. the diction of the verse 
with that of Lev. 21%). In this verse the Liemishes are classified, 
as we found to be the case in the law in regard to blemishes in the 
priests (Lev. 21"). There are two sorts of blemishes: (1) defects, 
MNS, “NDW, PIT; and (2) diseases, MOD", 373, MBS. Verse 224 
is a mere repetition of the thought of the preceding clause, and 
betrays its priestly origin by the words PTWR, mnS main Sy. 

Verse 23 belongs wholly to Rp, both on account of its artificial 
distinction between M233 and “13, permitting the sacrifice of 
deformed animals in one case and not in the other, and on account 
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of the closing phrase 73" x5, which is never found outside of P 
(cf. Lev. 1* 78). It is also an anticipation of the legislation in regard 
to peace-offerings. It can hardly be doubted, therefore, that this 
sentence is a later priestly refinement upon the original legislation, 
which did not permit the sacrifice of such animals in any case. 

Verse 24 prohibits the sacrificing of a castrated animal, and 
enumerates the various forms of castration practised by the ancient 
Hebrews. It seems to be the natural continuation of v. 22, and the 
phrase WPM NO DDBANS is quite alien to P. The meaning of 
the latter expression is obscure. It is hardly probable that it denotes 
that animals are not to be castrated. Dillmann’s idea that it means 
ye shall not do so in your /avd, in contrast to the present situation in 
the desert, is also artificial. On the whole, it seems best to take 
mw in the same sense which it bears in Lev. 17°, namely, ‘sacrifice.’ 
In any case, the clause is superfluous and probably comes from the 
hand of the older editor. 

Verse 25 shows signs of Rp only in the appended clause 13" xd 
ms5. The rest of the sentence is independent of P (cf. "33 73, 
ons on, OMmwis), and is generally recognized as part of the 
older legislation. The reason annexed to the law in 25 4 can hardly 
belong to the primitive code. In its aim to commend the precept 
to the reason and in its doubling of arguments, “ for their corruption 
is in them,” “ for a blemish is in them” (cf. 21%), it suggests rather 
the hortatory editor whom we have met so often already. 

The interpretations which are put upon the law itself (25 @) are 
numerous. Dillmann (£x.-Zezv., p. 574) understands it as addressed 
to the priests, and as prescribing that animals with blemishes are not 
to be received as sacrifices from foreigners any more than from Israel- 
ites. Such a law, however, is improbable. If an Israelite cannot 
offer an animal with a blemish, it is self-evident @ fortiori that a 
foreigner cannot do it. When Dillmann says, “ Vorausgesetzt ist, 
dass auch Fremde dem Jahve fiir sich opfern lassen diirfen,” he is 
surely going beyond any indications of the code. Elsewhere, there 
is not a suggestion that the writer contemplates sacrifice by foreigners 
to the God of Israel as a possibility. Moreover, the original legisla- 
tion in this group, as throughout H, is addressed to the people and 
not to the priests. 

Accordingly, one must agree with Kuenen and Baentsch in holding 
that the law is intended to prevent Israelites from sacrificing animals 
obtained from foreigners. These critics are not justified, however, 
in supporting this position by appealing to the words O55 ay x, 
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since these are certainly an addition of Rp. The difficulty in the 
exegesis of this verse lies in the expression mos Sor. Is this de- 
signed to exclude all sacrificial animals, or is it intended to refer 
only to the animals with blemishes just mentioned? Kuenen (Vodks- 
godsdienst en Wereldgodsdienst, p. 277) takes the latter view: 
“Mijns inziens moet vs. 244 ten nauwste met vs. 25 @ verbonden 
worden en drukken ze samen het denkbeeld uit, dat de Israélieten 
zulke verminkte dieren evenmin in hun land voor het altaar mogen 
bestemmen, als zij ze uit de hand eens buitenlanders mogen aan- 
nemen of aankoopen, om de offerspijze van hunnen god uit een 
van die alle (d. i. van al die soorten van verminkte dieren) toe te 
brengen.”’ 

The mere grammatical structure is favorable to this interpretation, 
but it gives a sense which is unrelated to the context. Why, if it is 
illegal to sacrifice blemished animals in the land, should it be at 
all doubtful whether such animals might be received from the hand 
of a foreigner? If such animals cannot be received from the hand 
of an Israelite, then it is self-evident that they cannot be purchased 
from aliens to be sacrificed. The notion that this was allowable 
would never enter the mind of an Israelite, and there is, therefore, 
no reason to suppose that the original legislator went out of his way 
to give such a far-fetched enactment (cf. Horst, p. 23 ; Wellhausen, 
Proleg’., p. 395). Accordingly, it is necessary to hold that the words 
m5 9D% are meant to refer to the various kinds of animals, beeves, 
sheep, or goats, which may legally be offered in sacrifice, and that 
the prohibition is to offer these from the hand of a foreigner ; 7.e. to 
receive them by gift or purchase from foreigners to be offered in 
sacrifice, and @ fortiori to offer sacrifices for foreigners. 

On the other hand, although it gives a sense consistent with the 
context to suppose that mow 5299 refers to the various sorts of ani- 
mals, beeves, sheep, or goats, which may legally be offered, it is very 
difficult grammatically to suppose that this expression refers all the 
way back to v. 19 after so many other subjects have come in between. 

In view of the fact that Mx 559 is incapable of an interpretation 
which will do justice both to the grammar and the sense, it is most 
natural to regard the expression as a gloss from the same hand which 
has appended the argument for obedience in the second half of the 
verse, particularly as it adds nothing to the scope of the law. A 
reason for the addition is not difficult to find. The original code 
read simply, “ From the hand of a foreigner ye shall not offer the 
food of your God.” This accords with the general standpoint of 
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the primitive legislation of H, which is addressed to the Israelite only 
and ignores foreigners. In the time of the hortatory editor, how- 
ever, both “33 {3 and OJ had a recognized place in the worship 
of the nation; consequently, he now and then appends a clause 
extending the legislation to them as well as to the Israelites (cf. Lev. 
17°28 20? see JBL. xvi. 52). When he came to this verse in his 
source, he found it impossible to believe that it prohibited absolutely 
sacrificing an animal which had come from the hand of a foreigner. 
Accordingly, he took it to mean that defective animals which came 
from foreigners should not be sacrificed, and inserted the words 
mbox 520, regardless of the fact that this reduced v. 25 to a feeble 
repetition of an idea which was included in the legislation already 
given. 

This concludes the legislation in regard to the m5>. With v. 27 
begin the laws in regard to the M31, which occupy the rest of the 
group. The priestly editor has indicated that a new section begins 
by the new superscription in v. 26. That burnt offerings are no longer 
contemplated is evident from v. 28, where the sacrifice of a female 
sheep is mentioned (cf. v. 19), and from the explicit statements 
of v. 29. 

Verse 27 @ shows no signs of the influence of Rp, and is ancient 
in its contents. The same command is given in regard to firstlings 
in the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 22”) ; and since in many respects 
H stands upon the same plane of legislation as the Book of the 
Covenant, this coincidence makes it probable that here we have an 
original law. Verse 27 4, however, is in the pure style of P (cf. axon 
Nu. 15” 17? 32"). 

Verse 28 contains a provision against sacrificing a mother ani- 
mal on the same day with her young. In spirit it is analogous to 
such provisions as we find in the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 23™ 
34). Neither in conception nor in language has it any affinities 
with P (cf. QMW instead of MSI S™ Pr). After this specification, 
what animals may be offered as B*M31 and when they may be offered, 
there follow, naturally, laws in regard to the eating of these O'M31 by 
the offerer ; but instead of this legislation being general, as we should 
expect after the two perfectly general laws which have just been 
given, we find only one of the less frequent and obscurer varieties of 
the M3? or DOW specified, namely, the 7W or thank-offering. This, 
obviously, cannot be original, and since the (11MM is an offering pecul- 
iar to the Priestly Code and apparently not known even to Ezekiel, 
we must suppose that this restriction of the legislation to the praise- 
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offerings is the work of Rp. This opinion is confirmed by the fact 
that the combination FT M31 is used by P in Lev. 7%", and the 
phrase aye> smn 31 is suggestive of ain ondy 31, which 
is characteristic of P. 

Again, the division of the BY°W into O93, M133, and AN, 
which we find in v. 18 and in this verse, is peculiar to P (ef. 
Lev. 7"). Baentsch (p. to2 f.) attempts to show that the MM 
in this passage is not regarded as a variety of nw’ but as a distinct 
kind of sacrifice, and that H is here distinguished from P by recog- 
nizing only two forms of mw and treating the TN independently. 
But, as we have seen, the “73 and /73°%) are not original in this group 
of laws, and the fact that the MTN follows immediately upon the 
offerings of v. 27 f., which, manifestly, are ony, shows that it also 
is regarded as a variety of the DOW. There is really no difference 
between the standpoint of these passages and that of P, and there is, 
therefore, every reason to think that they come from the hand of Rp. 

On the other hand, the way in which the law of v. 29 begins, "5 
Mat WIS! (cf. 17°" 19°) instead of Mat SPM (cf. 3° 7": '** etc.), 
as well as the closing formula (T° "JN in v. 30, shows that legislation 
of H must underlie these verses, and that all that Rp has done is 
to limit their application to the single case of the FTI. Striking out 
the words IN3IN aE pyTd TN as a priestly addition, we 
have the relics of the original legislation of H on this subject. 

The restriction of the legislation to the 77M has necessitated cut- 
ting it down, but fortunately the original full form has been preserved 
in Lev. 19°%. We have noted already (JBL. xvi. 52) that these verses 
are out of place in the midst of the moral and social enactments 
among which they now stand. They are, however, just in their right 
place at this point in the law of sacrifices, and the identity of their 
phraseology with that of 22” shows that both passages go back to a 
common original. 

That original has been preserved in its purest form in 19°*. In 
it there is no trace of the threefold division of the D%35w which we 
find in Lév. 7, but the legislation stands upon the same plane as 17°, 
which knows only two kinds of sacrifice my and M31 without dis- 
tinction within these varieties. This is the position of the Book of 
the Covenant and of all the early history and legislation, and, as we 
saw above, it was probably the original form of the code in Lev. 22'*™. 
The only traces of the influence of Rp in Lev. 19°* are the redundant 
phrases Mt ondy, insin asd (v. 5), ANT x5 (v. 7), and 
PMPIS NIV WHIT AAAS (v. 82). All the rest of the passage 
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displays linguistic affinity with H (cf. the use of M31 M31 instead of 
JP SPM or MSI BMP, NW" WN, 66m mvt wp MN v. 8). 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that this is a part of H, and if it 
does not belong where it now is, where else can it belong than with 
Lev. 22”? 

This original legislation has been worked over by Rp in Lev. 7'~¥ 
also, in a manner which is characteristic and instructive. A good 
deal of the old phraseology is retained, e.g. 6935, which is never used 
in purely priestly passages, and which besides Lev. 19’ is found only 
in Ez. 4" and Is. 65*. The change which Rp has here made in the 
law is characteristic. He has introduced the threefold division of the 
ovndw. He has substituted M°3" for “NI (v.15). He has changed 
Mat into Ja>/> Apr (v.16). He has introduced the words "W's 
Maw (v.17), and yaoy mar ws (v. 18), and Span sy nd 
% swum xd ims (v. 18). The original legislation of Lev. 19** is 
all there, but by means of these amplifications it has taken on the 
form of the Priestly Code. 

In the light of this redaction, we must estimate Lev. 22°”, where 
the same process has gone on. There the Priestly editor has awk- 
wardly brought in the O°") and the MIS") in the section about 
burnt offerings, and then, in the section on peace-offerings, has re- 
duced the legislation, which must originally have been identical with 
that which now stands in Lev. 19*°, to its present application to the 
- FMW only (cf. Klostermann, ZZ7., 1887, p. 410). How the primi- 
tive form of the law in Lev. 19** came into its present position and 
how it escaped being conformed to the priestly legislation on the 
subject of the onbwy, is impossible to determine. -Perhaps it was 
interpolated from the original H at a time subsequent to the P recen- 
sion. However that may be, this passage must be taken as furnishing 
the original draft of the legislation which has been condensed in 
Lev. 22”. 

The legislation proper closes with the formula “I am Yahweh” 
(v. 30). The series of admonitions which follow are all couched in 
language which is characteristic of H over against P, but their mis- 
cellaneous and disconnected character, together with the heaping up 
of synonymous expressions, points to the hortatory editor who has 
written the exhortations of Lev. 17-19 and the whole of Lev. 20 
(cf. 22% with 18° ** ® 19% 20°”; 228 with 20°). The phraseology 
of 22 stands alone in this legislatiqn, although it occurs frequently 
in Ezekiel. It is similar, however, to such passages as Lev. 11“ 207. 
With 22% compare 11“ 19%. Here there is the same mechanical 
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heaping up of formulae, along with slight deviation from H’s language, 
which we have found to be characteristic of the homiletic redactor 
who preceded Rp. Gathering up, now, the results of our study of 
this passage, we may exhibit the analysis as follows. 


Group XVI. Laws In REGARD TO THE SacriFIcEs (Lev. 22”), 
a. The Burnt Offering (vs. 17-25). 


And Yahweh spake unto Moses saying, Speak unto Aaron and unto his sons | 
and unto all the sons of Israel, and say unto them, 


1. Any man of the house of Israel and of the alien in Israel, who 
offereth his oblation, according to all their vows and according to all their 
freewill offerings, which they shall offer unto Yahweh as a burnt 
offering so that ye may be accepted a perfect male of the herd, of 
the lambs, and of the goats. Anything which has a blemish ye shall 
not offer, for it shall not be acceptable for you. And a man when he offer- 
eth a sacrifice of peace offerings unto Yahweh, to fulfil a vow or as a free- 
will offering, of the herd or of the flock, it shall be perfect to be accepted: 
there shall be no blemish in tt. 


2. Blind or broken or cut [ye shall not offer unto Yahweh] or 

3- Ulcerated or scrofulous( ?), or scurvy(?), these ye shall not offer 
unto Yahweh, and a fire-offering ye shall not make of them upon the 
altar unto Yahweh; and a steer or a sheep that hath anything superfluous 


or ts defective thou shalt make of it a freewill offering, but for a vow it 
shall not be accepted, and 


4. An animal castrated by pressing or beating, or tearing, or cutting 
ye shall not offer unto Yahweh and in your land ye shall not 
make (a burnt offering) ; and 

5. From the hand of a foreigner ye shall not offer the food of your 
God of any of these, for their corruption is in them, a blemish 
is in them: they shall not be accepted for you. 


b. The Sacrifice (vs. 26-33) 
And Yahweh spake unto Moses saying, 


6. A steer, or a lamb, or a goat when it is brought forth shall 
be seven days beneath its dam; and from the eighth day and 


upward it shall be accepted for an oblation of a fire-offering unto 
Yahweh: and 


7. A-cowor a ewe ye shall not slay in the same day with its young ; 
and 
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Lev. 22°F, Lev. 19°. 

8. When ye sacrifice a sacrifice, When ye sacrifice a sacrifice, 
a praise-offering unto Yahweh, peace-offerings unto Yahweh, ye shall 
ye shall sacrifice it so that ye Sacrifice it so that ye may be accepted, 
may be accepted, on that day on the day of your sacrificing 
it shall be eaten, here shall it shall be eaten and on the 
none of it be left until the morrow: and 
ntorrow. 

9: That which is left until the third 
day shall be burnt in the fire : 
and 

10. If one eat of it at all on the third 


day, it is refuse, i# shall not be 

accepted, and he that eateth of 

it shall bear his iniquity, de- 

cause he hath profaned the holy 

thing of Yahweh, and that soul 

shall be cut off from the midst of its 
I AM YAHWEH. people. 

And ye shall observe my commandments and do them: I am Yah- 
weh: and ye shall not profane my holy name, and I will be hallowed 
in the midst of the sons of Israel: I am Yahweh, who hallow you, 
who have brought you out of the land of Egypt to be a God unto 
you: Lam Yahweh. 
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An Emendation of the Papias Fragment. 


PROF. B. W. BACON. 


NEW HAVEN. 


FIND in Zhe Lxpositor for 1895 (p. 333 sq.) an article by 

Edwin A. Abbott entitled “The Elders of Papias,” in which the 
distinguished author gives what appears to me to amount to a demon- 
stration of the incorrectness of the clause ci rod Kvpiov pa®yrai, which 
in our texts follows upon the names of “ Aristion and John the Pres- 
byter.” Dr. Abbott has been showing that the extremely early date 
adopted by Lightfoot (Supern. Rel. p. 150) for the birth of Papias, 
viz., A.D. 60-70, is incredible. He suggests 80-90 a.D. as preferable. 
Since Dr. Abbott’s article appeared, Professor Harnack has called 
our attention to the fact that De Boor’s discovery of a fragment 
( Texte u. Unters. v. 2) attributing to the work of Papias the state- 
ment that those brought back to life by Jesus éws “Adpiavod eur, 
compels us to bring down our date for the "E€yyjoes at least to 140, 
probably between 145 and 160a.p. According to Harnack (Chron. 
P- 357) the period of Papias’ enquiries, referred to in our fragment 
of his preface, certainly that of his boyhood (kadAds éuvnpovevoa), 
must fall ca. 100 A.D. Dr. Abbott’s date for his birth (80—g0 A.D) 
is therefore, if anything, an understatement of the case. 

Let us see how he proceeds. ‘No doubt this late date of Papias 
is inconsistent with the supposition that he obtained direct ' informa- 
tion from ‘ Aristion and John the Elder, the disciples of the Lord?” 
Of course it is the descriptive clause only with which the late date 
conflicts, and these words “the disciples of the Lord” Dr. Abbott 
italicizes, adding, “There is reason for thinking they are spurious and 
could not have been known to Eusebius.” But even if it be insup- 
posable that Papias could have been ‘a hearer,’ or even a contem- 


1 This is not quite correct. Papias expressly says that the information here 
spoken of was obtained zzdirectly; and even Eusebius, who takes him for “a 
hearer of Aristion and the Elder John,” immediately qualifies the statement by 
adding: “At all events he mentions them frequently by name, and besides 
records their traditions in his writings.” 
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porary of ‘disciples of the Lord,’ it does not follow that Eusebius 
would perceive the anachronism. It may be impossible that Papias 
should have so written, but that is far from proving that Eusebius did 
not so read. 

Another recent discovery, to which Dr. Abbott might have 
referred as indicating the incredibility of the descriptive clause, is 
that of F. C. Conybeare (Zxfositor, 1893, pp. 241 sqq.), who found 
in an Armenian MS. the spurious ending of Mark (vs.°”), prefaced 
by the formal title in red ink, similar to the titles the MS. prefixed 
to the gospels: “ From the Presbyter Ariston.’’ ‘The identification 
of this Ariston with the Aristion of the Papias fragment is extremely 
probable ; but even those who are most certain of this will admit, I 
think, that the verses in question can hardly have been written by a 
pabytis tov Kvpiov. 

But perhaps the proof of the inherent difficulty of the reading, 
which to us would be most convincing of all, is found in an article 
of W. Beyschlag (7h. Stud. u. Krit. 1898) deprecating Professor 
Harnack’s criticism of the gospels in the work above cited. If Pro- 
fessor Beyschlag is reduced to the desperate expedient of advocating, 
as here, that the clause of rod Kvpiov pa@yrai, which just before has 
been applied to Andrew, Peter, Philip, Thomas, James, John, and 
Matthew, when applied to Aristion and the Presbyter John must be 
rendered as simply equivalent to of pafyrat, referring us to Acts 21", 
then the difficulty is great indeed. Imagine Papias citing as his 
principal informants: @) followers of the apostles ; 4) certain persons 
who could tell him what was said by Aristion and John— “the 
Christians ”’ ! 

All things considered, the reading must be admitted to present at 
least very great inherent difficulties. I need hardly say to those who 
are familiar with the present concentration of the critical discussion 
on the problem of the Gospels about the argument of Harnack’s 
Chronologie, that the question of the identity of these two men, 
Aristion and the Presbyter John, is of absolutely vital importance, so 
that if there is anything in Dr. Abbott’s argument it is high time 
it were brought out. Beyschlag, ¢.g., argues with very great force 
against the possibility of a confusion in Irenaeus’ mind, such as 
Harnack suggests, between John the Presbyter and John the Apostle. 
How is such a confusion conceivable, he asks, in the mind of one who 

had been a hearer of Polycarp in Asia, if John the Presbyter actually 
survived Polycarp, or was the contemporary of his later years? But, 
as we have already said, it is a desperate expedient for bringing 
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down the date of the Presbyter, to interpret the clause of uafyrai rot 
Kvpiov as meaning no more than of pabyrai. 

Let us see then what textual evidence Dr. Abbott has to cite in 
favor of his contention that the clause is “spurious and unknown to 
Eusebius.” He refers us to Dr. Taylor (2xposifor, 4™ Ser., iii. 
p. 245), who tells us: “ Rufinus omits rov Kupiov. The Armenian 
version omits the whole clause of rod Ku ov pafyrai. Several Greek 
MSS. omit oi.” 

(1) The intrinsic difficulty of the reading based on the late date 
of Papias has already been spoken of. Lightfoot himself (2.c.) admits 
that it “ would involve a chronological difficulty,”? one so great that 
in Dr. Abbott’s opinion Eusebius could not have overlooked it. 
Moreover Mk. 16°”, if it be Aristion’s, is not what we should expect 
from a “ disciple of the Lord.” (2) The context is opposed to this 
reading. Why repeat the phrase “Andrew, etc., disciples of the 
Lord,” and “ Aristion, etc., disciples of the Lord?” Why not use 
the descriptive term once for both if it means the same? (3) Euse- 
bius is arguing that Papias derived his information not from apostles, 
but from their “ followers.” Dr. Abbott maintains that he could not 
speak as he does if Papias cited as his informants actual paOyrai rod 
Kvp‘ov. It is true that this is a misunderstanding on Eusebius’ part, 
for Papias does not pretend to have seen these presbyters ; but that 
does not affect the question of Eusebius’ use of language. He can- 
not well, says Dr. Abbott, have overlooked the anachronism. 

Except for the reénforcements, as I deem them, drawn from the 
discoveries of Conybeare and de Boor, the above are the arguments 
on which Dr. Abbott bases his opinion that the words of rod Kvpiov 
paOyrai are either a corruption or an interpolation in the text of 
Eusebius. As between the two alternatives he naturally prefers the 
former: for the variant readings, while unfavorable to our text, can- 
not, of course, have arisen out of nothing. If the Armenian version, 
with its simple dre “Aptoriwy kai 6 xpeoBurepos ‘Iwavyys A€yovow, rep- 
resents the original, then the variants are unaccountable. Dr. Abbott 
therefore supposes Eusebius to have read-and written of [rv] rod 

2 The “chronological difficulty ” is greatly enhanced if we accept the reasoning 
of Beyschlag that the tense of A¢yovorw (in contrast with the elev preceding) 
implies that Aristion and John were alive at the time of writing! But Harnack’s 
reference of the present Aéyouvsrv to the time of Papias’ boynood enquiries is cer- 
tainly allowable under Greek usage, which commonly presents indirect discourse 
in the direct form. “I would enquire, What are... saying,” where we should 


write, “ What ... were saying.” The argument above is based on the less favor- 
able alternative. 
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Kupiov [pa0yrav] pabyrai. This is doubtless awkward enough to 
account for almost any degree of transcriptional corruption ; but it 
is quite too awkward for either Papias or Eusebius to have written. 
Moreover, if it gave rise to change on the part of scribes it could 
scarcely give rise to misunderstanding, and it is misunderstanding 
that we have here to account for. 

But waiving the question whether Dr. Abbott’s conjectural emenda- 
tion would represent the true form of the original, does not the evi- - 
dence show that Eusebius must have read and written something 
equivalent to this, instead of the highly improbable statement of the 
received text? 

Our answer must be, I think, in spite of all the objections to the 
present reading, which we have found to be not less strong, but 
decidedly stronger than Dr. Abbott represents, — in spite even of the 
variant readings, Eusebius can have read and written nothing else 
than just what we now read in his received text. I have but one 
6bjection to Dr. Abbott’s reasoning, and this objection is only an 
argumentum e silentio, yet it seems to me absolutely fatal to any 
such reading as Dr. Abbott proposes, or any substantially equivalent 
one. If Eusebius had before him such a plain statement that Aris- 
tion and John the Presbyter were disciples of the apostles, why did 
he not say so, instead of beating about the bush with elaborate argu- 
ments from the position of the second group of names, reference to 
the traditional two tombs of John at Ephesus and the like? Obvi- 
ously it is just because his text of Papias faidd to make any such 
clear distinction in the descriptive terms it applied to the two groups 
of authorities that Eusebius found it necessary thus to explain the 
great difference between the Apostle John and the Presbyter John. 
The fact that he ignores the second of the two clauses of rod Kupiov 
paOnrai does not show that he had a text like that of the Armenian 
version ; for that we have seen to be insupposable. It shows rather 
that the clause was there just as we read it in his text: only he did 
not quite know what to make of it, because he rightly perceived that 
its apparent sense could not be the true one; for if these two men 
had been actual disciples of Jesus Papias could scarcely have been 
content to act as he says he did, and certainly could not have written 
as he did, actually ranking the report of their living testimony as 
secondary to that of unknown, unnamed “ followers of the apostles.” 

What then shall we say to all the accumulation of evidence external 
and internal against the reading?— This: that the corruption, for 
such I am convinced it is, goes back of Eusebius; but not so far 
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back as Irenaeus. For I think it can be shown with reasonable 
probability that Irenaeus employs this passage, and that he read it 
in the following form: Ei 82 zov kai rapyKodovOnkws tis Tois tpecBv- 
tépots EAPor Tos Tv mpecBuTépwy avéxpivov Adyous* ti ’Avipéus 7} Ti 
Ilérpos elev ) ti Pidurmos 7) Ti Owpas 7) “laxwBos 9 ti lwavvys 7) Mar- 
Oaios 4 tts Erepos Tav Tod Kupiov pabyrav, dre Aptoriwv kai 6 tpeoBure- 
pos “Iwavyns, of rovrwv [sc. trav drootdAwy] pabnrai A€yovow. 

‘The work of Papias was not in Eusebius’ hands alone, nor in those 
of Irenaeus alone ; it must have been known to many of the transcrib- 
ers and translators of Eusebius’ History. The variant readings of 
this clause in the texts and versions of Eusebius may of course be 
accounted for as due to attempts of the scribes and translators to 
correct a patent error. But I feel tolerably sure that Dr. Abbott is 
wrong in thinking Eusebius perceived the anachronism — else would 
he not have called attention to it?—and if Eusebius did not per- 
ceive it we are attributing a good deal to the intelligence of mere 
scribes and translators to impute to their unaided sagacity the detec- 
tion and elimination of the anachronism. No, there is a reasonable 
probability that the variants rest ultimately upon the tradition that 
in some texts at any rate Papias did not speak of Aristion and John 
the Presbyter as pa@yrai rod Kupiov. However, they cannot have 
referred to the original, for none of their readings is the true 
one. 

Irenaeus, on the contrary, must have had before him the work 
of Papias in a copy presumably far older and more correct than that 
employed by Eusebius. This was already made extremely probable 
by Lightfoot in his convincing argument above referred to (Zc. pp. 
142-216), and is now corroborated by Harnack ( Chron. p. 336, n.), 
who points out that the expression of Irenaeus by which in two 
instances (v. 5, 1 and v. 36, 1) he introduces long series of extracts 
from the work of Papias, as given on the authority of of zpeoBurepor 
tav dmooré\wy paOntai is simply a briefer equivalent for Papias’ 
description of his authorities in the passage before us. Ma@yrai rod 
Kupiov is here conspicuous by its absence, which is scarcely credible 
if Papias had indeed referred to such. Ma@yrai tov azosrédow on 
the other hand is just the expression to cover in a general way both 
classes of Papias’ informants, if the genuine reading was that which 
we have supposed. It meant primarily Aristion and John, whom 
Eusebius also wrongly takes to be first-hand informants of Papias; 
but .it included also the other class of Papias’ informants, whom he 
speaks of as rapyxoXovOnKores trois tpeaBurépos. The inference is 
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that in Irenaeus’ copy of Papias Aristion and John were spoken of as 
disciples not “of the Lord,” but “ of the apostles.” 

But Irenaeus gives additional testimony. In iv. 27, 1, he is not 
referring to Papias, whom he does not seem to have known other- 
wise than through his writings ; for he takes him to have been not 
only a personal disciple of Aristion and John, but even, it would 
seem, an actual hearer of the apostle John. Irenaeus in iv. 27, 1, 
a passage preserved only in the Latin, refers to another member of 
the same Asiatic circle, supposedly Pothinus. Harnack (Zc. p. 338) 
collects six other references in Irenaeus to this presbyter, whom in 
one of them he even calls senior apostolorum discipitlus, though not 
apparently in the strict sense; for in the passage which especially 
interests us it is the distinction of this presbyter to belong to the 
third, not the second, generation from the apostles. ‘The passage is 
as follows: Quemadmodum audivi a quodam presbytero, qui audierat 
ab his qui apostolos viderant et ab his qui didicerant. We are inter- 
‘ested, of course, not so much in the presbyter himself as in the 
description of his informants. ‘The presbyter himself stood in point 
of authority almost exactly on a par with Papias. ‘The difference is 
that Pothinus (?) had had “ direct information” from Aristion and 
John the presbyters, which Irenaeus supposes Papias to have had 
also.* In any event the circle of informants is the same as that to 
which Irenaeus understood Papias to refer, and what is here said of 
the informants of ie senior discipulus, Irenaeus might, and very nat- 
urally would, express by an adaptation of Papias’ description of és 
informants. We may even have a hint of this origin in the order: 
drov7d\ous Ewpaxdres — dzrooTdAwvy pafytat, as in Papias, instead of 
droordAwy pabytai— drocroAovs éwpaxores. If this be its origin, we 
have a somewhat fuller paraphrase of the Papias passage. The two 
classes of informants he mentions are no longer fused into one, but 
kept apart as in the original, and they are again, not dmoordAovs 
Ewpaxdres kat tod Kupiov pabyrai, but droordAovs éwpaxdres Kai TOUTWY 
pabyrai, te. paOyrai tov drortoduv. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we have reasonably strong evidence 
from the transcribers and translators of Eusebius, and more particu- 
larly from the above cited passages from Irenaeus, for an emenda- 
tion—not of Eusebius as Dr. Abbott proposes but—of Papias. 


3 There may be some slight confusion in the text, but the sense is unmistakable. 
Abbott had rendered rapa r&v rods dwooréd\ous éwpaxédrwy, kal rv wap’ abrav 
dxovodvtwy. Harnack preferably: mapa trav rods dwoorédouvs éwpaxérwv, Kat 
Tapa Tay bm’ alrav padnrevOévrwv. 
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Just one word in conclusion as to the transcriptional evidence. Dr. 
Abbott’s proposed emendation seems to me to transcend the bounds 
of reasonable probability. A scribe could hardly corrupt of ray rod 
Kupiov pabytav pabyrai into of rod Kupiov pabyrai, even though the 
latter expression did stand just before as the model. But consider 
how the latter expression looks in uncial script with the usual form 
of abbreviation, and observe how almost indistinguishable the alterna- 
tives might become by a very slight mutilation or obliteration, if for 
OITOVKV MAOHTTI we substitute OITOVTUN MAXOHTSI. This 
latter reading will explain all variants, including the reading of Euse- 
bius himself, and best of all it suits exactly the apparent references 
of Irenaeus, and the inner requirements of the context itself. 

I cannot leave this important subject without a word as to the 
effect of our proposed emendation upon that vital chain of tradition 
by which Irenaeus, and we through him, are brought into personal 
contact with the apostles. Papias’ statement as we now understand 
it is as follows: In my boyhood in Hierapolis I had special oppor- 
tunity in two ways of informing myself as to what the Lord had 
taught. For in the first place certain persons came my way who 
had been actually associated with the apostles. These, among whom 
I may mention the surviving daughters of Philip the evangelist, who 
lived to a great age in Hierapolis, and who in their girlhood in 
Cesarea had of course had frequent opportunity of seeing and hear- 
ing many of the apostles, —these followers of the elders, I say, I 
would ask what Andrew, or Peter, had said, or Philip, or Thomas, 
or James, or John, or Matthew, or any other of the Lord’s disciples. 
Also in the second place I was wont to enquire of those who came 
my way from Ephesus, what Aristion and the Presbyter John, disciples 
of the above named, were saying. For I did not think what I got 
from books would profit me so much as the living and abiding voice. 

Here the great church dignitaries in Ephesus, although, as pafyrai 
tev droordAwy, really superior in authority to mere chance comers 
who as éwpaxdres tovs dmoordAovs had this and that to relate, are 
subordinated and put in the second rank because the boy in Hierap- 
olis had not been able to interrogate them personally. Neverthe- 
less as their voice was still “ living and abiding” in his time, and not 
far away, so that he could get abundant information as to what they 
were saying, he thought it right to add their testimonies freely, almost 
as if he had heard them himself —so much so in fact that Eusebius, 
Irenaeus, and apparently even Dr. Abbott seem to think he actually 
had heard them himself. He says nothing about Polycarp, who in 
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point of age must have been of the same circle, and who was also 
a padytys tov droordAwv, doubtless because in the period of which 
he is now speaking, that of his boyhood in Hierapolis, information 
as to what Polycarp was teaching in the remoter Smyrna was com- 
paratively inaccessible to him. His later association with Polycarp 
his readers might naturally take for granted. 

As to the éwpaxdres tovs droordAovs whom Papias mentions, we 
know that the daughters of Philip were such, and we have no reason 
to doubt that there were others in Asia ca. 100 a.D. As to the 
pabyrai trav droordAwy, the report of Papias in regard to the Presbyter 
John is corroborated by an independent tradition to the effect that 
the apostle John installed a namesake of his own in Ephesus. It is 
certain from the testimony of Irenaeus that Polycarp in Smyrna was 
such, and we have no reason to doubt the fact in the case of Aristion. 

Of all these, however, the only survivor who in the boyhood days 
of Irenaeus could stiil claim to have seen the apostles, was Polycarp, 
lingering till the age of almost a hundred years, so that Irenaeus could 
regard it as a singular providence of God that he could yet remember 
the very look of the old man as he sat and taught. Doubtless John 
the Presbyter had died many years before. Papias ca. 150 A.D. 
would not speak of him as still alive in his boyhood days, if his death 
had not taken place somewhere in the first quarter of the century. 
But could Irenaeus confuse this man, the older contemporary of 
Polycarp, with John the apostle? On the answer to this question 
depends the whole Harnackian theory of the Johannine writings. 
And the answer to this question will largely depend on the further 
one, Did Irenaeus, who, as now seems probable, had before him the 
work of Papias, read after 6 rpeoBurepos "Iwdvvys, of rod Kvpiov or 
of rovTwy pabyrai? 
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The Authorship of Romans xv. xvi. 


PROFESSOR W. H. RYDER. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


HESE two chapters are found, without important omissions, in 
all Greek manuscripts and all manuscripts of versions which 
are now extani. 

The form and order of the Textus Receptus appears in 8 BCDE, 
in a few cursives, in the Latin of the bilingual texts, d, e, f, the manu- 
scripts of the Vulgate, Peshitto, Bohairic, etc. 

On the other hand, the long doxology (16”) is found between 
chs. 14 and 15 in Land more than two hundred cursives, in manu- 
scripts of the Harkleian Syriac, in Greek Lectionaries, and in Chrys- 
ostom, Theodoret, and John of Damascus. 

Cursive 66 inserts the word réAos after 16, then adds the long 
doxology with a note in the margin, saying: “ In the ancient copies 
the end of the epistle is here, but the rest [the long doxology] is 
found at the end of the fourteenth chapter.” 

The Vulgate codex Amiatinus has fifty-one titles of sections. The 
fiftieth reads, “ The peril of him who grieves his brother by his meat,” 
etc.; the fifty-first, ““On the mystery of the Lord, kept secret 
before his passion but after his passion revealed,” suggesting that the 
Latin manuscript to which these titles were first added placed the 
doxology after ch. 14. Similar titles in Codex Fuldensis also omit 
the contents of 15-16". 

The uncials AP, the cursives 5, 17, and the Armenian version 
contain the doxology in both places, while F and G omit it in both 
places; but Gg have a blank space after 14, and f adds at 16% the 
doxology taken from the Vulgate. 

The manuscripts, then, which preserve the Greek text in common 
use place the doxology after ch. 14. This is also the order in Greek 
service books, in the writings of Greek fathers, and, to some extent, 
in Syriac and Latin versions. But the more carefully edited Greek 
manuscripts place it at the close of the epistle. Those authorities 
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which insert the doxology in both places, and those which exclude it 
from both, give evidence that their scribes were acquainted with 
manuscripts which thus differed in locating the passage. This seems 
to prove that the order of L and the cursives was found in manuscripts 
before the date of A and P. 

We have, further, the direct testimony of Origen that both forms 
were current in his day. His commentary follows the order of 
8 BCDE, but in his remarks upon the section 16% he says: “ Mar- 
cion... entirely removed this paragraph (caput hoc), and not only 
this, but also from this place (et non solum hoc, sed et ab eo loco), 
where it is written, ‘ but everything which is not of faith is sin,’ even 
to the end, he cut away all. In other copies, however, that is in 
those which have not been corrupted by Marcion, we find this same 
paragraph differently placed. For in some codices, after the place 
which we mentioned above, that is, ‘ but whatever is not of faith is 
sin,’ then follows immediately (statim cohaerens habetur), ‘ but to 
him who is able to stablish you.’ But other codices have it at the 
end, as it is now placed.” 

This passage is preserved only in the Latin of Rufinus, but it is 
perfectly clear and consistent with itself and with the other facts 
already noted and the inferences which they suggest. We learn thus 
that, one hundred years before our oldest manuscripts were written, 
some codices contained the doxology after ch. 14 and others after 16, 
and that, if one form was a literary revision of the other, that revision 
was made before Origen’s time, and, apparently, without his knowl- 
edge. The two forms may have existed therefore in Greek manu- 
scripts before the Syriac and Latin versions were made. The fact, 
then, that the Peshitto and, in general, the copies of Latin versions 
which have come down to us place the doxology at the end of 16 
simply shows that the translators or copyists preferred that order, as 
did Origen. That they were led to their decision by critical, histori- 
cal study is improbable in itself, and is made still more doubtful by 
the fact that Origen makes no appeal to that kind of evidence in stat- 
ing his own decision. The question of the original position of the 
doxology presents itself to us, then, as one of inherent probability 
simply ; and I venture to affirm that it is far more probable that the 
doxology was transferred from the earlier place, where it seems sadly 
to break the connection, to the far more appropriate place at the close 
of the epistle, than that the converse transposition was made and so 
extensively adopted ; that the form, therefore, which places the dox- 
ology between 14 and 15 is the earlier, and the other is due fo a liter- 
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ary revision made before 200 a.D., perhaps twenty-five or even fifty 
years before.! 

But the paragraph from Origen makes another statement of even 
greater interest in its bearing upon the subject of our discussion. 
Origen affirms that Marcion removed entirely this section, viz. the 
doxology, and not only this but also cut away all that follows the 
words, “ But everything which is not of faith is sin.” ‘This, certainly, 
is the only meaning that can be given to the Latin text. Dr. Hort 
would change caput hoc to caput hic, and ab eo loco to in eo loco (as 
one manuscript of Origen has it), making Origen say that Marcion 
removed the capus, viz. the doxology here, at the end of the epistle, 
but also zz the place where it is written, “ But everything that is not 
of faith is sin.” But as Sanday remarks, the words, wsgue ad finem 
cuncta dissecutt, are meaningless unless they apply to the contents 
of chs. 15 and 16. Moreover, caput needs hoc to complete its sense. 

Origen was then acquainted with a form of the epistle which ended 
with the fourteenth chapter. This he attributed to mutilation at the 
hands of Marcion. He gives no reasons for his opinion and makes 
no appeal to historical evidence or tradition. Was he correct in his 
inference, or have we reason to believe that Marcion simply used 
copies which came into his hands in this briefer form? And if this 
was the form of Marcion’s text, is there reason to believe that it is 
the earlier and, probably, the original form ? 

It is interesting to observe that, with the exception of Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, there is no evidence that any ante-Nicene 
father quoted from chs. 15, 16, although other parts of the epistle are 
frequently cited. I can but think that Hort, Sanday, and Gifford 
treat this fact too lightly when they attribute this omission to mere 
accident. It is true, indeed, that 1 Cor. 16 is not quoted in these 
early writings, unless the “ Maranatha” of Didache 10 is such a quo- 
tation. But that chapter, like Rom. 16, deals almost entirely with 
merely personal matters. On the other hand, Rom. 15 deals with 
subjects of general and permanent interest. In the direct arguments 
against Marcion in Irenzeus and Tertullian, as in Epiphanius also, the 
omission of quotations from these chapters may be due to the pur- 
pose to use only texts whose force Marcion and his followers would 
admit ; though it is surprising that none of these writers suggest that 
Marcion has removed these chapters. This certainly does not 
account for the neglect of these chapters elsewhere. 


1 Zahn holds that the doxology was originally after 1473 (Zinleitung in das 
Neue Testament, 1897, i. 269-272). 
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But is there reason to suppose that the contents of these chapters 
would offend Marcion and induce him to remove them? Sanday 
holds that the quotations from the Old Testament in 15 might lead 
him to omit the section. But Marcion does not seem to have 
omitted, with any consistency, those parts of the books of the New 
‘Testament accepted by him which contained Old Testament quota- 
tions. Tertullian in arguing against him cites at least nine times from 
sentences in Romans which contain or consist of such quotations, and 
the reconstructed Gospel of Luke, as used by Marcion, does not, in 
general, omit such sentences. Sanday holds, further, that Marcion 
must have excluded 15‘, “which,” he says, “directly contradicts 
the whole of his special system.” He adds that Marcion “ most cer- 
tainly could not have used” the sentence in vs.®, “ I say that Christ 
has become a minister of circumcision for the truth of God.” But 
it is hardly less surprising to find Paul using the language of vs.°, 
than it would be to find the same sentiment in Marcion. The com- 
mendation of the charitable consideration of weak brethren, the 
emphasis laid upon a ministry to the Gentiles, and the praise of the 
Christians at Rome must have been entirely congenial to Marcion, 
and if a few sentences jarred upon his convictions, he could easily 
remove them, or interpret them consistently with his system. More- 
over, the theory that Marcion removed these chapters does not 
explain the position of the doxology after ch. 14, nor the absence of 
quotations in the early fathers; for I cannot think that Marcion’s 
excisions from the text of the New Testament books had much 
influence over the text preserved in the Church. He was, from the 
first, looked upon as a heretic, and was freely charged with tampering 
with the text. The tendency must have been to resist rather than to 
accept changes made by him or his followers. When he and the 
early fathers agree in the text, they are two witnesses whose combined 
testimony is very strong. There is, as we have seen, reason to 
believe that these two witnesses give testimony in favor of omitting 
Rom. 15, 16, from the epistle as it first circulated.” 

These facts which have been noted certainly suggest the hypoth- 
esis that the Epistle to the Romans, in its earliest form, ended with 
ch. 14, or, more probably, with the doxology appended to that 
chapter. 


2 In supporting the hypothesis that Tertullian used a copy of Romans which 
did not contain 15, 16,1 have not appealed to the fact that he quotes the sen- 
tence, “the judgment seat of Christ,” Rom. 14), as found ‘2 clausula (Contra 
Mare. 5, 14), for the term is too indefinite to prove much. 
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But do the form and contents of 15, 16, give any support to this 
hypothesis ? 

So far as choice of words and of forms of expression is concerned, 
there is nothing which disproves the Pauline authorship of these 
chapters. The language is the Hellenistic pasois of Paul’s Epistles, 
which must, indeed, have been the epistolary style of Paul’s associates 
and correspondents ; for one man could hardly write familiar letters 
in astyle which was unfamiliar to his generation and his circle. 
There are, however, some minor peculiarities in these chapters which 
suggest, though they do not prove, another hand. 

(1) ‘The quotations in 15"*” are each introduced by the phrase xat 
madw. Though Paul often groups quotations, this phrase occurs else- 
where, in writings attributed to him, only in 1 Cor. 3%. It occurs 
several times in Hebrews. 

(2) The expression, A€yw yap Xptorov didxovov yeyevnoOat weptrouns 
(15°), is a singular one for Paul to use. He uses didxovos elsewhere 
of Christ in a question expressing surprise and repudiation; dpa 
Xpicros dpaptias diaxovos; (Gal. 2”). Paul is not in the habit of 
applying to Christ terms which denote conventional human relations, 
such as dtdxovos, ais, drooToXo;, lepevs, dpxtepevs. The Apostle is not 
always careful to guard against a misunderstanding or misuse of his 
language, but the phrase didxovos weptrouys, without explanation or 
qualification, seems almost like a challenge to a perversion of the 
underlying doctrine of the epistle.® 

(3) The well-developed figure from the ritual of the Old Testa- 
ment which appears in 15’ is not quite what we should expect in 
Paul. The word iepovpyetv does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament, though it is found in Philo and Josephus ; nor does Paul 
use the noun iepeds. The offering of Gentiles to God as a sacrifice 
is not a Pauline conception. Christ is a rpoodopa Kai bvoia to Oe 
(Eph. 5°), and alms are zpoogopat (Acts 24”). The bodies of 
Christians may be offered to God as a @vaia (Rom. 12'; compare 
Phil. 2'7), as also their generous gifts (Phil. 4%). But in these cases 
suffering or self-denial is expressed. That a Christian priest should 
offer other men to God seems remote from Paul’s way of thinking. 

It is freely admitted that such examples of rare or unparalleled 

. expressions do not go far towards proving diversity of authorship, 


8 The point is not that the thought expressed in 158-9 is not Pauline, but that 
the form in which the thought is expressed is without parallel in Paul’s writings, 
and does not easily harmonize with the use of wep:rouy in the argument of 
Rom. 2-4. 
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though they may furnish some confirmatory evidence of a theory 
which must find its main support in other facts. 

It should be observed that what appears, at first sight, a close 
connection between the last verses of ch. 14 and the first verses 
of ch. 15 proves, on more careful inspection, to be more apparent 
than real. The argument of the epistle closes with 14%, “ What- 
soever is not of faith is sin.” Down to this point the whole thought 
has centred in the doctrine of salvation by faith. Even the horta- 
tory section, 12-14, rests upon this conception of life and duty (12° 
14°23), In 15, on the other hand, the appeal is to charity rather 
than to faith (15'7). In 14 the freedom of faith is emphasized, 
which may be limited in its application by charity; in 15, the 
authority of charity is urged without reference to the freedom of 
faith. The word ziors is not found in 15-16", and morevw only 
in 15", 

There are certain biographical and historical notes which do not 
fit the time and circumstances under which the main body of the 
Epistle to the Romans was written. ° 

In 15" the author says that his missionary labors had covered a 
field extending from Jerusalem to Illyricum. We have in the Acts 
a detailed report of Paul’s missionary journeys, which gives no 
evidence that he ever visited Illyricum. At Beroea he was within 
about sixty miles of its boundary, but he went from there directly 
to the sea and sailed for Athens (Acts 17"). That the author 
means simply that he had come within sight of the Illyrian moun- 
tains, or had met certain Illyrians residing in Macedonia, as Sanday 
suggests, seems to attribute to Paul a rather foolish exaggeration. 
It is, indeed, possible that in his last journey from Ephesus to 
Greece (Acts 20" *), Paul crossed the Illyrian border ;* but there 
is no evidence of this. The author is not referring to the extent of 
his travels, but of his successful missionary labor. He had “ fulfilled 
the Gospel of Christ” from Jerusalem to Illyricum. Paul’s labors 
in Macedonia are frequently referred to in his epistles, and are 
described in the Acts, but nowhere else is there a hint that he 
labored in Illyricum. Moreover, the singular expression zerAnpwxévat 
76 evayyéAtov Tod Xpiorov, a phrase without parallel elsewhere in the 
New Testament, does not seem to describe the first, brief proclama- 
tion of the Gospel, or a mere initiation of converts into the Christian 
life and society. The word zAnpow is used elsewhere of the fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy or promise, the perfecting of a revelation as in 


* Compare Zahn, Zinleitung i. 293, 294. 
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Matt. 5" Col. 1%, the complete obedience to a law as in Rom. 13°, 
or the completion of an appointed service, as in Acts 12” 13% 
14” Col. 4”. It seems to describe here the perfecting of an evan- 
gelical work already begun, somewhat as in 1 (3) Kings 1", zAnpdéow 
tovs Aoyous gov means, “I will confirm thy words.” While the mean- 
ing of the phrase is not quite certain, it seems, as interpreted in 
vs.™, to describe the labors of an evangelist who had traversed a 
region where the Gospel had already entered and who sought out 
neglected places and souls and knit together scattered Christian 
communities. 

The author’s report of the aim and method of his ministry, con- 
tained in 15™*!, seems, at first glance, quite like the Apostle’s 
conception and method of work. But upon closer examination the 
thoughts expressed do not seem to harmonize with the spirit of the 
Epistle to the Romans; nor are they fitted to secure the favorable 
interest of the Christians at Rome in the writer or his message. He 
does not in these verses lay emphasis upon his call to preach the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, but simply upon his aim to reach the unevan- 
gelized from Jerusalem to Illyricum, seeking places where Christ 
had not been named, avoiding building on another man’s foundation. 
Why should Paul say this to a Christian community at Rome, a 
community which had received the Gospel from others, and whose 
members were sufficiently mature in their Christian life and thought 
to read with interest and profit such a treatise as the Epistle to the 
Romans ? How could he say in‘such a letter to such a community, 
“I am zealous to prosecute the work of evangelization, not where 
Christ is named, that I may not build on another’s foundation”? 
How could he say that this was the controlling purpose in his 
ministry, when he had already said to these mature Christians, 
“God is my witness that I am continually praying, if in any way I 
may be permitted to come to you, that I may impart a spiritual gift 
to you, that I may have some fruit among you, as also among the 
rest of the Gentiles” (1 5)? This whole epistle aims to do, for 
the Christians at Rome, the very thing which, in these verses, he says 
he evoids, viz. to buiid éx’ ddXorpiov Oeuedtov. Is there not, also, a 
lack of taste and tact in thus emphasizing, in a letter to these com- 
parative strangers, the somewhat narrow and personal features of his 
ministry ? The author would be far from saying that this is the only 
or the most important way of prosecuting evangelical work. He 
simply says: This is my way. But what is there, in the epistle as 
a whole, or in Paul’s relation with the Romans, to suggest or make 
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significant such a piece of autobiography? On the other hand, how 
appropriate and important this is, if it is in the report of some evan- 
gelist, some member or presbyter of the Church at Rome, to the 
church whose missionary he is. 

The 23d verse also contains an expression which does not seem 
to fit Paul’s circumstances when he wrote the Epistle to the Romans. 
Myxére rorov éxwv év Tois KAipact rovros, the author says. But had 
Paul no longer a place in Corinth and its vicinity when he wrote to 
the Romans? It is true, indeed, that when he was prepared to sail 
from Corinth to Syria, he learned of a Jewish plot which led him to 
give up the voyage (Acts 20%). But this led simply to a leisurely 
journey by land, during which there was much preaching and Chris- 
tian labor. Paul at Corinth was far from feeling that he had ful- 
filled the Gospel of Christ, and nothing appears in his external 
relations which could have led him to say that there was no longer 
place for him in those regions. But an evangelist, with a definite 
and limited mission, which had been conscientiously and success- 
fully prosecuted, might easily thus express himself. 

Still more significant, in its bearing upon this question, is the 
author’s announcement of the ulterior aim of his contemplated visit 
at Rome. “I have had a desire,” he says, “ for a number of years 
to come to you, whenever I make a journey to Spain, for I hope when 
I pass through to see you and to be sent forward thither by you, if 
first I may in some measure enjoy your society” (15%). “I shall 
go forward through you to Spain” (vs.¥). The visit to Rome is 
purely incidental; Spain is the object of his desire. He longs to 
see his friends at Rome (vs.”) ; he will rest himself with them 
(vs.*) ; but they must help him forward to the newer regions 
beyond. There is no thought of a call to labor at Rome. He is 
not intent on imparting some spiritual grace to the Romans, and on 
having some fruit among them, as in 1%, How different the 
tone of éAmifw dcaropevomevos Ocdoacba Spas (vs.%) and det pe 
‘Popyv ideiv (Acts 197). It seems almost impossible that Paul 
should have spoken of his long-desired first visit to Rome in this 
incidental way, or that, after writing such a letter as Rom. 1-14, he 
should reter to a contemplated visit as only an occasion for enjoying 
the society of Christian friends, seeing their faces, having a restful 
time with them, and then hurrying on, with their assistance, to the 
distant country of Spain. Moreover, the author says that he has had 
the desire to visit the Romans on his way to Spain, dro ixavov 
(or woAAGv) érév (vs.%). Six or seven years before writing the 
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Epistle to the Romans, Paul sailed, under the impulse of a vision, 
from Troas to Macedonia, and began his labors in Europe. Is it 
likely that for many of these years he had cherished a plan to prose- 
cute this mission to the Pillars of Hercules? It takes time for such 
great plans to develop even in an Apostle’s mind. But a Roman 
Christian, who had caught the spirit of the Apostle, and to whom 
Spain would not be the distant land which it must have been to a 
Palestinian Jew who had been even as far west as Corinth, could 
easily cherish and express such a plan; and if for a number of years 
he had been prosecuting this eastern mission, he would say: Through 
these years the desire has been growing within me to carry this same 
Gospel to the far West. 

The task which makes immediate demand upon the time of the 
writer of these chapters, viz. to carry to the poor among the saints 
at Jerusalem a contribution of money collected in Macedonia and 
Achaia (15°), reminds us, certainly, of the contribution which was 
a matter of so much thought and anxiety to Paul (1 Cor. 16 
2 Cor. 8-9), and which, according to Acts 24”, Paul brought with 
him in his last journey to Jerusalem. The offerings were gathered in 
the same regions and for the same purpose. But this does not furnish 
conclusive evidence of their identity. For Jews of the dispersion to 
send offerings to Jerusalem was a well-established custom. Compare 
Philo, Legat. ad Caium, 40, Josephus, Ant¢t., xviii. 9. 1, and observe 
the word zpoogopai in Acts 24”. The Christians at Jerusalem 
had repeatedly received such contributions (Acts 11%” Gal. 2” 
1 Cor. 16'). Was it not natural, almost inevitable, that an evangelist, 
prosecuting his mission from Jerusalem to Illyricum, thus beginning 
his journey with personal knowledge of the needy condition of Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem, and passing through regions where, a few years 
before, Paul had kept this object of charity before the minds of the 
churches for more than a year (2 Cor. 9*), should follow Paul’s 
example and make a successful appeal for the same object? 

The sixteenth chapter presents peculiar difficulties to one who 
contends for the unity of the Epistle. Some of these have been so 
frequently and fully discussed that it is necessary only to call atten- 
tion to them. 

It is certainly surprising that Paul should show such intimate per- 
sonal friendship for so many persons in a distant community which 
he had never visited. He sends his salutations, in most cases with 
some affectionate or descriptive term or sentence, to twenty-four per- 
sons whose names he mentions, to one woman whom he calls the 
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mother of Rufus and his own mother, to the sister of Nereus, besides 
the members of the households of Aristobulus and Narcissus, the 
brethren who are with Asyncritus and his associates, the saints with 
Olympas and his companions, and the church which is in the house 
of Prisca and Aquila. Paul had, indeed, known Prisca and Aquila in 
Corinth and Ephesus. He may have met others in his missionary 
labors in Asia and in Greece, though probably the majority of the 
Church were slaves who could not have travelled freely. Some of 
them he may have known only through common friends. But too 
many persons are mentioned, the proofs of personal acquaintance and 
friendship are too numerous, and the knowledge of the present con- 
ditions and relations of these brethren and sisters is too intimate 
to be satisfied with this explanation. We feel this when we try 
to conceive of a prominent Christian in Boston, a Secretary of the 
American Board, for example, sending such greetings to Christians in 
a city which he had never visited, in Constantinople or Yokohama. 
It Should be noted that the first fourteen chapters of the Epistle give 
no suggestion of such intimate acquaintance with persons at Rome. 
Paul had a deep Christian love for these brethren which frequently 
finds expression ; but no other Epistle of Paul gives less evidence of 
personal knowledge of the individuals or the special conditions of the 
community addressed. It is in striking contrast in this respect with 
the letters to the Thessalonians, the Galatians, and the Corinthians, 
which were written in the same period of the Apostle’s life and 
labor.® 

There is a consciousness of church organization and life which does 
not appear in the epistle until we reach this chapter. Indeed, in 
Rom. 1-14, we have no suggestion of an organized Christian com- 
munity at Rome; the word éx«Ayoia is not found, there is no men- 
tion of church officers, no suggestion of government or discipline, and 
no reference to Christian assemblies. We need not infer from this 
that there was no organic life among the Roman Christians, though 
it seems probable that it was not very fully developed. However 
that may be, these chapters lay no emphasis upon the responsibilities 
and duties of an organized church. But in the sixteenth chapter the 


5 Zahn observes that Paul was not in the habit of sending such personal greet- 
ings. The epistles to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, and Philippians 
close without them. Zahn infers that the long list of salutations here is due to a 
desire on the part of Paul to gain the good will of a community which he had 
never visited. A more natural inference is that the chapter of salutations was 
written by a man whose epistolary habit differed from Paul’s. 
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thought of the significance of the church is a ruling thought. The 
word éxxAyoia occurs five times in various relations. Phoebe is a 
didxovos of the church at Cenchrez ; the house of Prisca and Aquila 
is the meeting-place of a church; all the churches of the Gentiles 
give thanks ; all the churches of Christ send salutations ; and Gaius is 
a host of the whole church. This does not prove, but it does suggest, 
a later date, when the significance of ecclesiastical connection and 
organization had come more fully to the consciousness of the Roman 
Christians. 

There are other intimations in the chapter that the church at 
Rome had been in existence for a considerable time. Mary has 
already rendered much service to you (vs.*), Persis also has labored 
much in the Lord (vs.”), Andronicus and Junias have become dis- 
tinguished among the Apostles (vs.’), Apelles has been tested and 
proved in Christ (vs.'°). Moreover, false teachers had appeared and 
had sown divisions and offences (vs.-). These are described as 
men who dovAevovery Ti éavtay xothig. Whether their fault was self- 
indulgence or asceticism, the judgment pronounced upon them is 
very different from the spirit which pervades the instruction con- 
tained in 14. How could the Apostle discuss the question of eating 
and drinking in the calm and impartial tone which pervades that 
chapter, if he was writing to people who were in danger of being led 
away by those who served their own belly? In all these earlier 
chapters, the Apostle’s interest centres in a certain conception of the 
Christian life. He exhorts his readers to accept this principle and to 
live by it; but he has no reproofs for them, nor does he express 
anxieties about them. He says to them, in a generous hyperbole, 
and without qualification, 7 riorts ipov karayyéAAcrat ev OAw TE KOTBRY 
(1°). The author of this chapter is acquainted with that commenda- 
tion and repeats it, though with a significant change: 4 yap dpov 
vraxoy cis wdvtas ddixero (16").® 

The biographical notes in this chapter point to a later date than 


6 The word braxo7 is not a favorite with Paul; indeed, it expresses a concep- 
tion of the Christian life which suggests the bondage of the law rather than the 
freedom of faith. He usually qualifies or interprets it by some added term, as 
braxoh miorews (15 167), draxoh els Sixacordvnv (61%); or uses it where a figure of 
speech requires it, as 2 Cor. 105-6; or of obedience to a human leader (2 Cor. 7!* 
Philemon 21). Only here and 15!8 is the noun used to denote, without further 
interpretation, the content of Christian character. It defines the obedience of 
Christ in Rom. 5!®; compare Phil. 28. The verb is used of obedience to the 
Gospel in Rom. 10! 2 Thess. 18 (compare Rom. 6!7), but more frequently of 
obedience to parents, masters, etc. . 
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that of the body of the epistle, and to some other author than the 
Apostle Paul. 

First among these are the notes concerning Prisca and Aquila. 
We are informed in the Acts that Paul made the acquaintance of 
these people in Corinth, during his first visit in that city (Acts 18’). 
They accompanied him to Ephesus (vs. *), They are still in 
Ephesus, and their house is the meeting-place of a Christian con- 
gregation when Paul writes the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. 16"). As this epistle was written before Pentecost (1 Cor. 16°), 
and Paul was at Philippi on his return from Corinth to Palestine by 
the next Passover (Acts 20*"*), it seems probable that something 
less than a year passed between the date at which Prisca and Aquila 
formed the centre of an éxxAnoia at Corinth, and the date of the 
Roman Epistle. That in these few months they should have broken 
up their home at Ephesus, should have made a new home in Rome, 
where, apparently, they had not resided before, — for Acts 18* does 
not say that they came from Rome, but simply from Italy, —and 
should have gathered another éxxAyoia in Rome, and that the knowl- 
edge of this should have reached Paul at Corinth, is not impossible, 
but is surprising. Moreover, had these three or four years of Chris- 
tian service at Corinth and Ephesus, with, possibly, a few months at 
Rome, put all the churches of the Gentiles under special obligation 
to them? 

Again, where can we find an occasion, during the period of Paul’s 
acquaintance with Prisca and Aquila at Corinth and Ephesus, when 
they could have been called upon to lay down their neck for his life 
(vs.4)? Paul was in some danger at Corinth (Acts 18'*”), and 
again in Ephesus (Acts 19”), in the first case from Jews, and in 
the second from Gentiles, but in each case he had ample protection 
from the civil authorities, and it is difficult to see how a Jewish 
refugee and his wife could have rendered him an essential service. 

These are only difficulties, not impossibilities. But it is certainly 
easier to explain these notes if we suppose that these verses were 
written a few years later, after Prisca and Aquila had had abundant 
time to remove to Rome and to gain an influential position among 
the Christians there, to render a large service to Gentile churches, 
and in some way, perhaps during the persecution in which Paul had 
died, to save the life of the author of these chapters. 

The description of Andronicus and Junias (vs.’) presents some 
difficulties to an early date and a Pauline authorship. The author 
says that these two brethren have been his fellow-prisoners. Paul 
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affirms in 2 Cor. 11% that he had been “ in prisons more abundantly,” 
and these two Christians may have been his companions in some 
imprisonment. But it is difficult to find a place and time for the 
common imprisonment of the man now at Corinth and these two at 
Rome. It is even more surprising to be told that these two Roman 
Christians were in Christ before Paul. They may have been in 
Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, or they may have been led to 
Christ by some early evangelist, but such suppositions involve im- 
probabilities. But every difficulty is removed by the supposition 
that these chapters were written by a convert of a later day, who, 
with his friends, had passed through a period of persecution at 
Rome. 

One striking feature of this chapter is the number of kinsmen to 
whom the author refers. Andronicus, Junias, and Herodian are 
saluted as his kinsmen. His kinsmen, Lucius, Jason, and Sosipater, 
join him in sending salutations. Rufus’s mother is his mother, and 
Quartus is his brother. These terms have often been understood in 
a figurative sense ; ovyyeveis are fellow Jews, as in 9* and 2 Mac. 5°, 
Rufus’s mother has shown a motherly interest in the writer, and 
Quartus was simply a Christian. But why should Paul call five or 
six of these Jewish Christians kinsmen and not apply the term to 
Aquila, a Jew (Acts 187), or to ‘Timothy, whose mother was a Jewess 
(Acts 16') ? When he sends greetings to Rufus and to his and my 
mother, why should atrod be interpreted literally and éyod figura- 
tively? Why is Quartus alone, of all the twenty-five Christian men 
whose names are mentioned in the chapter, called 6 ddeAdos ?? 

But if we take these terms literally, the problem of the authorship 
of at least 16'%) is solved. Who were Rufus and his mother? 
Was not she the wife of Simon, who bore the cross of Jesus 
(Mark 15”)? Their oldest son was Alexander, the second Rufus, 
the third Tertius, the fourth Quartus. They were Christians living 
in Rome, or in its vicinity, when Mark wrote his Gospel, and were 
well known there. Simon had a Jewish name, but living among 


7 For the omission of the pronoun when an own brother is referred to, compare 
Jn. 1179, and in the Greek Old Testament, Gen. 37° 4476 33 453 Job 4215. The 
addition of od would not relieve from ambiguity, for the pronoun is used often 
of a social or tribal relation. In other cases in the epistles where 6 dde\@és is 
used of a Christian brother the phrase does not distinguish one person from 
several others mentioned. See 1 Cor. 1! 16!2 2 Cor. 11 Eph. 6?! Phil. 2°5 Col. 1) 
4” Philemon !. For a similar omission of the pronoun compare Mt. 1545 19! 
Mk. 7!2 Jn. 19% 1 Cor. 5}. 
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Gentiles, he gave his sons Greek and Latin names, first the common 
names Alexander and Rufus, but as such names had slight significance 
for him, he called the next two Third and Fourth. Nothing could 
be more natural than that these sons should have other kinsmen in 
the Christian community at Rome. Indeed, as Simon, at the time 
of the crucifixion, resided in Cyrene, one of these kinsmen, Lucius 
(Rom. 16”), may be the Lucius of Cyrene of Acts 13', possibly a 
brother of Simon, who may be the Symeon Niger of the same group 
at Antioch. 

But, finally, we have the direct statement of Tertius that he wrote 
the epistle (vs.”). This is generally understood to mean that he 
is Paul’s amanuensis, but ypa¢w is not used in this sense in the New 
Testament,’ except in the Apocalypse, where the relation of the scribe 
to Him who dictates is peculiar. It describes elsewhere either the 
act of a man who records his own thought, or of one who employs 
another to put it on record. The authors of the epistles of the New 
Testament frequently inserted the verb, whether they wrote by their 
own hand or by the hand of another. Paul seems frequently to 
have employed an amanuensis, but nowhere else do we find this 
amanuensis adding his own personal notes. In this section, whose 
authorship we have been discussing, it is used of the responsible 
author (15). It certainly seems probable that éypaya dyiv (15") 
and 6 ypayas rhv émoroAnv (16") have the same subject. Moreover, 
& ypayas tiv émorodAnv év Kvupiy is a rather solemn and weighty 
phrase for a mere amanuensis to use. No other writer in the New 
Testament seems to make a more definite claim to inspiration. 

The conclusion is that Paul closed his Epistle to the Romans when 
he had finished his argument and fully applied his doctrine, viz. 
at 14%. He appended, however, the long doxology, 16%”, much as 
he closed the more abstruse part of the epistle in 11°, The letter 
at first circulated in this form. Marcion may have removed the 
doxology ; perhaps because he did not like the identification of the 
only wise God with the God of the Old Testament. At an early 
day there was circulated with this epistle, or appended to it, a letter, 
or part of a letter, from a Roman evangelist named Tertius to his 
friends at Rome. He was an officer, or at least a man of standing 
and influence in the church at Rome. In an Alexandrian or Egyp- 
tian recension the long doxology was transferred to the end of this 
composite document, apparently taking the place of the brief dox- 


8 It is sometimes so used in the Greek Old Testament, see Jer. 43 (Heb. 36)*® 
21. 82, 
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ology, 16%.° This writer has the style of Paul, and has Paul’s con- 
ception of Christian love and morality. But there is no evidence 
that he apprehended Paul’s profound idea of the nature of the 
Christian life. His use of év r@ morevew (15%) is simply imitative. 
We have, then, at the close of this epistle, as at the close of the 
Second Gospel, a fragment welded to the original document ; and 
we have, as in the First Gospel, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
perhaps other New Testament books, the writing of a Christian of 
the first age of the church, of whom we know little except what 
appears in the spirit of his writing. 

_If Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans as early as 54 a.p. and 
suffered martyrdom before 60 a.D., as seems very probable, we may 
suppose that the Epistle of Tertius was written in 64, or a little 
earlier, after the church at Rome was well developed, but before 
the beginning of the Neronian persecution or of the Jewish war. 


® The authorities which place the long doxology after 1473 have, in general, two 
short doxologies, 162-4, Those which transfer the long doxology to the end of 
16 in general omit vs.24. D and its closely related codices EFG omit 20%, but D 
is said to have a mark noting its omission. Apparently Tertius’s epistle closed 
with two doxologies as do several New Testament epistles; compare Phil. 47-8 
2 Thess. 3'6-18 1 Tim. 616 2! 2 Tim, 4'8: 2 1 Pet. 51-14, 
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On HWP and Wp. 


PROF. R. J. H. GOTTHEIL. 


NEW YORK. 


N the last number of the 74 W. (xvii. 348) Dr. Peiser has treated 
of the name S123) 1 Chr. 15”, which appears again 1 Chr. 6” 
under the form "W). I can hardly think that he is right in suppos- 
ing that this second form is an intentional change from the first, due 
to the feeling that such a name as ‘ KO3 is Yahu’ smacked too much 
of “other gods.” We have undoubtedly the same name in both 
€ases, "WD standing for an abbreviated WW" (2.c. "W%)).' The 
LXX is interesting, in one of these passages at least. In 15” it reads 
Keaiov (B) or Kioafov (A and Luc.) In 6” the ordinary reading 
is Kiod, B has Keoa, A Keoov.® But Lucian has for this second 
name Kovoei. We see, then, that the first part of the name varies 
between Wj and W"). We have a number of such variants, as e.g. 
FAS and Fy 1S. 9° (LXX Zad¢, A and B) 1 Chr. 6”;* QAM and 
oan 1 Chr. 14';® mip Neh. 11°, but Ezra 10% mop (LXX 
KwAad, Luc. Kwdias); “WD 1 Chr. 77, LXX Odpei, Luc. Odpias ; ° 
NWS 1 Chr. 11%, LXX ’Qpai, Luc. Eipas.’ 


1 Cf. Jer. 611, where the correct reading seems to have been “Fam (LXX kal 
Tov Ouydv wov); the * having been read by a later scribe as the abbreviation of 
mt, whence the Masoretic 7" Man. Cf. also Perles, Analekten zur Texthritik 
des Alten Testaments, p. 19; Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, p. 297, 
“"WD very uncertain.” 

2 Lagarde, Onomastica Sacra, 172, 41. 

8 Lagarde, thid., 172, 42. Kittel, in his edition of Chronicles (p. 66), in the 
Polychrome Bible, suggests "W'}) as the proper reading. 

4See Kittel, a 4; Marquart, Fundamente israelitischer und jiidischer Ge- 
schichte, p. 12. 

5 Kittel, p. 66. But [7M and [1M are not found on Phoenician inscriptions. 
The citation from Siegfried-Stade treats of Pal/myvrene inscriptions. The name 
occurs only once on a Phoenician inscription, the famous Baal-Lebanon patera 
(CIS. i. p. 25); cf. Ledrain, Dict. des Noms Propres Palmyréniens, p. 25. 

6 Cf. 1 Chr. 20° “W* and D". 

7™Cf. also N¥VB 1 Chr. 8%, LXX Mad; PW 2 Chr. 12%, LXX Zoveaxely 
(1 Ki, 14% Pww, K’thibh); “AIM 1 Chr. 42, LXX (B) Axemel, (A) Axual, 
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Peiser is not satisfied with the usual comparison with Kau3-malaku 
(= Kos-melekh), Kawus-gabri (= Kos-gebher), names of Edomite 
kings found upon the Assyrian monuments. He finds upon a con- 
tract tablet of the time of Darius a name (du) Kus-cada (= DMD"). 
Peiser also suggests that the birthplace of the prophet Nahum, WipP?x, 
contains the name of the same god; #.¢. 98 + wip. 

The question as to the connection of this Kas with the Idumaeo- 
Arabic god Kaus is regarded by Peiser as not certain. But just for 
this region the name of the god is well authenticated. We have 
Greek inscriptions found in Edom with such names as Kooynpos 
(="UEP), Koovdéravos (= {NIDP). Josephus mentions a Koordfa- 
pos, whose ancestors were priests of Kofe (= Kaus, Kuzah). Cf. 
{35 on a Nabataean inscription of El-Hijr; and “TSDY> ona 
Sinaitic inscription." We have undoubtedly here the same god in 
the names found in the Bible, in Nabataean and Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions ? and in Arabic tradition. Whether the brook }1W") contains 
the same name, as Robertson Smith suggests," is yet in doubt. 

This Kaus, however, appears in a different form also in Arabic, 
Ze. as Kais. The suggestion made by Wellhausen," “ naher liegt 
freilich der Zusammenhang von Qaus und Qais,” seems to have 
remained unnoticed. Even Hartwig Derenbourg, who has written 
a short memoir on the god Kazs," has not noticed this; though he 
does suggest that the second part of the name wipor is connected 
with this Kais. He shows there that in the name of the wandering 
royal poet we have not the “ man of the tribe Kais-‘Ailan,” but “ ser- 
vant of the god Kais.” Cf. such names as ‘Abd-al-Kais (= 38", 
nvaws, Saw). 

In looking over this article of Derenbourg’s, however, I am sur- 
prised to find that he gives this etymology of Imru-l-Kais as a new 


Pesh. SMX; [EIS 1 Chr. 8, if equal to "BW (Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names, p. 95); ‘TNS and MNS 2 Ki. 2336 (Gray, p. 222); PINT pW 391, (Ket. 
prt’) LXX "L5ovv, Luc. ’18:0oupn, (once 1 Chr. 95 J5ovdor. Cf. Kittel, p. 67). 
For interchange of 7(é) and 0(w), see Haupt, 7he Assyrian E Vowel, pp. 21, 22, 
apud Kittel, p. 80. 

8 Hommel, The Ancient Hebrew Tradition, p. 73, cites a name K75-ili ; but 
he translates it “ Gift of God.” 

9 Antiquities, xv. 7, 9. 

10 Euting, Nabataische Inschriften aus Avabien, P- 49; cf., also, Kooadapos. 

1 Euting, Sinaitische Inschriften, p. 56 (= WP), KooBavos (= 7330p), 
KooBapaxos (= 7505/3); Wellhausen, Séizzex iii. 1. 
12 Wellhaasen, Skizzen iii. 170. 14 ibid, p. 77, note 2. 
3 Religion of the Semites, p. 1 55: 15 Le Podte anté-islamique Imrou-l-Kais. 
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explanation. It is as old, at least, as the year 1843, when that 
splendid scholar Osiander propounded it in his Studien iiber die 
vorislamische Religion der Araber® It has been repeated by De 
Vogiié (1868), by Halevy * (1882), by Schrader,” by Baethgen,” 
and is to be found in the tenth edition of Gesenius’ Handwirter- 
buch. In the same article, Derenbourg attributes to Wellhausen 
the comparison of WP with Arabic Kas. But that also is to be 
found in the tenth edition of Gesenius, which appeared one year 
earlier than did the work of Wellhausen to which Derenbourg refers. 

We must not confound this god, Kaus or Kais, with another Idu- 
maean god mentioned by Josephus,” Kofe, as has been done by De 
Vogiié,* Lagarde,* Neubauer.” We have in Kofe undoubtedly the 
Arabic Kuzah, though the name occurs at too late a period for us to 
determine the connection between this form and Kaus or Kais.* As 
both words mean “ bow,” there may be some connection other than 
etymological between the two names. 

"Derenbourg goes still further and identifies this Kais with the Zevs 
Kaovos of the Greeks, which we find localized in the names of two 
mountains, one near Antioch and the other near Pelusium. In 
this he is also following De Vogiié ; while Levy*® and Scholz* con- 
nect it with the Kofe of Josephus. But we have here another Idu- 
maean(?) god, TX, found quite often on Nabataean inscriptions. 
Baudissin has already made this identification,” though he confounds 
YEP with Kofe. This god is found again in Arabic names of an 


1 ZDMG. vii. 501. 

W Syrie Centrale, Inscriptions Sémitiques, p. 105. 

18 Les Inscriptions der Safa, p. 321; although, at a later time, he withdrew 
this statement, ev. des Etudes Fuives, 1884, p. 16. 

D KAT2, p. 603. 

2) Beitrage zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, p. 1. 

21 p. 743, 5. vu. WP. 

2 Antiquities, xv. 7, 9. 24 Symmicta i, 121. 

BT. c. % Studia Biblica i. 224, 225. 

°6 Tuch, ZDMG. iii. 200; Wellhausen, /. ¢., pp. 77, 171; Baethgen, /.¢., p. 12. 

27 ZDMG. xviii. 631. 

8 Gotzendicnst und Zauberwesen bei den alten Hebréern, p. 144. Lenormant, 
Gazetle Archéologique vi. 143, seems also to hold the same view. I have these 
two citations from Drexler’s article “ Kasios,” in Roscher, Lexicon der griech- 
ischen und rémischen Mythologie i. 971. Cf. also Blau, ZDMG. xxv. 575. 

29 Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte ii. 238; Wellhausen, Shizzen iii. 
62; Baethgen, /. c., 104, 304. Even though this may, in several cases, be the 
name of a man (Néldeke, ZDMG. xlii. 475; C/S. ii. Nos. 165, 174; Rev. Sém. 
v. 83), the name was in its origin theophorous. 
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early period, ¢.g. “Abd-Kusai. The name is found at a very much 
earlier period. Assurbanipal, in his celebrated campaign into Arabia, 
mentions” a place Hirata-Kazai (or Kasai). I think that Lenor- 
mant*! was right in seeing here the name of this same god "XP; the 
first part is, of course, to be connected with the Syriac SFM, a camp, 
from which the name of the celebrated Arabian city is derived.” 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest the connection of this name 
with that of the mysterious sect mentioned by Hippolytus, Origen, 
Theodoret, and Epiphanius, — the Elkesaites.* Chwolsohn has tried 
to explain this name as equivalent to the Arabic al-Hasih, mentioned 
by al-Nadim as the founder of the Mu'tazilite sect.* The pronuncia- 
tion of the Arabic word is, however, entirely uncertain; and the 
Greek transcription does not at all agree with the letters. This 
was stated long ago in the notes to the Fihrist.” Now Epiphanius 
says expressly that the founder of this sect lived in Idumaea. HAéga, 
HAgatos, HAga, and HdAxeoat would be almost a transcription of Ox 
RP. We, certainly, need not lay too much stress upon the report 
that this was the name of a man. The Elkesaites would take their 
name from the name of the god they worshipped, or, at least, which 
their fathers worshipped, — just as the other sect mentioned with 
them, the Sapaio, took their name from the god Ww. 


3) In the cylinder R™I, vii. 109. 

af. ¢, 

82 Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber, p. 25. 

33 See the citations in Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier i. 116 seq., 806; Sprenger, Das 
Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad i, 30, 101. 

8 Fliigel, K7taé al-Fihrist i. 340; Chwolsohn, ?. c. ii. 543. 

% ii.177. Renan, Histoire des Langues Sémitiques, ath ed., p. 343, has the same 
etymology as Chwolsohn; Geiger, ZDMG. xviii. 825, thinks of "Mm Sx, and Blau, 
ZDMG. xxv. 569, of el-Choza't, “dessen Namen ... auf Verwandschaft mit dem 
Sektirer Amr b. Loheij el-Choza‘t weist.” 
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On Daniel viii. 11, 12. 


PROF. J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 


NEW YORK. 


RB¥1 120 Swaps foe Joem amt ons wee Sew xess ye woo 
PaEPPET) ANP) EIS MR TowN) DepS TANT Oy in 


Verses *” describe the rise and the extent of the sway of the 
Little Horn, the symbol of Antiochus Epiphanes. In v.” it is said 
that the Horn exalted itself ‘even unto the host of heaven (7.e. the 
kingdom of the Israelitish saints), and felled to the earth some of 
the host and some of the stars and trampled on them.’ in these two 
verses the fem. subject of the verb is unquestionably ‘the Horn,’ 
TVSS MAMAS PA.’ In the interpretation of vs." ", however, we 
meet with three difficulties; viz.: 1. the unexpected transition to 
the masc. in the form Sen, the subject of which must be either the 
Horn or Antiochus Epiphanes directly. If it be supposed that Anti- 
ochus is referred to here directly, the form of the verb is of course 
correct; but 2. the sudden recurrence of the fem. forms in v.” 
without any repetition of the Horn as a subject (cf. aroun, Anws, 
pwn) seems to make this view untenable; 3. the construction of 
RSE as a fem. subject of JAIN. Nearly all the modern expositors 
disregard these changes of gender and make their translations on the 
unwarranted assumption that the author refers to Antiochus directly 
in the first instance in the masc., and that then, suddenly thinking of 
the Horn, he changes the gender of the verbs in the same sentence 
without any change of subject.2, Such a confusion of gender, how- 
ever, taken in connection with the two unexplained suffixes in 13/373 
and Ww"7>%, could only produce the greatest ambiguity and would 
certainly not have been permitted to stand by any author who had 
made the most cursory revision of his work. It must be concluded, 
therefore, that the text is corrupt ; and in fact, that if the Masoretic 


1 So Bevan and Kamphausen for M. YU3 MAX Pp. 
2V. Lengerke, Hitzig, Behrmann, Kamphausen, etc. Bevan remarks that no 
plausible emendation has been as yet suggested. 
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text of this passage be allowed to remain unaltered, a satisfactory 
translation is impossible. 

Little or no help can be obtained from the Versions. The text of 
both the LXX and @ is in even a worse condition than that of M., 
so that we are practically left to our own devices to explain the 
difficulty. 

I suggest the following emendation of the text and translation : 


Jee SNS stwyR oe Fw TANT OTs ta METS RSET AE ow 
PENPET) AVY) AW NES Fe] PeES TAHT by, 


And even unto the Prince of the Host (Jhvh) it (fem., the Horn) exalted itself, 
and from Him (Jhvh) was taken away the daily offering, and the place of His 
(Jhvh’s) Sanctuary was cast down. And its (the Horn’s) host was appointed 
against the daily sacrifice by reason of iniquity, aud it (the Horn) will cast down 
truth to earth and will undertake and carry out successfully. 


We thus have 83% used in two senses in vs."""*, In v." it is the 
host of Israel, God’s host, against which the Horn exalts itself. In 
v.” the author, wishing to emphasize the fact that the Antiochan 
persecution against Israel was permitted by Jhvh as a necessary chas- 
tisement, states that, owing to Israel’s wickedness, the Horn’s host 
was imposed upon her as a penalty, to be especially operative against 
the daily offering. The fem. suffix rt relieves the ambiguity of 
N23 and brings out the contrast between the N3X of Israel and 
the 83% of Antiochus.® 

Hitzig and Ewald also regard N3¥ in v.” as an allusion to the 
Horn’s host, but fail to make the reference intelligible by means of a 
suffix, as they retain the Niph. {F3N, unwarrantably construing 83 
as a feminine. 


8 son adding ™, accidentally omitted before 1. So also Gall. 

4 ON" following Q¢ré. 

5703 ANS) for [FIM X33), changing M to 7 and construing the latter asa 
suffix referring to [P. For Sy jm in the sense ‘impose as a penalty’ (also 
Ewald), cf. 2 Ki. 18!* Jon. 114 Ezek. 73. 

6 None of Professor Moore’s emendation: in JBL. xv. seem necessary. The 
text of these verses can be explained without such radical alterations. 
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Note on Psalm cxxi. I. 


PROF. DEAN A. WALKER. 


AURORA, N.Y. 


HE R.V. has here correctly followed the Hebrew text in 
making the second clause interrogative. This construction 
gives a more logical sequence in the thought, the direct question, 
“From whence cometh my help?” being followed by its answer, 
“My help cometh from the Lord”; whereas in the A.V. we have 
the psalmist’s statement that his help cometh from the hills (R.V. 
“ mountains,” Heb. O°") followed by the seemingly contradictory, 
or’at least non-sequent, statement that his help cometh from another 
source, namely, the Lord. I say seemingly contradictory, for it must 
be admitted that we have here no necessary contradiction. The 
usual interpretation which makes this a case of parallelism, in whose 
first member the psalmist finds his help in the mountains as the 
symbol, and in the second member finds it in Jehovah as the real 
source of strength, has abundant warrant in biblical methods of 
thought. In Old Testament times as well as to-day, devout minds 
found inspiration in mountain scenery (Ps. 95‘). The everlasting 
hills have always suggested God’s eternity, strength, and majesty, 
and His overshadowing presence and protection. It is strengthen- 
ing to look upon them. 

But was this the psalmist’s thought in our passage? A very 
different thought may be found in the verse if we go a step further 
than the R.V. and render the first clause also as interrogative, a con- 
struction which, though rare in Hebrew, is permissible, the use of 
the affirmative form in an interrogative sense without an interrogative 
particle (cf. 2 Sam. 16"; Zech. 8°; and possibly 2 Sam. 23°; and 
Is. 18, where the context seems to favor this interpretation), espe- 
_ Cially where the idea of surprise or protest is implied. Rendering 
the main verb NWN as an interrogative of indignant protest, we may 
then read the thought, ‘Shall I lift up mine eyes unto the mountains 
[high places, the seats of idolatrous worship]? Nay, verily, from 
whom cometh my help? My help cometh from Yahweh which made 
heaven and earth.’ 
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It is consonant with this interpretation that such high places were 
consecrated to idolatrous rites upon the mountains (O'7), as by 
Solomon (1 K. 117 2 K. 23"), and by Jehoram (2 Chron. 21"), upon 
the same mountains referred to in Ps. 125? as “round about Jeru- 
salem.” ‘lhe context also supports this view. 

The proper historical setting for the psalm may be found in the 
great reformation under Josiah (2 K. 23). When this energetic 
king undertook to “put down the chemarim whom the kings of 
Judah had ordained to burn incense in the high places in the cities 
of Judah and in the places round about Jerusalem; them also that 
burned incense unto Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and to the 
planets, and to all the host of heaven” (2 K. 23°), there must have 
been many timid souls who dreaded the vengeance of the gods thus 
summarily cut off from their share in the popular worship and ejected 
from their high places as things of nought. The psalm may well 
have been written to comfort and fortify these doubting ones in this 
trying time. 

The psalmist would teach them first the source of his strength : not 
the gods of the mountain tops whom they had been wont to worship 
and fear, whose powers were limited to the earth or upper air, to the 
day or to the night, but Jahweh, the maker of heaven and earth. Fear 
them not, therefore, for He is all powerful, and neither slumbers in 
the daytime nor sleeps at night. Fear not, therefore, the vengeance 
of Shamash, the deposed sun god, in thy going out of the city to 
labor in the fields through the heat of the day ; nor the vengeance of 
Yareah, the moon god, when in the gathering dusk thou hast occa- 
sion to pass by his desecrated altars in thy coming in again to the 
city. For Yahweh is thy keeper, and He is mightier than they all. 
He will preserve thee from all evil. Thou art under His protection, 
who is now, henceforth, and forever thy one and only God. 
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Dr. Torrey on the Edomites. 


PROF. T. K. CHEYNE. 


OXFORD, ENGLAND, 


R. TORREY unintentionally exaggerates the difference between 
the conclusions of his article in Part I. of the present volume, 
and those expressed in my /u¢reduction to Isaiah, pp. 210 f. To say 
that I there regard Mal. 1°° “as referring to a Nabatean attack on 
the Edomites while the latter were in their old home” is not quite 
cofrect ; it should have been said, “while the main body of the 
Edomites were,” etc. Dr. Torrey has seen the historical truth more 
clearly than any of his predecessors, but it is too much to assume 
that “the fact has not been recognized that the invaders (ze. the 
Edomitish invaders of Judah) came to stay.” It was recognized by 
myself ; that I underrate the extent of the invasion does not alter the 
fact. Dr. Torrey also states that according to “the theory now in 
favour” the Edomites in Judah “ were compelled by the Persians to 
give back their new possessions to the Jews.” I do not remember 
what Wellhausen may have said on the subject ; but, lest some reader 
of Dr. Torrey’s article might suppose that I am among those who 
hold this view, I will state explicitly that never, in any of my refer- 
ences to the subject, have I given any countenance to this baseless 
theory. 

To Dr. Torrey belongs the credit of having first shown that the list 
of Judzan cities in Nehemiah, supposed by Smend and others (in- 
cluding myself) to be pre-exilic, was really an invention of the Chron- 
icler —a discovery which has important consequences. But even in 
1895 it was possible for a critic of Isaiah like myself to avoid this 
arbitrary supposition, and in ZATW. xiv. (1894) p. 142, I have 
rejected the view of Mal. 1)~ adopted by Stade in his Geschichée. 

I will now add a correction of a view of my own on Ps, 657+ 
which, following Bickell, I now arrange thus : 


For thee most fit is praise, | O God, in Zion; 
To thee be the vow performed, | O Hearer of prayer. 
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Unto thee do all men come | because of guilty acts; 
If our transgressions oppress us, | thou purgest them away. 


“w-5> refers to the Jews, as in Joel 3'. I could not therefore 
now use Ps. 657 in illustration of Mal. 1". On the latter passage I 
agree of course with Dr. Torrey. 


ERRATUM. 


In Part I. p. 78, line 6 under ‘ Results,’ read (3, 6) instead of (2, 6). 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
DECEMBER, 1897. 


HE thirty-third meeting of the Society was held in Room 422 
of the Library Building of Columbia University, beginning 
Tuesday, December 28, at 2.45 P.M. In the absence of both Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, Prof. Francis Brown was chosen to preside. 
The records of the last meeting were read and approved. Dr. 
Moxom, Professor Gottheil, and Professor Barton were appointed a 
coramittee to nominate officers for the ensuing year. Dr. Peters 
reported from the Committee of Arrangements in regard to dinner 
and hotel accommodations. 

The Treasurer’s report and the financial report of the Recording 
Secretary were read, and referred to an Auditing Committee consist- 
ing of Professors Prince and J. R. Smith. 

The reports of the Corresponding Secretary and of the Recording 
Secretary were presented and accepted. Voted, to follow in general 
the order of papers as printed on the programme. 

At 3.15 Professor Haupt read on Gen. 1". There were remarks 
on this by Professor Brown. At 3.35 Professor Paton gave “A Res- 
toration of the Primitive Structure of Lev. 19'".” At 3.55 Professor 
Robinson read on “A New Interpretation of Deut. 1%." Remarks 
were made by Professor Bacon. At 4.25 Professor Gottheil read on 
«eMWIP and WP.” At 4.35 Professor Weber read on “ Hebrew 
Words in the Book of Job used in a Sense Peculiar to the Aramaic.” 
There were remarks by Professors Briggs and H. P. Smith. At 5 
Professor Haupt called attention to reprints of portions of Ginsburg’s 
Hebrew Bible. At 5.05 Professor Haupt read on “The First Chap- 
ters of Isaiah.” There were remarks by Professor Brown. At 5.30 
Professor Barton read a part of his paper on “The Composition of 
the Book of Daniel.” At 6.10 recess was taken for dinner and a 
social hour. 


Tuesday evening, Dec. 28. — The Society reassembled at 8. Pro- 
fessor Barton concluded his paper, upon which Professors Paton, 
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Haupt, and Briggs commented. At 8.30 Professor Haupt read on 
“Dan. 3°.” There were remarks by Professor Genung. At 8.55 
Professor Bacon read “A ‘Textual Emendation of the Papias Frag- 
ment”; on this Professor McGiffert commented. 

At 9.25 Professor Thayer presented a report from the Committee 
on a School of Oriental Study and Research in Palestine, embodying 
the result of a conference with the Council of the Archzological Insti- 
tute of America. It was then unanimously 

Voted, that the Committee be authorized, in behalf of the Society, 
to accept the proposition of the Archeological Institute of America, 
with an expression of the Society’s appreciation of the same; and 
that this Committee be empowered to represent the Society at the 
meeting of the Council of the Institute in May next. 

At 9.50 Dr. Ward read a note on “Nehushtan,” after which the 
meeting adjourned to Wednesday at 9.30 A.M. 


Wednesday morning, Dec. 29. — The Society was called to order 
promptly at 9.30 by Professor Brown, the acting President. No 
quorum being present, adjournment was taken for fifteen minutes. 

Met at 9.45. Professor Prince reported for the Auditing Commit- 
tee that the Treasurer’s report and the financial report of the Record- 
ing Secretary were correct and properly vouched. The Council 
reported that they had reélected Professor Lyon as Corresponding 
Secretary, and Professor Nash and Dr. Cobb as additional members 
of the Publishing Committee. 

On recommendation of the Council, the following honorary mem- 
bers were elected : 


Dr. A. Ceriani, Ambrosian Library, Milan, Italy. 
Dr. S. Schechter, Cambridge, England. 


Also the following active members : 


Rev. R. H. Beattie, Newburg, N. Y. 

Miss Emily Grace Briggs, | New York City. 

Rev. James E. Frame, Union Theol. Sem., New York City. 

Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia University, New York City. 
Prof. W. D Kerswill, Lincoln University, Chester Co., Pa. 
Rev. Kaufmann Kohler, D.D., New York City. 

Prof. H. R. Purinton, Lewiston, Maine. 


The thanks of the Society were tendered to Columbia University 
for the accommodations furnished for this meeting. Dr. Moxom 
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reported for the Committee on Nominations, and the report was 
accepted and adopted, the following officers being elected : 


Prof. George F. Moore, President. 

Dr. John P. Peters, Vice-President. 

Dr. Wm. H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Treasurer. 

Prof. Edward L. Curtis, 

Prof. Edward Y. Hincks, Associates 

Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, in 

Prof. Lewis B. Paton, | Council. 


Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, J 


At 9.55 Dr. Cobb read on “Isaiah 21' reéxamined.” There 
were remarks by Professors Beecher, Haupt, and Brown. At 10.50 
Professor Haupt gave a note on “ Professor Bertholet’s Commentary 
on Ezekiel.”” At 11 Professor Prince gave a note on “ Dan. 8" ™.” 
Upon this Dr. Torrey and Professor Haupt commented. At 11.10 
Dr. Torrey read on “The Edomites in Southern Judah.” At 11.25 
Professor Porter read on “The Original Form of the Story -of 
Judith.” At 11.55 Professor Rhees read on “‘The Confession of 
Nathanael.” At 12.20 Professor Harmon read on “ Peter: the Man 
and the Epistle.” There were remarks by Professors Beecher and 
Barton. At 12.50 Professor Paton read on “The Relation of Isaiah 
2** to Micah 4'°”; Professor Brown remarked on this. Adjourned 
at I P.M. 

Wituiam H. Coss, 
Recording Secretary. 


Members in Attendance. — Messrs. Adler, Arnold, Bacon, Barton, 
Beecher, Briggs, F. Brown, W. A. Brown, Cobb, Creelman, Dickerman, 
Ewell, Fagnani, Ferguson, Frame, Genung, G. Gottheil, R. Gottheil, 
Haas, Harmon, Haupt, Hazard, Homer, Hoskins, McGiffert, E. C. 
Moore, Moxom, Paton, Peters, Porter, Prince, Reynolds, Rhees, 
J. Rice, Robinson, Kopes, Schwab, H. P. Smith, J. R. Smith, Thayer, 
Thurston, Torrey, Ward, Watson, Weber, Wood. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 


(As amended June 13, 1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 
I. 


Tuis association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis.” 
Il. 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Ill. 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be all ex-Presidents of the Society, and the Presidents 
of the Sections hereinafter provided for. There shall be also a Publishing 
Committee, consisting of the Corresponding Secretary and two others, 
who shall be annually chosen by the Council. 


IV. 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of 
the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Hon- 
orary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United 
States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attain- 
ments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at 
the first electlon shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not 
more than two. 

v. 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 
President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the pur- 
pose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 
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AND BY-LAWS. 


VI. 


Sections, consisting of 2'l the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for the 
object stated in Article II., provided that the number of members com- 
posing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society ; but, in the absence 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 


II. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll 
of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Soci- 
ety; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as 
the Council may request. 


III. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitabiz papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; to receive 
all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before 
the Publishing Committee. 


Iv. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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Vv. 


Tt shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society ; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee ; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. . 


VI. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 


VII. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries 
may become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, 
members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at 
one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from 
all further payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary 
members. 


VIII. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Fourual, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


—@———— 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Fournal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the our- 
nal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to 
persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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